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Just  to  give  to  numerous  inquiring  in¬ 
dividuals  the  facts  in  respect  to  the  next 
gathering  of  the  Association  and  to  an¬ 
ticipate  the  inquiries  of  others,  it  may  be 
said  that  the  Forty- third  Annual  Meet¬ 
ing  will  be  held  in  the  Stevens  Hotel, 
Chicago,  Wednesday,  Thursday,  Friday, 
and  Saturday,  April  6,  7,  8,  and  9,  1938. 

Michigan’s  chairman 

Through  an  oversight,  the  Official 
Roster  of  the  Association  published  in 
the  July  Quarterly  omitted  the  name 
of  Michigan’s  Chairman  on  the  Com¬ 
mission  on  Secondary  Schools.  This  in¬ 
dividual  is  Harlan  C.  Koch  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Michigan.  One  year  ago  he 
succeeded  George  E.  Carrothers  in  this 
office.  Official  correspondence  relating  to 
North  Central  Association  work  in  Mich¬ 
igan — especially  with  reference  to  sec¬ 
ondary  schools — should,  of  course,  be 
directed  to  Dr.  Koch. 

OUR  CURRICULUM  BOOK 

Four  years  ago  the  Association  pub¬ 
lished  a  book  entitled  “High  School  Cur¬ 
riculum  Reorganization.”  This  book  was 
prepared  under  the  direction  of  the  Com¬ 
mission  on  Secondary  Schools.  Two 
thousand  copies  were  struck  off.  Some¬ 
thing  like  a  year  ago  there  was  published 


in  the  Quarterly  a  statement  to  the 
effect  that  every  solitary  copy  of  this 
book  had  been  sold  and  no  more  were 
available.  Recently  the  publishing  firm 
discovered  eleven  copies  of  this  book 
hidden  away  in  some  dark  comer.  If  any 
of  our  readers  who  ordered  this  book 
previously  and  were  unable  to  receive  it 
care  to  put  in  a  new  order,  the  request 
will,  of  course,  be  honored  so  long  as 
the  eleven  copies  remain.  The  price  is 
$1.50. 

ERRATUM 

On  page  12,  of  the  July  Quarterly, 
item  2  of  section  IV  (Report  from  the 
Executive  Committee),  appears  an  error. 
The  annual  dues  for  membership  insti¬ 
tutions  of  higher  education  are  $50.00 
as  heretofore,  and  not  $5.00  as  printed. 

THE  master’s  degree 

The  Commission  on  Institutions  of 
Higher  Learning  is  making  an  exhaus¬ 
tive  study  pertaining  to  the  Master’s 
degree.  This  study  will  be  published  in 
full  in  forthcoming  issues  of  the  Quar¬ 
terly.  By  way  of  an  introduction  to  the 
whole  matter  Dr.  E.  B.  Stouffer  of  the 
University  of  Kansas  presented  a  care¬ 
fully  worked  out  paper  dealing  with  the 
subject  at  the  time  of  the  Association’s 
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annual  meeting  in  April  last.  This  paper 
is  published  in  this  number  of  the  Quar¬ 
terly,  together  with  certain  floor  dis¬ 
cussions  that  followed  its  reading.  All 
members  of  the  Association  will  do  well 
to  read  this  paper.  The  topic  of  the 
granting  of  Master’s  degrees  has  surely 
become  alive  one  for  educators  to  handle. 

THE  PREPARATION  OF  TEACHERS 

For  two  years  or  longer  the  Commis¬ 
sion  on  Unit  Courses  and  Curricula  has 
had  committees  working  on  the  general 
theme  of  subject-matter  preparation  of 
high  school  teachers.  At  the  last  annual 
meeting  of  the  Association  considerable 
time  was  devoted  to  reports  and  discus¬ 
sions  p>ertaining  to  this  matter.  In  this 
issue  of  the  Quarterly  these  various 
pap)ers  have  been  brought  together  in  a 
sequence  determined  partly  by  the  order 
of  their  presentation  and  partly  by  the 
logic  of  the  problem.  These  reports  are 
timely.  They  are  being  brought  to  the 
attention  of  educators  at  the  time  schools 
and  colleges  are  opening  this  fall,  thus 
giving  opportunity,  for  those  who  wish, 
to  make  the  materials  subjects  for  fac¬ 
ulty  meeting  discussions  or  other  pur¬ 
poses.  It  is  h(^)ed  that  many  readers  of 
North  Central  Association  activities  will 
give  careful  attention  to  the  themes  con¬ 
sidered  here. 

A  COUNSELING  SERVICE  PROPOSED 

During  one  of  the  Sessions  of  the  Com¬ 
mission  on  Higher  Education  in  April 
last,  the  following  discussion  took  place 
regarding  the  establishing  of  a  counsel¬ 
ing  service. 

Secretary  Works:  The  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee  has  recommended  to  the  Commis¬ 
sion  on  Institutions  of  Higher  Education 
(this  is  between  the  meetings)  that  a 
counseling  service  be  established  avail¬ 
able  to  any  higher  institution  requesting 
such  service.  The  Board  of  Review  cwi- 
sidered  this  suggestion  from  the  Execu¬ 


tive  Committee  and  it  recommends  that 
such  a  service  be  established  through  the 
selection  of  a  staff  of  specialists  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  several  phases  of  higher 
education. 

The  Board  of  Review  further  recom¬ 
mends  that  the  services  of  such  counsel¬ 
ors  be  secured  by  personal  arrangement 
between  them  and  such  institutions, 
whether  members  of  the  Association  or 
not,  as  may  desire  their  help,  and  that 
this  work  is  to  be  regarded  as  supple¬ 
mentary  to  the  work  now  carried  on 
through  the  regular  channels  of  the  As¬ 
sociation  and  is  in  no  way  prejudicial  to 
the  status  of  an  institution. 

The  Commission  in  executive  session 
did  not  make  any  recommendation  to 
this  Commission  in  this  session  on  this 
matter,  except  certain  members  served 
notice  that  they  would  have  very  active 
objection  to  this.  I  move  that  the  rec¬ 
ommendation  be  approved.  This  comes 
from  the  Board  of  Review. 

Chairman  Gage:  This  is  a  recommen¬ 
dation  coming  to  you  from  the  Board  of 
Review.  It  came  originally  to  the  Board 
of  Review  from  the  Executive  Commit¬ 
tee.  The  recommendation  is  that  a  coun¬ 
seling  service  be  established,  with  cer¬ 
tain  provisions  as  read  to  you  by  the 
Secretary.  Is  there  a  second  now  to  this 
motion?  Then  we  will  have  it  up  for  de¬ 
bate.  [The  motion  was  regularly  sec¬ 
onded.] 

Chairman  Gage:  It  is  moved  and 
seconded  that  the  recommendation  be 
adopted.  Are  there  remarks? 

Secretary  Works:  Dr.  Judd  does  not 
seem  to  be  here  this  afternoon.  I  am 
sure  we  would  have  heard  from  him 
before  this,  if  he  were  here.  Dr.  Judd 
doubts  very  much  the  wisdom  of  putting 
this  into  effect,  and  he  wanted  to  substi¬ 
tute  yesterday,  in  fact  he  said  he  would 
move  today  to  substitute,  instead  of 
“supplementary  to  the  work  now  carried 
on,”  “external  to  the  work  now  carried 
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on  through  the  regular  channels.”  In 
other  words,  that  the  Commission  would 
have  nothing  to  do  with  it  at  all.  Some¬ 
one  finally  asked  if  it  meant  he  did  not 
believe  we  should  do  it,  and  he  said, 
“That  is  just  what  it  means.”  I  don’t 
know  how  general  that  feeling  is. 

Chairman  Gage:  The  recommendation 
as  it  stands  is  that  a  counseling  service 
shall  be  established,  that  the  Board  of 
Review  and  the  Commission  will  choose 
a  staff  of  counselors,  that  their  names  be 
made  known  to  the  membership,  and 
that  the  members  of  the  Association  will 
have  the  privilege  of  making  arrange¬ 
ments  with  these  counselors.  That  would 
be  the  extent  of  our  responsibility. 

All  in  favor  may  signify  by  saying 
“aye”;  exposed.  I  will  take  a  rising  vote. 
All  those  in  favor  of  establishing  this 
counseling  service  under  the  conditions 
noted  rise,  so  we  can  count.  All  opposed. 
The  motion  is  lost.  There  will  be  no 
counseling  service. 

ASSOCIATION  POLICIES  RESPECTING 
GRADUATE  WORK 

On  the  completion  of  Dean  Stouffer’s 
address  before  the  Higher  Commission 
on  the  “Conditions  Surrounding  the  Of¬ 
fering  of  the  Master’s  Degree”  (see  else¬ 
where  in  this  issue)  discussions  and 
formal  actions  as  follows  took  place: 

Chairman  Gage:  You  have  heard  this 
presentation  of  graduate  work  by  Dean 
Stouffer,  with  the  two  recommendations 
and  a  suggestion.  What  do  you  care  to 
do  with  either  the  discussion  of  the  pa¬ 
per  or  with  the  recommendations?  You 
remember  first  that  he  recommended  al¬ 
ternatives  that  we  deny  that  member¬ 
ship  in  the  Association  implies  that  the 
Association  takes  any  responsibility  for 
the  graduate  work,  or,  second,  that 
membership  in  the  Association  does  im¬ 
ply  that  we  have  assumed  responsibility 
for  its  graduate  work.  Then  he  made  a 
recommendation  based  on  the  assump¬ 


tion  that  the  second  of  the  alternatives 
would  be  adopted.  It  has  been,  I  think, 
as  most  of  you  know,  the  long-continued 
policy  of  this  Commission,  to  approve 
institutions  as  a  whole,  including  all  of 
the  work  that  they  do.  I  think  you  all 
understand  that  any  of  those  who  are 
present  and  interested  may  participate 
in  the  discussion.  If  there  are  any  mo¬ 
tions  to  be  made  and  voted  upon,  that 
must  be  confined  to  the  membership  of 
the  Commission. 

Dean  Alphonse  M.  Schwitalla  (St. 
Louis  University) :  In  order  to  bring  the 
matter  before  the  Commission,  I  should 
like  to  move  a  reaffirmation  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  policy  of  the  Commission,  to  approve 
institutions  as  a  whole,  including  therein 
responsibility  for  the  graduate  work. 

Chairman  Gage:  Is  there  a  second? 
[The  motion  was  regularly  seconded.]  It 
has  been  moved  and  seconded  that  the 
Commission  reaffirm  its  policy  of  ap¬ 
proving  institutions  as  a  whole,  includ¬ 
ing,  of  course,  responsibility  for  graduate 
work.  Are  there  any  remarks?  Any  of 
those  present  are  privileged  to  make  re¬ 
marks,  to  participate  in  the  discussion. 
Are  you  ready  to  vote?  All  in  favor  may 
signify  by  saying  “aye”;  opposed.  The 
motion  is  carried. 

You  had  another  recommendation, 
Dean  Stouffer,  namely,  that  we  appoint 
a  committee  to  make  a  study  of  gradu¬ 
ate  work,  this  study  to  enable  the  Com¬ 
mission  to  approve  schools  in  pursuance 
of  its  policy  to  approve  the  institution 
as  a  whole.  Mr.  Secretary,  you  have  a 
motion  coming  from  this  Commission 
reading  as  committee  of  the  whole, 
haven’t  you?  Will  you  state  that? 

Secretary  Works:  Mr.  President,  a 
year  ago,  the  Commission  approved  the 
appointment  of  a  committee  to  cooperate 
with  the  National  Council  in  the  study 
of  the  Master’s  Degree,  and  yesterday  in 
executive  session  the  Commission  ex¬ 
pressed  the  view  that  the  responsibilities 
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of  that  committee,  as  I  interpreted  it, 
should  be  extended  so  as  to  take  in  these 
wider  activities  such  as  have  been  sug¬ 
gested.  That  would  seem  to  be  the  econ¬ 
omical  and  sensible  thing  to  do.  Other¬ 
wise  there  would  certainly  be  more  or 
less  confusion  if  we  got  two  or  three 
committees. 

Chairman  Gage:  It  was  also  the  in¬ 
tent,  as  I  remember  it,  of  the  motion 
that  was  passed  yesterday  in  the  execu¬ 
tive  session  of  the  Commission,  that  the 
North  Central  Association  would  cooper¬ 
ate  with  other  bodies  in  making  a  study 
of  graduate  work,  but  that  this  Commit¬ 
tee  would  be  especially  charged  also  with 
the  business  of  speaking  the  mind  and 
affirming  the  policy  of  the  North  Central 
Association.  It  seems  to  me,  Mr.  Secre¬ 
tary,  to  be  all  right  in  acting  on  this  sec¬ 
ond  recommendation  of  Dean  Stouffer,  if 
it  be  combined  with  and  made  the  same 
as  the  motion  coming  from  the  Commis¬ 
sion.  We  decided  yesterday  that  the  ex¬ 
ecutive  session  of  the  Commission  should 
be  the  Commission  meeting  as  a  commit¬ 
tee  of  the  whole  and  report  in  here  in 
open  session.  Would  that  be  satisfactory 
to  you.  Dean  Stouffer? 

Dean  Stouffer:  Yes. 

Chairman  Gage:  Will  you  present 
that  motion  as  you  have  it,  Mr.  Secre¬ 
tary? 

Secretary  Works:  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
apparently  we  did  not  take  a  vote  on 
that  yesterday.  We  just  discussed  that. 
A  motion  from  the  floor  right  now — 

Chairman  Gage:  Dr.  Judd,  you  made 
the  original  motion  yesterday. 

Professor  Charles  H.  Judd  (Univer¬ 
sity  of  Chicago) :  I  move  that  the  com¬ 
mittee  appointed  last  year  to  consider 
the  problem  of  a  Master’s  Degree  be 
authorized  and  directed  to  extend  its  ac¬ 
tivities  in  keeping  with  Dean  Stouffer’s 
second  recommendation.  [The  motion 
was  seconded  by  several.] 

Chairman  Gage:  Are  there  any  re¬ 


marks?  All  in  favor  may  signify  by  say¬ 
ing  “Aye”;  opposed.  The  motion  is  car¬ 
ried. 

In  regard  to  your  suggestion,  as  I  got 
it.  Dean  Stouffer,  it  was  that  in  the 
meantime,  while  this  committee  is  mak¬ 
ing  its  report,  the  Secretary,  in  issuing  a 
list  of  approved  institutions,  will  say 
that  we  do  not  assume  responsibility  or 
do  not  attempt  to  say  that  the  graduate 
work  of  the  institution  is  approved.  That 
would  be  contrary,  I  think,  to  our  tra¬ 
ditional  program  and  policy.  You  didn’t 
make  it  a  reconunendation.  You  threw 
it  out  as  a  suggestion. 

The  Chair  feels  that  in  view  of  the  re¬ 
affirmation  of  our  policy,  we  will  accept 
your  suggestion  with  thanks. 

FINANCIAL  STATEMENT 

Dr.  George  A.  Works,  Secretary  of  the 
Commission  on  Institutions  of  Higher 
Education,  furnishes  the  following  state¬ 
ment  of  receipts  and  expenditures  (as  of 
June  30,  1937)  in  respect  to  the  funds 
appropriated  to  carry  on  the  work  of  the 
Commission’s  Committee  on  Revision  of 
Standards.  It  is 

RECEIPTS 

Amount  granted  by  the  General 


Education  Board  .  $110,000.00 

Amount  appropriated  by  the  North 

Central  Association  .  25,000.00 

Receipts  from  the  sale  of  office 

furniture  .  ^46.30 

Total  receipts  .  $135,246.30 

EXPENDITURES 

Fiscal  year  1931-32  .  $  36,107.63 

Fiscal  year  1932-33  .  49i2S8.S2 

Fiscal  year  1933-34  .  34>292-26 

Fiscal  year  I934-3S  .  2,121.70 

Fiscal  year  193S-36  .  S.328.70 

Fiscal  year  1936-37  .  7i2i6.72 

Total  expenditures  .  $134,114.53 

Balance,  June  30,  1937 . $  1,131.77 

June  30,  1937,  Balance  disposed  of  as  follows: 
1 10/135  returned  to  the  General 

Education  Board  .  $  922.24 

2S/23S  retained  by  the  North 

Central  Association  .  209.53 

Total  balance  .  $i,i3i-77 
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DUPLICATION  OF  COURSES 

A  proposal  was  made  during  the  ses¬ 
sions  of  the  last  Annual  Meeting  that 
the  Association  should  consider  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  duplication  of  courses  offered 
by  institutions  of  higher  education  within 
a  state.  The  stenotyped  report  relating 
to  this  proposal  is  as  follows,  the  matter 
finally  being  brought  to  a  head  in  the 
Commission  on  Institutions  of  Higher 
Education. 

Secretary  Works:  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
next  item  comes  from  the  Executive 
Committee.  It  was  considered  by  the 
Board  of  Review,  and  the  Board  of  Re¬ 
view  instructed  the  Secretary  to  trans¬ 
mit  it  to  the  Commission  without  rec¬ 
ommendation.  It  involves  a  complete 
change  of  policy  on  the  part  of  the  As¬ 
sociation  with  reference  to  what  the 
Board  of  Review  thinks  is  a  very  im¬ 
portant  problem,  but  one  that  has  thus 
far  never  come  within  the  scope  of  this 
Commission’s  activities.  This  is  a  quota¬ 
tion  from  the  action  of  the  Executive 
Committee:  “There  was  a  discussion  of 
the  duplication  of  various  types  of 
courses  offered  by  institutions  of  higher 
education  within  a  state.  It  was  the  opin¬ 
ion  of  the  Committee  that  this  matter 
should  be  considered  by  the  Commission 
on  Institutions  of  Higher  Education  and 
that  both  this  Conunission  and  the  Com¬ 
mission  on  Secondary  Schools  should  dis¬ 
cuss  the  matter  of  duplication  of  work  as 
it  pertains  to  these  two  levels  of  educa¬ 
tion  and  that  special  attention  should  be 
given  to  the  relationship  of  the  second¬ 
ary  schools  and  the  junior  colleges  to 
each  other.” 

There  is  a  committee  on  the  junior 
college  relationship,  at  least  so  far  as  the 
question  of  amalgamation  of  the  last  two 
years  of  high  school  and  the  first  two 
years  of  college,  but  you  see  manifestly 
this  other  would  put  the  Commission  in 
the  position  of  the  passing  on  whether  or 


not  there  is  too  great  duplication  of  ef¬ 
fort  within  states  on  the  part  of  higher 
educational  institutions.  No  one  denies 
the  importance  of  it,  but  it  is  a  question 
whether  the  Commission  wants  to  under¬ 
take  that. 

Chairman  Gage:  This  business  comes 
to  you  from  the  Executive  Committee 
through  the  Board  of  Review,  without 
recommendation.  If  you  care  to  make  a 
motion  I  will  hear  that,  or  I  will  even  al¬ 
low  someone  to  talk  without  any  motion. 
Apparently  the  Commission  does  not 
care  to  take  any  action  on  it. 

DR.  ZOOK’s  BLESSING 

Just  before  final  adjournment  of  the 
Commission  on  Institutions  of  Higher 
Education  April  8,  193?,  Dr.  Gage,  the 
Chairman,  spoke  briefly  respecting  the 
concluding  work  of  the  Committee  on 
Revision  of  Standards  and  then  called 
upon  Dr.  George  Zook  (who  was  the 
Committee’s  Chairman  at  the  outset)  to 
say  a  few  words  relating  to  the  under¬ 
taking.  Dr.  Zook  spoke  as  follows: 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Friends:  In  view 
of  my  former  connection  with  this  or¬ 
ganization  I  naturally  followed  with  a 
great  deal  of  interest  the  reports  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Conunission.  It  seems 
to  me  that  life  in  the  Secretary’s  office 
continues  to  be  both  interesting  and 
strenuous.  I  offer  my  heartiest  congratu¬ 
lations  to  my  successor  who  seems  to  me 
to  have  improved  upon  the  practices  of 
the  old  days  very  greatly  indeed. 

I  have  been  asked  to  say  a  few  words, 
I  take  it  of  blessing,  over  the  remains  of 
the  Committee  on  Revision  of  Stand¬ 
ards.  Ordinarily  an  occasion  of  that  kind 
would  be  a  rather  sad  affair,  but  I  assure 
you  that  I  come  to  this  task  with  the 
very  greatest  of  pleasure,  although  I 
must  say  that  many  of  the  problems 
confronted  by  that  committee  in  its 
study  during  the  last  five  or  six  years 
were  among  the  most  stimulating  expe- 
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riences  that  I  have  ever  had  in  the  field 
of  higher  education. 

It  is  to  be  recalled  that  this  organiza¬ 
tion  decided  that  the  accrediting  of  insti¬ 
tutions  of  higher  education  was  a  valu¬ 
able  practice  to  continue,  as  well  as  the 
relatively  new-found  interest  in  the  field 
of  evaluating  and  accrediting  individuals. 
Hence  there  was  set  up,  now  five  years 
ago,  this  Committee  on  Revision  of 
Standards,  consisting  of  fifteen  individu¬ 
als  with  President  Coffman  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Minnesota  as  the  chairman  of 
the  committee.  The  committee  was  able 
to  secure  from  the  General  Education 
Board  an  appropriation  of  $110,000, 
which,  when  added  to  $25,000  supplied 
by  this  Association,  made  a  total  of 
$135,000  for  the  conduct  of  a  study,  the 
very  first  study  and  even  yet  the  most 
complete  study  that  has  ever  been  made 
of  the  practices  of  accrediting  institu¬ 
tions  of  higher  education. 

The  committee  itself  was  large  and 
therefore  delegated  to  a  group  of  three 
individuals,  including  Professor  Reeves 
of  the  University  of  Chicago,  Dean  Hag¬ 
gerty  of  the  University  of  Minnesota, 
and  myself,  the  rather  onerous  task  of 
carrying  on  that  work.  Being  a  college 
president,  I  had  long  since  learned  how 
to  shift  responsibility  to  somebody  else, 
and  therefore  these  other  two  gentlemen, 
I  assure  you,  did  most  of  the  work. 
Later  Professor  John  Dale  Russell  suc¬ 
ceeded  to  Dr.  Reeves’  responsibilities 
with  the  committee.  I  presided  at  meet¬ 
ings  and  looked  dignified  whenever  oc¬ 
casion  seemed  to  require. 

That  work,  as  most  of  you  know,  con¬ 
sumed  a  period  of  at  least  two  years  and 
required  a  great  deal  of  effort  on  the 
part  of  the  institutions  participating  in 
the  study. 

Rather  early  in  our  deliberations,  we 
came  definitely  to  the  conclusion  that 
every  instituticMi  differed,  one  from  the 
other,  just  as  one  individual  differs  from 


another,  and  that  the  objectives,  there¬ 
fore,  of  one  institution  were  bound  to  be 
somewhat  different  from  any  other  insti¬ 
tution  in  the  whole  Association.  Hence, 
it  seemed  as  clear  to  us  as  could  be  that 
the  old  type  of  mechanical  standard 
which  had  up  to  that  time  been  used  in 
the  work  of  the  Association  could  not 
possibly  be  applied  intelligibly  to  insti¬ 
tutions  which  differed  as  much  as  most 
of  these  instituticxis  did,  one  from  an¬ 
other,  in  the  objectives  which  they  had 
in  mind.  We  came,  therefore,  without 
much  hesitation  to  what  was  a  rather 
important  decision  to  make.  We  decided 
that  we  could  get  away  entirely  from  the 
matter  of  standards  on  a  mechanical  ba¬ 
sis,  and  particularly  on  a  quantitative 
basis,  and  try  to  set  up  what  we  sp<^e 
of  as  criteria  of  excellence  which  would 
be  defined  in  terms  of  quality  alrme.  You 
will  remember  that  we  have  tried  to  get 
away  from  the  use  of  the  word  “stand¬ 
ard”  altogether,  and  I  am  just  a  bit 
sorry  to  have  even  heard  the  word 
“standards”  mentioned  in  connection 
with  the  proceedings  of  the  Commission 
this  morning. 

That  was  a  rather  momentous  decisicm 
to  reach,  and  I  assure  you  we  reached  it 
with  a  good  deal  of  hesitation  because 
we  had  no  way  of  knowing  from  past  ex¬ 
perience  whether  it  would  be  at  all  pos¬ 
sible  intelligently  to  apply  a  set  of  cri¬ 
teria  which  were  thoroughly  general  in 
nature.  I  listened  in  a  very  interesting 
way  this  morning  to  the  procedures  of 
the  last  two  or  three  years  which  carry 
out  the  recommendations  of  that  original 
committee,  and  I  am  gratified  beyond 
mention  to  know  that  it  is  possible  to 
carry  out  an  accrediting  program  on  cri¬ 
teria  which  are  thoroughly  general  and 
qualitative  in  character,  a  fact  which  we 
had  no  way  of  realizing  at  all  five  years 
ago. 

We  had  in  mind  also  the  hope  that 
any  criteria  which  might  be  set  up  could 
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be  used  not  merely  to  measure  those  in- 
stituticHis  which  might  be  admitted  to 
membership  in  the  Association,  but  that 
a  much  larger  number  of  institutions  al¬ 
ready  admitted  to  membership  might 
And  in  these  criteria  some  stimulation 
toward  greater  and  greater  effort.  And  I 
am  especially  happy  also  to  note  that  a 
large  part  of  the  efforts  of  the  Board  of 
Review  during  these  last  two  or  three 
years  has  been  in  the  direction  of  stimu¬ 
lating  and  attempting  to  improve  even 
the  best  of  the  institutions  which  are 
members  of  this  organization. 

One  thing,  I  remember,  I  kept  repeat¬ 
ing  to  you  people  over  and  over  again  in 
those  earlier  days,  and  that  was  that  if 
you  wanted  qualitative  measures  of  at¬ 
tainment  in  any  sense  of  the  word  it 
would  undoubtedly  be  necessary  to  sup¬ 
ply  a  much  larger  amount  of  informa¬ 
tion  than  had  ever  been  necessary  under 
the  old  procedures.  I  am  sure  that  this 
situation  has  proved  to  be  a  little  oner¬ 
ous  at  times,  but  I  myself  see  no  other 
way  by  means  of  which  the  revised  ac¬ 
crediting  program  can  be  carried  on. 

The  work  of  this  committee  is  now 
near  completion.  It  seems  to  me  that  it 
has  been  accepted  so  completely  in  the 
phUosopby  and  practices  of  this  Com¬ 
mission  as  almost  to  be  surprising;  but 
its  effect,  I  assure  you  as  I  have  had  oc¬ 
casion  to  know,  has  been  quite  national 
in  character  because  no  accrediting  body 
in  the  field  of  higher  education  today 
can  remain  complacently  on  the  old  ba¬ 
sis.  All  of  them,  I  assure  you,  are  aspir¬ 
ing  to  do  some  comparable  piece  of  work 
to  what  has  been  done  here  in  this  or¬ 
ganization.  And  especially  I  was  inter- 
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ested  to  note  its  influence  upon  the  hopes 
and  expectations  of  the  several  Commis¬ 
sions  on  Secondary  Schools  of  the  re¬ 
gional  associations.  I  have  had  some  oc¬ 
casion  during  the  past  two  years  to  note 
the  progress  and  plans  of  the  cooperative 
effort  which  is  now  going  on  among  the 
various  regional  associations  in  their  at¬ 
tempt  to  substitute  for  the  old  type  of 
standards  and  the  old  methods  of  ac¬ 
crediting  some  newer  practices  which  are 
more  in  line  with  that  which  was  adopted 
by  this  organization  for  the  institutions 
of  higher  education  some  time  ago. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  report  of  this  com¬ 
mittee  has  been  written  in  seven  vol¬ 
umes.  Sbi  of  these  volumes  have  been 
printed  and  distributed.  I  hope  that  they 
have  proved  interesting  to  you  and  stim¬ 
ulating  to  you.  I  hope  that  they  have 
shown  that  the  study  was  carried  on  in 
a  very  careful  and  scientific  manner.  I 
hope  that  they  are  useful  to  you  in  eval¬ 
uating  your  own  practices  against  those 
of  other  institutions  of  like  character. 

The  work  of  the  committee  is,  there¬ 
fore,  almost  complete.  The  seventh  vol¬ 
ume,  on  the  curriculum  or  the  educa¬ 
tional  program,  has  been  written  by 
Dean  Haggerty  and  I  presume  it  will 
soon  be  ready  to  submit  to  the  printer. 
The  budget  under  which  this  committee 
is  now  working  is  the  sum  of  $5,938.85 
for  the  fiscal  year  which  ends  June  30, 
1937.  At  that  time  the  work  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  should  be  finished.  Everything 
should  be  wound  up,  as  far  as  the  fi¬ 
nances  are  concerned.  I  should  like, 
therefore,  to  suggest  that  the  committee 
be  continued  to  the  first  of  July,  1937, 
and  discharged  at  that  time. 
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A.  COMMITTEES  OF  THE  GENERAL  ASSOCIATION 

1.  COMMITTEE  ON  THE  COOPERATIVE  STUDY  OF  SECONDARY  SCHOOL  STANDARDS 

G.  E.  Carkothers,  University  of  Michigan,  Chairman 
C.  G.  F.  Franzen,  Indiana  University,  Bloomington 

C.  R.  Maxweix,  University  of  Wyoming,  Laramie 

E.  E.  Morley,  Principal,  Cleveland  Heights  High  School,  Ohio 

M.  R.  Owens,  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  Little  Rock,  Arkansas 

2.  COMMITTEE  ON  THE  RECRUITING  OF  STUDENTS  FROM  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS  BY 

INSTITUTIONS  OF  HIGHER  EDUCATION 
L.  A.  Pittenger,  President,  Ball  State  Teachers  College,  Muncie,  Indiana,  Chairman 
A.  W.  Clevenger,  High  School  Visitor,  University  of  Illinois,  Urbana 
J.  T.  Gaffney,  Principal,  Roosevelt  High  School,  Chicago 

H.  M.  Gage,  President,  Coe  College,  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa 

J.  Andrew  Holley,  Director  of  Instruction,  State  Department  of  Education,  Oklahoma 
City,  Oklahoma 

G.  F.  Kay,  Dean,  College  of  Liberal  Arts,  University  of  Iowa,  Iowa  City 
G.  H.  Reavis,  Supervisor  of  High  Schools,  State  Department  of  Education,  Columbus, 
Ohio 

W.  C.  Reavis,  Professor  of  Education,  University  of  Chicago,  Chicago 
G.  W.  Rosenlof,  Professor  of  Secondary  Education,  University  of  Nebraska,  Lincoln 
L.  W.  Webb,  Professor  of  Education,  Northwestern  University,  Evanston,  Illinois 
G.  W.  Willett,  Superintendent,  Lyons  Township  High  School  and  Junior  College,  La 
Grange,  Illinois 

J.  M.  Wood,  President,  Stephens  College,  Columbia,  Missouri 

George  A.  Works,  Dean  of  Students  and  University  Examiner,  University  of  Chicago, 
Chicago 

3.  REPRESENTATIVES  TO  THE  AMERICAN  COUNCIL  ON  EDUCATION 

G.  H.  Reavis,  Supervisor  of  High  Schools,  State  Department  of  Education,  Columbus, 
Ohio 

A.  M.  ScHwiTALLA.  St.  Loub  University,  St.  Louis,  Missouri 
George  A.  Works,  University  of  Chicago,  Chicago 

4.  REPRESENTATIVES  TO  THE  ANNUAL  MEETINGS  OF  THE  OTHER  REGIONAL 

ACCREDITING  ASSOCIATIONS 
(To  be  appointed) 

B.  COMMITTEES  OF  THE  COMMISSION  ON  INSTITUTIONS  OF  HIGHER  EDUCATION 

I.  COMMITTEE  ON  THE  ACCREDITING  OF  JUNIOR  COLLEGES  THAT  ARE  COMBINA¬ 
TIONS  OF  HIGH-SCHOOL  AND  COLLEGE  WORK. 

(Joint  Committee  with  the  Commission  on  Secondary  Schools) 
a)  Representatives  of  the  Commission  on  Institutions  of  Higher  Education 
George  Buck,  Principal,  Shortridge  High  School,  Indianapolis,  Indiana 
Wm.  F.  Cunningham,  C.S.C.,  Professor  of  Education,  University  of  Notre  Dame, 
Notre  Dame,  Indiana 

Geo.  a.  Works,  Dean  of  Students  and  University  Examiner,  The  University  of  Chi¬ 
cago,  Chicago 
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b)  Representatives  of  the  Commission  on  Secondary  Schools 

John  Rufi,  Professor  of  Education,  University  of  Missouri,  Columbia,  Missouri, 
Chairman 

Rev.  J.  H.  Ostdiek,  Diocesan  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Omaha,  Nebraska 
Willard  Van  Slyck,  Principal,  Topeka  High  School,  Topeka,  Kansas 

2.  COMMITTEE  ON  THE  MASTER’S  DEGREE 

Geo.  a.  Works,  Dean  of  Students  and  University  Examiner,  The  University  of  Chicago, 
Chicago,  Chairman 

D.  H.  Eikenderry,  Professor  of  Education,  Ohio  State  University,  Columbus 

G.  W.  Rosenlof,  Professor  of  Secondary  Education,  University  of  Nebraska,  Lincoln 

3.  COMMITTEE  ON  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  AND  ATHLETICS 

B.  L.  Stradley,  Dean  of  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  Ohio  State  University,  Columbus, 
Chairman 

Chas.  E.  Friley,  President,  Iowa  State  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts,  Ames 
J.  D.  Hill,  President,  State  Teachers  College,  Superior,  Wisconsin 
iRvmo  Maurer,  President,  Beloit  College,  Beloit,  Wisconsin 

4.  COMMITTEE  ON  THE  CHICAGO  MUSICAL  COLLEGE 

George  F.  Kay,  Dean  of  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts,  State  University  of  Iowa,  Iowa  City, 
Chairman 

Earl  V.  Moore,  Director  of  the  School  of  Music,  University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor 
A.  H.  Upham,  President,  Miami  University,  Oxford,  Ohio 

5.  COMMITTEE  ON  THE  SCHOOL  OF  THE  ART  INSTITUTE  OF  CHICAGO 

George  F.  Kay,  Dean  of  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts,  State  University  of  Iowa,  Iowa 
City,  Chairman 

David  M.  Robb,  Professor  of  Fine  Arts,  University  of  Minnesota,  Minneapolis 
A.  H.  Upbam,  President,  Miami  University,  Oxford,  Ohio 

6.  COMMITTEE  ON  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  CHICAGO  EXPERIMENT 

(Joint  Committee  with  the  Commission  on  Secondary  Schools) 

Thosias  E.  Benner,  Dean  of  the  College  of  Education,  University  of  Illinois,  Urbana, 
Chairman 

A.  E.  MacQuarrie,  Principal,  Washburn  High  School,  Minneapolis,  Minnesota 

7.  COMMITTEE  ON  THE  COLORADO  STATE  COLLEGE  OF  EDUCATION  EXPERIMENT 

(Joint  Committee  with  the  Commission  on  Secondary  Schools) 

C.  R.  Maxwell,  Dean  of  the  College  of  Education,  University  of  Wyoming,  Laramie, 
Chairman 

H.  H.  Mills,  Assistant  Professor  of  Education,  University  of  Colorado,  Boulder 
F.  P.  O’Brien,  Professor  of  Education,  University  of  Kansas,  Lawrence 

8.  TENTATIVE  COMMITTEE  ON  GEORGE  WILLIAMS  COLLEGE 

A.  H.  Upham,  President,  Miami  University,  Oxford,  Ohio,  Chairman 
Edith  Abbott,  Dean  of  the  School  of  Social  Service  Administration,  The  University  of 
Chicago,  Chicago 

E.  H.  Kraus,  Dean  of  the  College  of  Literature,  Science,  and  the  Arts,  University  of 
Michigan,  Ann  Arbor 

9.  COMMITTEE  ON  THE  KANSAS  CITY,  MISSOURI,  EXPERIMENT 

Charles  H.  Judd,  Head  of  the  Department  of  Education,  The  University  of  Chicago, 
Chicago,  Chairman 

Thomas  E.  Benner,  Dean  of  the  College  of  Education,  University  of  Illinois,  Urbana 
L.  V.  Koos,  Professor  of  Secondary  Education,  The  University  of  Chicago,  Chicago 
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10.  COMMITTEE  ON  THE  LITTLE  ROCK  JUNIOR  COLLEGE  EXPERIMENT 

(Joint  Committee  with  the  Commission  on  Secondary  Schools) 

H.  G.  Hotz,  Professor  of  Education,  University  of  Arkansas,  Fayetteville,  Chairman 
Albert  Cook,  Principal,  Fort  Smith  Senior  High  School,  Fort  Smith,  Arkansas 

11.  COMMITTEE  ON  THE  TULSA,  OKLAHOMA,  EXPERIMENT 

(Joint  Committee  with  the  Commission  on  Secondary  Schools) 

J.  D.  Elutf,  Formerly  Professor  of  High  School  Administration,  University  of  Missouri, 
Columbia,  Chairman 

H.  G.  Lull,  Professor  of  Education,  Kansas  State  Teachers  College  of  Emporia,  Emporia 
H.  E.  Chandler,  Associate  Professor  of  Education,  University  of  Kansas,  Lawrence 

12.  REPRESENTATIVES  OF  THE  COMMISSION  ON  INSTITUTIONS  OF  HIGHER  EDUCA¬ 

TION  APPOINTED  TO  COMMITTEES  OF  THE  COMMISSION  ON  CURRICULA  OF 
SECONDARY  SCHOOLS  AND  INSTITUTIONS  OF  HIGHER  EDUCATION 

a)  Committee  on  Preparation  of  High  School  Teachers 

Oliver  0.  Young,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Galesburg,  Illinois 

b)  Committee  on  Studies  in  Certain  Curricula  Fields — Mathematics  (University  of 

Nebraska) 

J.  G.  Masters,  Principal,  Central  High  School,  Omaha,  Nebraska 

13.  BOARD  OF  REVIEW 

H.  M.  Gage,  President,  Coe  College,  Cedar  Rapitjs,  Iowa,  Chairman 

A.  H.  Upham,  President,  Miami  University,  Oxford,  Ohio,  Vice-Chairman 

Geo.  a.  Works,  Dean  of  Students  and  University  Examiner,  The  University  of  Chicago, 
Chicago,  Secretary 

George  Buck,  Principal,  Shortridge  High  School,  Indianapolis,  Indiana 
Wm.  F.  Cunningham,  C.S.C.,  Professor  of  Education,  University  of  Notre  Dame,  Notre 
Dame,  Indiana 

W.  P.  Morgan,  President,  Western  Illinois  State  Teachers  College,  Macomb 

C.  COMMITTEES  OF  THE  COMMISSION  ON  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS 

1.  COMMITTEE  ON  BLANKS 

R.  W.  Kraushaaer,  South  Dakota,  Chairman,  (1938) ;  Ralph  Stinson,  Secretary,  Kansas 
(1939) ;  W.  E.  McVey,  Illinois  (1937) ;  B.  C.  B.  Tighe,  North  Dakota  (1938) 

2.  COMMITTEE  ON  STANDARDS 

L.  N.  McWhorter,  Minnesota,  Chairman  (1937);  G.  W.  Rosenlof,  Nebraska  (1938); 
H.  G.  Hotz,  Arkansas  (1939) ;  A.  W.  Clevenger,  Illinois  (1938) ;  C.  E.  Pence,  Illinois 
(1938);  A.  J.  Gibson,  West  Virginia  (1939);  J.  T.  Giles,  Wisconsin  (1937) 

3.  COMMITTEE  ON  EXPERIMENTATION  AND  SPECIAL  STUDIES 

C.  R.  Maxwell,  Chairman,  Wyoming  (1937) ;  M.  R.  Owens,  Arkansas  (1939) ;  A.  A. 
Reed,  Nebraska  (1937) ;  C.  W.  Boardman,  Minnesota  (1938) ;  F.  W.  Stemple,  West 
Virginia  (1938) 

4.  COMMITTEE  ON  LIBRARY 

B.  Lamar  Johnson,  Missouri,  Chairman;  Douglass  Wafles,  Illinois;  G.  H.  Reavis, 
Ohio;  Ross  N.  Young,  Minnesota 

5.  SPECIAL  COMMITTEE  ON  STUDY  OF  STANDARDS 

George  E.  Carrothers,  Michigan,  Chairman;  Carl  C.  F.  Franzen,  Indiana;  C.  R- 
Maxwell,  Wyoming ;  E.  E.  Morley,  Cleveland  Heights,  Ohio ;  M.  R.  Owens,  Arkansas. 
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D.  COMMITTEES  OF  THE  COMMISSION  ON  CURRICULA  OF  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS 
AND  INSTITUTIONS  OF  HIGHER  EDUCATION 

1.  STEERING  COMMITTEE 

L.  W.  Webb,  Northwestern  University,  Evanston,  Illinois,  Chairman 

G.  W.  Willett,  Lyons  Township  High  School,  LaGrange,  Illinois 

H.  H.  Ryan,  Wisconsin  High  School,  Madison,  Wisconsin 
F.  E.  Henzlik,  University  of  Nebraska,  Lincoln 

J.  E.  Foster,  State  College,  Ames,  Iowa 

A.  L.  Spohn,  High  School,  Hammond,  Indiana 

2.  COMMITTEE  ON  STATUS  AND  TRENDS  OF  CURRICULA 

A.  L.  Spohn,  High  School,  Hammond,  Indiana,  Chairman 
J,  A.  CiEUENT,  University  of  Illinois,  Urbana 

B.  J.  Rivett,  Northwestern  High  School,  Detroit,  Michigan 

3.  COMMITTEE  ON  EXPERIMENTAL  COLLEGE  ENTRANCE  REQUIRMENTS 

H.  H.  Ryan,  University  High  School,  Madison,  Wisconsin,  Chairman 

M.  P.  Gaffney,  New  Trier  Township  High  School,  Winnetka,  Illinois 
J.  E.  Stonecxpber,  Roosevelt  High  School,  Des  Moines,  Iowa 

R.  B.  Patin,  Shaker  Heights  High  School,  Shaker  Heights,  Ohio 
Raymond  W.  Osborne,  Francis  Parker  High  School,  Chicago,  Illinois 

4.  COMMITTEE  ON  PREPARATION  OF  HIGH  SCHOOL  TEACHERS 

L.  W.  Webb,  Northwestern  University,  Evanston,  Illinois,  Temporary  Chairman 

a)  Subcommittee  on  Academic  Preparation 

F.  E.  Henzuk,  University  of  Nebraska,  Chairman 
Harl  R.  Douglass,  University  of  Minnesota 
Thomas  E.  Benner,  University  of  Illinois 

DeWitt  Morgan,  Arsenal  Technical  High  School,  Indianapolis,  Indiana 
H.  H.  Hagen,  Crane  High  School,  Chicago 

O.  O.  Young,  Galesburg,  Illinois  (Representing  Commission  on  Institutions  of  Higher 
Education) 

M.  H.  Whjjng,  University  of  Wisconsin  (Representing  Commission  on  Secondary 
Education) 

Samuel  Everett,  Northwestern  University,  Evanston,  Illinois 
Carl  C.  F.  Franzen,  Indiana  University,  Bloomington  (Representing  special  committee 
on  Study  of  Standards) 

b)  Subcommittee  on  Professional  Preparation 

Samuel  Everett,  Northwestern  University,  Evanston,  Illinois,  Chairman 

E.  O.  Melby,  Northwestern  University,  Evanston,  Illinois 
J.  E.  Irion,  University  of  Missouri,  Columbia 
Paul  W.  Harnly,  High  School,  Grand  Island,  Nebraska 

E.  H.  Eixenberry,  Ohio  State  University,  Columbus 

F.  E.  Henzlik,  University  of  Nebraska,  Lincoln 

H.  D.  Hrudka,  j.  Sterling  Morton  High  School,  Cicero,  Illinois 

5.  COMMITTEE  ON  FUNCTIONAL  ORGANIZATION  OF  SECONDARY  SCHOOL  CURRICULA 
John  E.  Foster,  State  College,  Ames,  Iowa,  Chairman 

R.  D.  Lindquist,  Ohio  State  University,  Columbus 

C.  L.  Cushman,  Denver  Public  Schools,  Denver,  Colorado 
L.  W.  Webb,  Northwestern  University,  Evanston,  Illinois 
H.  H.  Ryan,  Wisconsin  High  School,  Madison,  Wisconsin 
John  E.  Stout,  Northwestern  University,  Evanston,  Illinois 
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ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  COMMISSION  ON  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS 
G.  W.  Rosenlof,  Secretary 


Another  year  has  passed  and  before  us 
are  the  data  concerning  the  development 
of  secondary  education  in  the  North 
Central  Association  area.  What  do  these 
data  reveal?  How  have  the  schools  ac¬ 
credited  to  this  Association  fared  and 
what  are  some  of  the  more  significant 
statistical  facts  with  respect  to  them?  In 
a  preceding  Quarterly^  there  were  re¬ 
vealed  in  a  summary  manner  certain  of 
the  outstanding  facts  with  respect  to  the 
member  schools  for  1935-1936.  It  is  our 
purpose  in  this  report  to  treat  in  a  some¬ 
what  more  detailed  manner  many  of  the 
facts  for  1936-1937  as  revealed  in  the 
Annual  Statistical  Summary,  distributed 
to  those  present  at  the  last  annual  meet¬ 
ing  and  reproduced  herein. 

One  year  ago  our  annual  report  gave 
evidences  of  some  considerable  progress 
being  made.  It  was  noted  in  brief  that 
the  number  of  schools  accredited,  the 
average  enrollments  in  these  schools,  the 
number  of  graduates  reported,  the  length 
of  the  school  year,  the  number  of  teach¬ 
ers  employed  and  the  salaries  paid  as 
well  as  the  number  of  reorganized  schools 
had  increased  somewhat.  It  was  also 
shown  that  some  improvement  had  been 
made  with  respect  to  the  organization  of 
the  daily  program,  the  qualifications  of 
teachers,  principals  and  superintendents, 
the  ratio  between  number  of  teachers 
employed  and  total  pupil  enrollments, 
the  teaching  load,  and  the  status  of  the 
library  and  its  services. 

There  were  very  few  evidences  to  re¬ 
veal  any  serious  failures  upon  the  part 
of  our  schools  to  make  some  exp)ected 

'See  the  Quabteblv  for  October,  1936,  pp. 
182  ff. 


improvements.  True,  there  have  been 
times  when  more  progress  was  made,  but 
taking  into  account  the  very  serious  ec¬ 
onomic  recession  of  the  past  half  decade, 
our  professional  leadership  is  to  be  com¬ 
mended  for  its  determined  efforts  to  re¬ 
gain  lost  ground  and  so  far  as  possible 
hold  these  gains  against  the  very  persis¬ 
tent  efforts  of  the  selfish  minorities  who 
plead  the  cause  of  retrenchment  and  the 
necessity  of  reducing  the  burdens  of 
public  taxation. 

Throughout  the  North  Central  Associ¬ 
ation  area  there  have  been  altogether  too 
many' instances  of  reductions  in  public 
expenditures  for  which  the  schools  have 
been  forced  to  bear  the  lion’s  share. 
Such  disproportionate  sacrifices  as  the 
schools  have  made  must  not  and  can¬ 
not  continue.  Economies  at  the  expense 
of  the  best  interests  of  youth  cannot 
longer  be  tolerated.  The  leadership  in 
the  secondary  schools  must  assume 
greater  responsibility  in  the  immediate 
future  for  properly  informing  the  lay 
group — the  parents  and  citizens  in  every 
community,  of  the  real  needs  for  further 
improving  our  educational  facilities  and 
extending  these  opportunities  to  more 
and  more  of  our  increasingly  larger  num¬ 
bers  of  youth  seeking  to  better  prepare 
themselves  for  more  effective  citizenship. 

Such  leadership  rightly  and  persist¬ 
ently  exercised  by  all  our  people  will 
very  certainly  hasten  the  attainment  of 
greater  accomplishments  in  secondary 
education  and  bring  to  early  fruition 
some  of  the  ideas  and  ideals  so  oft  ex¬ 
pressed  with  resp)ect  to  the  more  satis¬ 
factory  program  for  the  education  of  our 
adolescent  population.  The  road  ahead  is 


TABLE  I 

SUUMABY  OF  THE  1936-37  ANNUAL  RePOETS  OF  SeCONDAEV  SCHOOLS  ACCEEDITED  BY  THE  NOETH  CeNTBAL  ASSOCIATION 


1936 .  267683  128010  139673  i8  1910  >4S  406  142  1635  945  35  6  I  6.5  66.2  19.9  6.5  .3  .5  55343  49202  5404  2642  8046 

1935 .  255918  20  1923  125  327  153  1578  923  5.1  69.9  16.5  6.9  .3  .6  52886  46288  4334  1875  6209 


TABLE  I  {Concluded) 
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a  long  one.  But  it  challenges  and  beck¬ 
ons  us  to  take  up  the  struggle  and  “carry 
on”  unflinchingly.  The  glorious  achieve¬ 
ments  of  youth  in  the  next  decade  or  two 
will  far  more  than  merely  compensate 
for  the  price  we  must  pay. 

The  reader  will  do  well  to  examine  the 
detailed  statistical  summary  and  to  an¬ 
alyze  the  same  in  terms  of  the  successes 
or  failures  of  the  schools  within  the  state 
or  states  concerning  which  he  or  she  is 
interested.  It  is  obviously  impossible  and 
quite  unnecessary  for  the  ^cretary  of 
the  Commission  to  do  this.  Neither  time, 
energy  nor  space  will  permit.  A  few  out¬ 
standing  facts  relating  to  several  of  the 
states  will  be  called  to  attention  natur- 
allj'.  But  these  will  be  limited  by  the  ex¬ 
tent  to  which  they  reveal  the  very  out¬ 
standing  accomplishments  or  develop¬ 
ments  in  relation  to  the  whole  picture. 

In  treating  the  data,  all  schools  have 
been  grouped  or  classified  under  four 
headings  and  the  data  for  each  group 
separately  revealed  and  analyzed.  This 
grouping  is  based  upon  the  size  of  the 
school  and  treated  as  follows: 

1.  Schook  enrollbg  less  than  loo  pupik. 

2.  Schook  enrolling  200  to  499  pupils. 

3.  Schook  enrolling  500  to  999  pupik. 

4.  Schook  enrolling  1000  or  more  pupik. 

Detailed  data  for  each  group  are  not 
published  here.  Members  of  the  Com¬ 
mission  were  given  detailed  reports  at 
the  time  of  the  annual  meeting  held  in 
Chicago  in  April. 

AN  OVERVIEW 

This  year,  reports  from  2667  schools 
in  the  twenty  states  comprising  the  area 
in  which  the  North  Central  Association 
of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools  op)er- 
ates,  reveal  a  total  enrollment  of  1,446,- 
901  pupils  presided  over  by  57,742 
teachers,  supervisors  and  administrators. 

Of  the  total  number  of  persons  em¬ 
ployed,  it  is  of  interest  to  note  that 
5,799  are  reported  as  teachers  of  aca¬ 
demic  subject  matter  new  to  their  posi¬ 


tions  and  reported  for  the  first  time.  An¬ 
other  2,986  are  new  teachers  responsible 
for  the  teaching  of  non-academic  subject 
matter.  Furthermore,  370  persons  are 
designated  as  principals  or  superinten¬ 
dents  new  to  their  positions  and  reported 
for  the  first  time. 

How  do  these  figures  compare  or  con¬ 
trast  with  similar  figures  for  last  year? 


TABLE  II 

Numbers  and  Percentages  of  Schools  or 
Different  Sizes  for  1936  and  1937 


Size  op  School 

Number  op 
Schools 

Percentage 
OP  All 
Schools 

1936 

1937 

1936 

1937 

Under  200  .... 

871 

86s 

33-2 

32-4 

200-499  . 

1031 

I04S 

39-3 

39-1 

500-999  . 

379 

403 

145 

iS-i 

icx>o  or  over  . . . 

340 

3S4 

13.0 

23-4 

Total  . 

2621 

2667 

100.0 

100.0 

The  number  of  schools  reporting  has 
increased  slightly  less  than  2  per  cent 
(more  exactly,  1.75  per  cent).  Enroll¬ 
ments  increased  a  trifle  more  than  3 
per  cent  and  the  total  number  of  em¬ 
ployed  persons  increased  approximately 
4.5  per  cent.  The  full-time  equivalency 
of  persons  employed  increased  more 
nearly  5  per  cent.  The  increase  in  enroll¬ 
ment  over  last  year  is  not  as  great  as 
that  reported  for  the  year  preceding, 
when  it  was  5.5  per  cent.  On  the  other 
hand  the  number  of  new  schools  re¬ 
ported  last  year  over  the  preceding  year 
was  two  and  five-tenths  per  cent  as  com¬ 
pared  to  1.75  per  cent  this  year.  The  per¬ 
centage  increase  in  employed  p>ersonnel 
was  the  same  as  last  year,  although  the 
increase  in  full  time  equivalency  in¬ 
creased  6.3  per  cent  last  year  as  com¬ 
pared  with  approximately  5  per  cent 
this  year. 

SIZE  OF  SCHOOL 

The  average  size  of  all  schools  ac¬ 
credited  to  the  Association  as  just  noted 
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is  542.  This  represents  a  slight  but  con¬ 
tinuous  increase  over  preceding  years.  It 
is  seven  more  than  last  year  and  21 
more  than  for  1934-35.  In  twelve  years 
the  number  has  practically  doubled. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  a  slight  decrease 
in  the  percentage  of  schools  in  the  first 
two  groups  is  recorded.  On  the  other 


in  each  group  for  each  of  the  twenty 
states  is  indicated.  As  reported  last  year 
North  Dakota  continues  to  be  the  state  in 
which  the  greatest  percentage  of  schools 
have  enrollments  of  less  than  200  pupils. 
Four  states  —  Arkansas,  New  Mexico, 
North  Dakota  and  South  Dakota,  each 
report  less  than  three  per  cent  of  their 


TABLE  III 

Percentage  of  Schools  of  Various  Sues  by  States 


Percentage  or  Schools  Enrolling 


State 

Under  200 

200-499 

500-.999 

1000  or  over 

1936 

1937 

1936 

1937 

1936 

1937 

1936 

1937 

Arizona  . 

S7-S 

50.0 

32. 5 

37-S 

S-o 

7-5 

5.0 

5.0 

Arkansas  . 

58.9 

53-4 

28.7 

34-3 

9.6 

9.6 

2.7 

2.7 

Colorado  . 

46.2 

47.6 

34-6 

32.0 

10. 5 

8.7 

8.6 

II. 7 

Illinois  . 

33.6 

34-3 

35-0 

33.8 

ii-S 

12.0 

19.8 

19.9 

Indiana  . 

16.6 

16.4 

33.8 

33-6 

28.9 

27.8 

20.6 

22.2 

Iowa  . 

31.2 

31.6 

49.0 

48.7 

12.7 

12.7 

■a 

6.9 

Kansas  . 

43.1 

4S-0 

38.1 

37-6 

13.8 

13.6 

■SI 

53 

Michigan  . 

19. 1 

16.9 

43.6 

45-1 

16.8 

16. 5 

20.4 

20.5 

Minnesota  . 

28.7 

27-5 

44.2 

43-3 

13.9 

IS. 8 

13. 1 

13.3 

Missouri  . 

32.6 

32.1 

40. 5 

35-7 

11.6 

17.9 

15.3 

14.3 

Montana  . 

47.6 

48.7 

28.6 

26.8 

14.3 

14.6 

95 

9.8 

Nebraska  . 

SI. 8 

40.3 

34-7 

36.4 

9.2 

9.1 

4.3 

4.2 

New  Mexico  .... 

38.4 

44.4 

SS.8 

50.0 

2.9 

3.0 

2.9 

2.8 

North  Dakota  .. 

78.2 

71.8 

14.4 

21. 1 

14.4 

4.2 

3.0 

2.8 

Ohio  . 

23.0 

22.6 

41.2 

38.7 

17. 1 

17.8 

19.6 

20.8 

Oklahoma  . 

27.4 

28.4 

47-2 

45-9 

19.8 

20.2 

S.6 

SS 

South  Dakota  . . 

S4-7 

52. 1 

34-2 

37.0 

8.3 

8.2 

2.7 

2.7 

West  Virginia  . . 

23.1 

16.2 

50.0 

53.8 

20.4 

24.1 

6.4 

6.0 

Wisconsin  . 

14  s 

14.4 

42.3 

41.7 

22.6 

23.0 

20.5 

20.9 

Wyoming  . 

26.6 

23.0 

S6.6 

60.0 

13.4 

13.9 

3.3 

3.3 

All  . 

33.2 

32.4 

39-3 

39.1 

14. 5 

IS. I 

13.0 

13.4 

hand  as  an  offset  to  this  there  is  a  slight 
increase  in  the  number  of  schools  in 
the  two  groups  representing  the  larger 
schools.  Last  year,  we  recorded  an  in¬ 
crease  in  the  number  of  schools  enrolling 
200  to  499  pupils,  with  a  very  small  de¬ 
crease  in  the  number  of  schools  enrolling 
400  to  999.  To  be  exact  this  number  was 
two  schools.  A  more  pronounced  decrease 
in  the  number  of  schools  of  200  or  less 
is  shown  this  year  as  contrasted  with  the 
data  for  two  years  ago.  This  conditicHi 
has  been  continuous  during  the  past  five 
years  or  more. 

In  Table  III  the  percentage  of  schools 


schools  as  having  enrollments  of  1000  or 
more  pupils.  Six  states  are  shown  to  have 
five  per  cent  of  their  schools  with  more 
than  1000  pupils.  Only  four  states — In¬ 
diana,  Wisconsin,  Ohio  and  Michigan  re¬ 
port  more  than  twenty  per  cent  of  their 
schools  having  enrollments  of  1000  or 
more  pupils.  Wyoming  reports  the  larg¬ 
est  percentage  of  schools  having  enroll¬ 
ments  ranging  from  200  to  499  pupils 
and  Indiana  reports  the  greatest  propor¬ 
tion  of  schools  of  500  to  999  pupils  in 
attendance.  Strangely  enough,  exactly 
one-half  of  Indiana’s  122  schools  are 
schools  of  500  or  more  pupils. 
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REORGANIZATION 

Table  IVa  reveals  another  slight  de¬ 
crease  in  the  number  and  per  cent  of  three- 
and  four-year  high  schools  with  a  corre¬ 
sponding  increase  in  the  number  and 
per  cent  of  hve-and  six-year  high  schools 
This  fact  compares  favorably  with  the 
findings  as  reported  for  last  year.  How¬ 


high  schools.  Attention  is  called  to  the 
fact  that  only  5.8  per  cent  of  the  smallest 
group  of  schools  are  reported  as  three 
year  systems  while  73 .4  per  cent  are  four- 
year  and  almost  20  per  cent  are  six-year 
schools.  Of  the  group  of  schools  enrdl- 
ing  1000  or  more  pupils  33.0  per  cent  are 
three-year  schools  and  only  10.3  per  cent 
are  six-year  schools.  Slightly  more  than 


TABLE  IVa 

Percentage  of  Various  Types  of  Schools  in  1936  and  1937 


Size  of  School 

1  Percentage  op  All 

Three  Year  Senior 
High  School 

Five  and  Six  Year 

High  School 

1936 

1937 

1936 

1937 

Under  200 . 

16.7 

14.9 

29.3 

30.0 

300-499  . 

25.8 

26.9 

48.2 

46.6 

500-999  . 

24.6 

24.8 

14.8 

16.3 

1000  and  over . 

32.9 

33.4 

7.7 

7-1 

Total  . 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

ever,  there  was  a  small  but  noticeable  in¬ 
crease  in  four-year  high  schools  last 
year  over  the  year  preceding. 

Again  it  is  interesting  to  note  the  con¬ 
tinued  tendency  for  a  larger  percentage 
of  schools  having  enrollments  of  200  to 
499  to  organize  as  five-  and  six-year 
schools.  It  is  also  to  be  noted  that  the 
greater  proportion  of  the  three-year  high 
schools  represent  schools  of  1000  or  more 
pupils. 

Table  IVb  presents  a  somewhat  dif¬ 
ferent  picture.  For  all  schools  it  is  seen 
that  65.2  per  cent  are  four-year  high 
schools;  20.5  per  cent  are  six-year  high 
schools  and  12.5  per  cent  are  three-year 


half  of  the  schools  of  largest  enrollments 
are  still  operating  as  four-year  institu¬ 
tions  and  accredited  as  such. 

Contrasted  with  the  same  data  gov¬ 
erning  reorganization  that  were  available 
for  1925,  1926  and  1930  and  reported 
last  year,  we  have  very  definite  evi¬ 
dences  of  considerable  reorganization 
during  the  past  decade.^ 

ENROLLMENTS 

The  total  enrollments  in  2667  schools 
accredited  to  the  Association  total  i,- 
446,901.  This  represents  a  small  increase 

1  See  North  Central  Association  Quar¬ 
terly,  XI,  2  (October,  1936),  182. 


TABLE  IVb 

Proportionate  Representation  of  Various  Types  of  Schools 


Size  of  School 

Percentage  of 

3 -year  Schools 

4-year  Schools 

5 -year  Schools 

6-year  Schools 

1936 

1937 

1936 

1937 

1936 

1937 

1936 

1937 

Under  200  . 

6.5 

S-8 

7S-2 

73-4 

1.3 

I.S 

17.0 

19.3 

200-499  . 

8.6 

8.7 

66.1 

64.6 

1. 1 

1-9 

24.2 

22.8 

500-999  . 

22.4 

20.6 

S6-7 

SS-i 

1-4 

3.2 

19. S 

21. 1 

1000  and  over  .... 

33.0 

31.6 

54-7 

56.2 

2.0 

1.2 

10.3 

II. 0 

All  . 

13.0 

12.5 

66.0 

65.2 

1-4 

1.8 

19.6 

20.5 
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of  about  1 .8  per  cent  in  number  of  schools 
and  slightly  more  than  three  per  cent  in 
pupils  enrolled.  The  increase  this  year  is 
not  so  great  as  that  reported  for  last 
year,  when  it  was  shown  to  be  5.5  per 
cent. 

Table  V  reveals  that  almost  70  per 
cent  of  the  enrollments  are  represented 
by  schools  of  500  or  more  pupils  each. 

than  8  per  cent  of  the  total  enroll¬ 
ment  is  shown  to  be  in  schools  of  less 
than  200  pupils  each. 

Turning  back  to  Table  II  and  com¬ 
paring  data  for  number  of  schools  of 


this  situation  at  this  time.  An  effort  will 
be  made,  however,  to  analyze  further 
the  data  from  the  several  states  to  dis¬ 
cover  where  and  why  this  reduction  has 
occurred  and  report  the  same  in  a  sub¬ 
sequent  issue  of  the  Quarterly.  A  very 
pronounced  increase  of  enrollments  in 
grades  ten  and  eleven  over  last  year  in¬ 
dicates  that  the  twelfth  grade  will  next 
year  be  larger  than  that  for  this  year. 
Postgraduate  enrollments  and  “specials” 
decreased  by  almost  3000.  This  figure 
is  practically  5200  less  than  two  years 
ago  and  practically  1 5,000  less  than  four 


TABLE  V 

ENROIXMENTS  for  1936  AND  1937 


Enrollment  | 

Percentage  or  Total 

1936 

1937 

1936 

1937 

Under  200  . 

113.077 

113,579 

8.1 

7.8 

!  300-499  . 

326,033 

332,578 

33.3 

23.0 

Soo-999  . 

365,066 

381,141 

18.9 

19.4 

1000  and  over  . 

698,334 

719,603 

49.8 

49-8 

Total  . 

1403400 

1446,901 

100.0 

100.0 

varying  size  with  enrollment  data  of 
Table  V  one  finds  that  32.4  per  cent  of 
schools  enroll  but  7.8  per  cent  of  the  pu¬ 
pils.  On  the  other  hand  another  13.4  per 
cent  of  the  schools  (those  of  1000  or 
more  pupils)  enroll  practically  50  per 
cent  of  all  the  pupils. 

Grade  Distribution. — Of  the  1,446,901 
pupils,  the  data  reveal  that  1,096,288 
were  enrolled  in  grades  above  the  ninth. 
Of  these  15,559  were  reported  as  post¬ 
graduate  pupils  and  those  who  were  in¬ 
dicated  as  “specials.”  The  increase  in 
enrollment  in  grades  above  the  ninth  is 
3.3  per  cent.  The  percentage  increase 
over  last  year  is  practically  one  per  cent 
under  that  of  the  increase  reported  last 
year  over  that  of  1935.  This  year  for 
the  first  time  in  a  considerable  number 
of  years  the  twelfth-grade  enrollment  is 
less  than  that  of  the  year  preceding. 
Data  are  insufficient  to  justify  the  sec¬ 
retary  in  making  any  explanation  of 


years  ago.  The  percentage  decrease  in 
two  years  is  shown  to  be  almost  25 
per  cent  and  in  four  years  approxi¬ 
mately  50  per  cent.  In  all  probability 
this  decrease  is  largely  accounted  for  by 
improvement  in  importunities  for  gain¬ 
ful  emplo}m]ent  or  in  ability  to  continue 
in  institutions  of  higher  education.  The 
development  of  the  junior  college  has, 
no  doubt,  been  a  contributing  factor. 

Table  VI  indicates  the  percentage  of 
enrollments  in  grades  10,  ii  and  12  as 
well  as  of  students  in  postgraduate  or 
special  classes.  These  data  indicate  again 
the  decrease  in  enrollment  in  the  twelfth 
grade  and  in  postgraduate  or  special 
groups.  On  the  other  hand  an  increase  is 
to  be  noted  in  grades  ten  and  eleven.  It 
is  of  some  interest  to  note  that  the  de¬ 
creased  enrollments  in  the  twelfth  grade 
are  a  characteristic  of  each  of  the  four 
groups  of  schools.  Last  year  this  de¬ 
crease  was  in  the  eleventh  grade. 
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Average  Enrollment  per  School.  — 
Last  year  the  average  enrollment  per 
school  was  reported  to  be  535 — ^an  in¬ 
crease  of  14  over  the  year  preceding. 
This  year  there  is  a  further  increase  of 
7  or  542.  Illinois,  Indiana,  and  Michi¬ 
gan  report  average  enrollments  in  excess 


the  total  reported  for  the  eleventh  grade 
of  the  year  preceding.  The  girls  repre¬ 
sent  approximately  52  per  cent  of  the 
total  number.  Again  the  smaller  schook 
have  a  little  of  the  edge  as  to  the  per¬ 
centage  of  graduates  in  proportion  to 
total  enrollments.  The  larger  schools  are 


TABLE  VI 

Percentage  of  Totai.  Enrollments 


Size  of  School 

Grade  lo  | 

1  Grade  1 1 

Grade  12 

Graduates 
and  Specials 

1936 

1937 

1936 

1937 

1936 

1937 

1936 

1937 

Under  200  . 

35.8 

36.1 

33.1 

32.8 

29.9 

29.3 

2.2 

1.8 

200-499  . 

37-5 

37-7 

31S 

32.9 

29.2 

27.7 

1.8 

1.7 

SOO-^99  . 

38.7 

38.9 

31-3 

32.7 

28.1 

27.1 

1.9 

1.7 

1000  and  over  .... 

40. s 

40.9 

31-4 

32.2 

26.5 

25.5 

1.6 

1.4 

Total  . 

39.1 

39. S 

31.4 

32. 5 

27.6 

26.6 

1.9 

1.4 

of  700,  Illinois  leading  with  789.  North 
Dakota  reports  an  average  enrollment 
in  its  schools  of  203.  Arkansas,  New 
Mexico,  and  South  Dakota,  each  report 
less  than  300  as  an  average  enrollment. 

TABLE  VII 
Average  Enrollments 


Sue  of  School 


Under  300  . . 
200-499  . . . . 

500-999  - 

1000  or  over 


Average  Enrollments 

1935 

1936 

1937 

129 

129 

131 

313 

316 

318 

688 

700 

697 

2027 

2054 

2033 

S2X 

535 

542 

Table  VII  reveals  enrollments  in  the 
four  groups  of  schools  ranging  from  13 1 
in  schools  of  less  than  200  to  2033  in 
schools  of  1000  or  more  pupils. 

Graduates. — The  number  of  gradu¬ 
ates  exceeded  that  of  last  year  by  13  >744 
— the  total  number  being  281,427.  This 
number  exceeds  that  of  1935  by  25,509. 
The  per  cent  of  increase  this  year  over 
that  of  last  year  is  5.1.  The  increase 
over  the  year  preceding  is  approxi¬ 
mately  10  per  cent.  Again,  it  is  inter¬ 
esting  to  observe  that  the  total  number 
of  graduates  represents  85.4  per  cent  of 


apparently  more  successful  in  keeping 
boys  in  high  school  through  graduation. 

LENGTH  OF  SCHOOL  YEAR 

The  compiled  data  for  all  schools  in¬ 
dicate  that  the  number  of  schools  pro¬ 
viding  for  a  school  year  in  excess  of  36 
weeks  is  increasing.  Last  year  there  were 
693,  this  number  being  88  more  than 
for  the  year  preceding.  This  year  the 
number  is  733.  There  were  180  schook 
maintained  for  more  than  38  weeks. 
Michigan  leads  all  states  in  the  Associ¬ 
ation  in  this  respect  in  that  94  or  more 
than  one-half  the  entire  number  main¬ 
tain  a  school  year  of  more  than  38 
weeks.  Colorado  and  Missouri  rank  sec¬ 
ond  and  third  respectively.  Three  states, 
Arkansas,  Oklahoma  and  West  Virginia 
report  no  schools  being  maintained  for 
more  than  the  regulation  nine  months. 

On  the  other  hand  there  was  an  in¬ 
crease  of  50  per  cent  in  the  number  of 
schools  that  maintained  less  than  36 
weeks.  Last  year  there  were  18  and  this 
year,  27.  One-third  of  this  latter  num¬ 
ber  are  located  in  the  two  states  of  Ne¬ 
braska  and  Kansas.  Seven  states  report 
no  schools  maintained  for  less  than  36 
weeks. 
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In  Table  VII,  one  observes  that  there 
has  been  a  one  per  cent  increase  in  the 
percentage  of  schools  enrolling  less  than 
200  pupils  and  maintaining  less  than  a 
36  week,  term  of  school.  Practically  no 
change  is  noticeable  in  the  second  group. 
Two  schools  in  the  third  group  account 
for  the  .5  per  cent  of  schools  maintain¬ 
ing  less  than  36  weeks.  On  the  other 
hand  the  increased  percentage  of  schools 
maintaining  a  school  year  in  excess  of 
38  weeks  is  quite  noticeable.  As  would 


there  has  been  a  more  noticeable  in¬ 
crease  among  the  two  groups  of  smaller 
schools  as  regards  the  number  of  schools 
scheduling  class  periods  in  excess  of  55 
minutes.  This  is  somewhat  in  contrast  to 
the  data  on  this  point  as  set  out  last 
year  when  it  was  shown  that  “schools 
under  200  in  enrollment  tend  to  return 
to  the  traditional  practice.”  The  data  as 
regards  the  schools  of  200  to  1000  pu¬ 
pils  in  enrollment  were  identical  with 
those  of  the  preceding  year. 


TABLE  VII 

Length  of  School  Year 


Size  of  School 

Weeks  in  School  Year 

—36  1 

36  1 

37 

i  38  1 

38  + 

1936 

1937 

1936 

1937 

1936 

1937 

1936 

1937  1 

1936 

1937 

Under  200  . 

0.9 

1-9 

85.2 

83.8 

S-8 

1.8 

1-9 

400-499  . 

0.9 

0.8 

7S-I 

73-8 

mSi 

S-3 

S-o 

6.1 

500-999  . 

o.S 

65.2 

66.0 

S-o 

S-9 

6.4 

1000  and  over  . . 

43-2 

40.7 

■n 

msM 

iS-3 

21.4 

All  . 

0.7 

I.O 

72.9 

71. S 

1  s-s 

S-4 

1  is-s 

iS-3 

S-4 

6.8 

be  expected  this  is  particularly  true  with 
respect  to  the  schools  enrolling  1000  or 
more  pupils.  The  changes  in  other  re¬ 
spects  are  relatively  insignificant. 

LENGTH  OF  CLASS  PERIODS 

The  number  of  schools  scheduling 
classes  on  a  40  to  54  minute  basis  has 
decreased.  Last  year  there  were  1635 
schools  so  reporting.  This  year  the  num¬ 
ber  of  such  schools  is  1580,  a  decrease 
of  3-5  per  cent.  Last  year  it  is  seen  that 
37  per  cent  of  the  schools  scheduled 
classes  of  55  minutes  or  more.  This  year 
the  percentage  is  practically  41  per  cent. 
The  percentage  of  schools  providing 
class  periods  of  75  minutes  or  more  is 
practically  the  same — only  one  school 
more  than  last  year  is  so  reported.  The 
number  of  schools  maintaining  a  65  to 
75  minute  period  is  exactly  the  same.  It 
is  clearly  evident  that  the  trend  is  defi¬ 
nitely  toward  a  55  to  65  minute  period. 

In  Table  VIII,  it  is  revealed  that 


PUPIL  LOAD 

The  number  of  persons  permitted  to 
carry  more  than  four  units  of  class  work 
continues  to  increase.  This  year  slightly 

TABLE  VIII 

Percentage  of  Each  Group  of  Schools 
Scheduling  Class  Periods  of  55 
OR  More  Minutes 


Size  of  School 

1  Percentage 

1936 

1937 

Under  200  . 

22 

26.8 

200-499  . 

43 

46.4 

SOO-999  . 

S6 

S7-I 

1000  or  more . 

40 

39-S 

All  Schools  . 

37 

40.7 

less  than  29  per  cent  of  the  pupils  are 
reported  as  carrying  more  than  four 
units.  Last  year  it  was  shown  to  be 
26.2  and  for  the  year  preceding  24.3  per 
cent.  The  percentage  carrying  five  units 
or  more  remains  practically  stationary 
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or  constant.  There  has  been  a  constant 
increase  ever  since  1931  in  the  percent¬ 
age  of  pupils  carrying  an  excess  of  four 
units  of  class  work. 

The  percentage  of  pupils  registered 
for  or  carrying  less  than  four  units  has 
decreased  somewhat  from  the  hgure  re¬ 
ported  last  year.  It  is  still  greater,  how¬ 
ever,  than  for  the  year  preceding  last 
year.  This  is  the  first  year  since  1929 
that  there  has  not  been  an  increase. 


by  2,599  and  that  of  the  year  preceding 
by  4,856- 

2.  The  full-time  equivalency  of  the 
total  reported  for  this  year  is  51,623. 
This  number,  again,  exceeds  that  of  last 
year  by  2,421  and  that  of  193S  by  5,335- 

3.  As  indicated  at  the  outset,  while 
enrollments  have  increased  slightly  less 
than  two  per  cent  the  total  number  of 
persons  employed  to  take  charge  of  the 
schools  increased  4.5  per  cent,  the  full 


TABLE  IX 
Pupn.  Load 


Pekcintaoi  op  Total  Enbollmknt 
Pebmitted  to  Cabby  fob  Cbedit 


Sue  op  School 

More  than  Four 
Units 

1 _ 

Five  or  More 
Units 

1936 

1937 

1936 

1937 

Under  30o . 

19-6 

S-9 

6.2 

200-499  . 

23-4 

7.6 

7-8 

500-999  . 

.  39.6 

8.6 

9.0 

1000  or  more . 

32-9 

7.3 

7.3 

All  Schools . 

1  36.3 

38.9 

1  7-3 

7-6 

Table  X  continues  to  reveal  the  ob¬ 
servation  made  a  year  ago,  viz.,  the 
tendency  for  the  larger  schools  to  per¬ 
mit  a  greater  percentage  of  pupils  to 
carry  more  than  the  normal  load — four, 
to  but  not  including  five  units.  The  first 
three  groups  of  schools  are  shown  to 
have  a  larger  percentage  of  pupils  car¬ 
rying  five  or  more  units.  The  group  of 
largest  schools  report  an  identically 
equal  percentage.  As  noted  last  year  this 
represents  a  violation  of  Standard  9. 
One  is  led  to  question  somewhat  the  de¬ 
sirability  of  continuing  a  standard  that 
is  seemingly  out  of  harmony  with  per¬ 
mitted  practice. 

THE  TEACHING  PERSONNEL 

Some  immediate  observations  relative 
to  the  teaching  personnel  should  be  set 
down.  They  are  these; 

I.  A  total  of  57,742  teachers,  super¬ 
visors  and  administrators  are  employed. 
This  number  exceeds  that  of  last  year 


time  equivalency  being  an  increase  of 
practically  five  per  cent. 

4.  The  percentage  of  new  teachers 
employed  (8785)  represents  15.2  per 
cent  of  the  total  number.  This  figure  in¬ 
dicates  a  continued  increase  in  turnover 
during  past  three  years.  It  is  still  con¬ 
siderably  less  than  the  figures  reported 
in  earlier  years. 

TABLE  X 

Percentage  of  New  Teachers 


Sub  op  School 

Pescentage  of  New 
Teachebs 

1936  1937 

Under  200 . 

35.1  36.3 
19.9  31.6 
14-1  24-3 

7.9  8.1 

1000  or  over . 

All  Schools . 

I4-S  2S.2 

Table  X  again  reveals  the  hereto¬ 
fore  mentioned  fact  that  the  larger 

schools  tend  to  retain  their  teachers 
for  longer  periods  of  time.  The  greatest 
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turnover  is  in  the  schools  of  less  than 
200  pupils. 

5.  Of  the  entire  number  of  new  teach¬ 
ers  of  academic  subject-matter,  5,799, 
only  30  are  reported  as  not  having  a 
degree  or  its  equivalent.  This  is  but 
five-tenths  of  one  per  cent  of  the  total. 
Last  year  the  number  failing  to  qualify 
in  this  respect  represented  1.3  per  cent. 
Only  56  persons  or  slightly  less  than 
one  per  cent  were  reported  to  be  de¬ 
ficient  in  the  matter  of  professional 
training.  This  is  slightly  better  than 
the  condition  as  reported  last  year. 

6.  Of  the  30  persons  teaching  in 
academic  fields,  and  not  holding  a 
degree,  twelve  were  employed  in  schools 
of  less  than  200  pupils  each.  Another 
nine  were  employed  in  schools  of  200  to 
499  pupils.  Only  three  were  employed 
in  schools  of  1000  or  more  pupils  and 
that  in  the  two  states  of  Oklahoma  and 
Arizona.  Exactly  one-half  of  the  states 
reported  no  new  teachers  without  de¬ 
grees.  Wisconsin  was  the  worst  offender 
in  this  regard,  accounting  for  seven  of 
the  non-degree  teachers. 

As  has  been  the  case  in  previous  years 
the  teachers  of  the  so-called  non-aca¬ 
demic  subjects  new  to  their  positions 
included  a  rather  large  number  of 
individuals  who  were  reported  as  not 
possessing  a  degree.  This  number  rep¬ 
resents  7  per  cent  of  all  new  teachers  in 
this  group.  In  fact  there  were  226  such 
teachers  reported  for  this  year — 1936- 
1937.  This  exceeded  last  year’s  report 
on  this  matter  by  six.  Again  220  per¬ 
sons  were  employed  as  teachers  classified 
for  non-academic  teaching  and  possess¬ 
ing  less  than  the  fifteen  hours  of  pro¬ 
fessional  training.  This  number  was 
greater  by  25  than  the  number  so  re¬ 
ported  last  year.  Illinois  alone  reported 
68  persons  in  this  group  without  a 
degree  and  57  without  the  fifteen  hours 
of  professional  work.  Arizona,  North 
Dakota  and  Wyoming  reported  no 


teachers  in  this  group  as  being  without 
a  degree.  North  Dakota  and  South 
Dakota  reported  no  teachers  of  non- 
academic  subject  matter  as  not  possess¬ 
ing  the  desired  fifteen  hours  of  profes¬ 
sional  training. 

Strangely  enough  schools  of  largest 
enrollments — 1000  or  more,  employed 
new  teachers  of  non-academic  subject 
matter  without  degrees  or  with  less  than 
fifteen  hours  of  professional  training. 
More  than  one-half  of  68  persons  in  Il¬ 
linois,  just  referred  to  as  having  no  de¬ 
degree,  were  teachers  in  this  group  of 
largest  schools — ^45  to  be  exact.  And 
37  in  this  group  were  persons  with  less 
than  the  fifteen  hours  of  professional 
training. 

It  is  not  possible  for  us  to  say  (as  was 
said  last  year)  that  this  situation  is  in¬ 
dicative  of  any  improvement.  It  does 
not  seem  to  be  so  far  as  a  comparison 
of  data  for  this  year  with  that  of  last 
year  is  concerned. 

7.  One  hundred  and  one  of  the  new 
teachers  teaching  in  the  academic  fields 
are  reported  as  not  having  fully  met  the 
requirements  as  to  subject-matter  prepa¬ 
ration.  This  number  approximates  two 
per  cent  of  all  new  teachers  of  academic 
subject  matter.  Practically  one-fourth 
of  these  are  reported  in  the  one  state  of 
Ohio.  Michigan  and  Colorado  account 
for  nineteen  each.  The  states  of  Indiana, 
Montana,  New  Mexico,  South  Dakota, 
West  Virginia  and  Wyoming  report  none 
failing  to  qualify. 

8.  New  Superintendents  and  Princi¬ 
pals. — The  data  relative  to  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  new  superintendents  and  prin¬ 
cipals  indicate  that  369  such  persons 
have  been  employed.  Of  these  50  fail  to 
meet  the  Master’s  degree  requirement. 
Michigan  reports  7  out  of  26  as  not 
qualifying.  Five  states — Arkansas,  Mc«i- 
tana,  New  Mexico,  West  Virginia  and 
Wyoming  report  none  as  failing  to  con¬ 
form. 
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9.  Salary  trends  continue  favorably. 
This  year  1553  schools  reported  in¬ 
creases  in  salary  schedules.  This  repre¬ 
sents  58.2  per  cent  of  all  schools.  Only 
44  schools — 1.6  per  cent,  reported  de¬ 
creases  in  schedules.  The  increase  in 
number  of  schools  reporting  better  sal¬ 
ary  schedules  is  225.  The  number  de¬ 
creasing  salary  schedules  is  19  less  than 
for  last  year. 

Moreover  the  number  of  schools  re¬ 
porting  salary  schedules  as  insufficient 
to  attract  well  qualified  persons  con¬ 
tinues  large.  One  hundred  forty  schools 


of  the  schools  with  enrollments  of  500  to 
999  have  difficulty  in  this  matter.  On 
the  other  hand  schools  of  1000  or  more 
pupils  appear  to  have  a  great  deal  of 
difficulty  in  holding  down  the  pupil- 
teacher  ratio.  Almost  one-fourth  of  the 
schools  in  this  group  report  a  pupil- 
teacher  ratio  in  excess  of  30. 

Again,  whereas  72  per  cent  of  the 
schools  of  less  than  200  pupils  report  a 
pupil-teacher  ratio  of  less  than  21,  the 
schools  of  1000  or  more  include  very 
few  schools — ^less  than  i  per  cent,  that 
are  able  to  maintain  a  pupil-teacher  ra- 


TABLE  XI 

Pupil  Teacher  Ratio  in  Percentages 


Size  of  School 

Pupil  Teacher  Ratio  of 

Less  than  2 1 

21  to  2  5 

26  to  30 

More  than  30 

1936 

1937 

1936 

1937 

1936 

1937 

1936 

1937 

Under  200  . 

63.6 

72.0 

27.6 

-  21.9 

7-9 

S-2 

0.9 

0.9 

200-499  . 

2I-S 

22.7 

45-8 

49.6 

28.4 

24.0 

4-3 

3-7 

500-999  . 

S-S 

4.4 

31-4 

36.7 

SO.  7 

49.1 

12.4 

9.8 

1000  and  over . 

I  .0 

o-S 

12.9 

16.1 

57-7 

60.5 

28.4 

22.9 

All  Schools  . 

30. s 

32.9 

33-6 

34-3 

28.4 

26.6 

7.S 

6.2 

— 5.2  per  cent  so  reported.  The  number 
of  schools  is  but  10  less  than  that  for 
last  year.  It  is  hardly  fair  to  make  any 
comparisons  as  between  states,  although 
it  might  be  pointed  out  that  West  Vir¬ 
ginia  reports  the  largest  number  of 
schools  as  having  salary  schedules  that 
are  insufficient. 


tio  so  small  as  this.  One  wonders  as  to 
whether  or  not  the  standards  or  recom¬ 
mendations  of  the  Association  so  far  as 
pupil-teacher  ratio  is  concerned  mean 
very  much.  It  would  seem  that  here  is 
a  problem  that  merits  some  study. 

TEACHING  LOAD 


PUPIL  TEACHER  RATIO 

The  data  clearly  reveal  an  improve¬ 
ment  as  regards  pupil-teacher  ratio.  The 
number  of  schools  reporting  an  excess 
of  30  pupils  per  teacher  has  been  further 
decreased,  the  number  now  being  165  as 
over  against  194  last  year.  The  decrease 
represents  a  reduction  of  practically  17 
per  cent. 

In  Table  XI  one  notes  schools  enroll¬ 
ing  less  than  500  students  have  little 
difficulty  in  maintaining  a  pupil-teacher 
ratio  of  30  or  less.  Less  than  10  per  cent 


A  comparison  of  the  data  for  last  year 
and  this  year  indicates  that  the  number 
of  teachers  responsible  for  less  than 
four  to  five  classes  daily  continues  to 
increase.  Especially  is  this  true  so  far  as 
those  teaching  four  or  less  than  four 
classes  daily  is  concerned.  At  the  other 
extreme  the  number  of  teachers  respon¬ 
sible  for  more  than  six  classes  daily 
remains  quite  the  same  as  that  reported 
for  last  year. 

Again  the  number  of  teachers  respon¬ 
sible  for  150  pupil  recitations  or  less  per 
day  has  materially  increased.  The  re- 
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I  lationship,  however,  of  these  figures  to 
!  the  total  number  of  teachers  employed 
each  year  (last  and  this)  remains  prac¬ 
tically  the  same — 68  to  69  per  cent. 
The  number  responsible  for  more  than 
150  pupil  recital  tons  per  day  increased 
from  17,494  to  18,077. 

Table  XII  sets  forth  data  as  to  the 
percentages  of  numbers  of  classes  taught 
daily  for  each  of  the  four  groups  of 
schools  as  well  as  for  all  schools.  It  will 
be  noted  that  little  difference  exists  be¬ 
tween  figures  for  last  year  and  this  year 
so  far  as  each  group  is  concerned.  One 


LIBRARY  EXPENDITURES 

Of  the  entire  number  of  schools  only 
three  per  cent  report  inadequate  provi¬ 
sions  being  made  for  the  support  of  the 
library.  The  amount  spent  per  pupil  for 
library  purposes  in  the  several  states 
varies  from  $0.57  to  $1.05,  the  average 
being  $0.73.  Contrasted  with  the  report 
for  last  year  this  is  $0.07  per  pupil  more. 
Obviously  the  smaller  schools  will  spend 
more  per  pupil  than  will  the  larger 
schools.  The  number  of  schools  spend¬ 
ing  more  than  $200  per  year  per  school 


TABLE  XII 

Number  of  Classes  Daily  Expressed  in  Percentages 


Number  of  Classes 


Size  of  School  | 

Less  than  4  | 

4  to  6 

1  More  than  6 

1936 

1937 

1936 

1937 

1936 

1937 

Less  than  200 . 

33-4 

33.8 1 

65.2 

64.8 

1-4 

1.4 

400-499  . 

■  Ba 

76.9 

75.8 

2.0 

2-5 

500-999  . 

K  mm 

80.9 

81.3 

0.9 

1-3 

1000  and  over . 

■9 

■9 

86.4 

85-7 

2.7 

2.8 

All  Schools . 

21.9 

18.3 

7S-3 

79-5 

2.8 

2.2 

notes  the  continued  tendency  for  a 
greater  percentage  of  teachers  in  the 
smaller  schools  than  of  the  larger  schools 
to  teach  less  than  four  classes  daily. 
Again  the  percentage  of  teachers  teach¬ 
ing  more  than  six  classes  daily  continues 
to  be  twice  as  large  in  the  group  of 
schools  of  1000  or  more  pupils  as  the 
percentage  in  the  smallest  school  group. 
Strange  to  say  Group  II  and  Group  IV 
are  very  nearly  alike  in  this  respect, 
while  Groups  I  and  III  are  very  nearly 
alike. 

The  data  for  the  several  groups  of 
i  schools  relating  to  the  number  of  pupil 
recitations  per  teacher  are  so  nearly 
identical  to  those  of  last  year  as  to  jus¬ 
tify  their  not  being  included  in  this 
resume.  The  reader  is  referred  to  last 
year’s  table  on  this  matter  (see  page  180 
of  the  Quarterly  for  October,  1936). 


is  1964,  as  against  1532  last  year.  The 
number  spending  less  than  $200  is  989, 
as  against  1062  last  year.  The  number 
of  schools  spending  less  than  $0.75  per 
pupil  is  1013.  The  number  of  libraries 
cataloged  is  shown  to  be  14.  One  state 
is  responsible  for  about  half  of  these. 

LABORATORIES 

In  the  matter  of  laboratory  facilities 
there  are  reported  to  be  48  schools 
whose  laboratory  facilities  are  inade¬ 
quate.  This  is  such  a  small  number  that 
it  is  relatively  insignificant.  Improve¬ 
ment  in  both  laboratory  and  library 
facilities  are  very  much  in  evidence. 

ATHLETICS 

One  other  item  that  we  call  attention 
to  is  the  fact  that  there  are  but  twenty 
schools  that  report  violations  of  Regula- 
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tions.  This  is  somewhat  more  than  that 
of  last  year,  and  still  somewhat  greater 
than  the  year  before. 


It  is  very  obvious  that,  so  far  as  these 
data  reveal,  our  secondary  schools  are 
more  and  more  giving  evidence  of  hav¬ 
ing  weathered  the  storm  of  the  recent 
economic  recession.  We  look  with  con¬ 
fidence  to  the  future,  believing  that  be¬ 
cause  of  improved  conditions,  because  of 
a  higher  type  of  professional  leadership, 
and  because  of  the  continued  interest  of 


laymen  in  the  development  of  our  sec¬ 
ondary  schools  we  have  reason  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  future  is  altogether  bright. 
The  Secretary  is  confident  that  you  as 
professional  leaders  have  it  within  your 
power  to  become  potent  factors  in  the 
continued  growth  and  development  of 
our  program  of  secondary  school  in¬ 
struction.  In  all  probability  future  re¬ 
ports  will  not  concern  themselves  so 
much  with  the  details  of  a  statistical  na¬ 
ture  as  with  the  revealing  of  informatiwi 
of  a  much  more  intangible  but  certainly 
more  significant  nature. 


THE  AMERICAN  COUNCIL  ON  EDUCATION 


REPORT  OF  ITS  NINETEENTH  MEETING 
J.  Andrew  Holley,'  Chairman 
Commission  on  Secondary  Schools 


The  American  Council  on  Education 
held  its  Nineteenth  Annual  Meeting  on 
May  I,  and  2,  1936,  in  the  United 
States  Chamber  of  Commerce  Building, 
Washington,  D.  C.  The  fact  that  more 
delegates  and  guests  attended  this  meet¬ 
ing  than  any  previous  meeting  indicates 
a  growing  interest  in  the  purposes  and 
activities  of  the  American  Council  on 
Education. 

A  roll  call  of  the  membership  suggests 
the  number,  character,  and  importance 
of  the  institutions,  departments,  and  or¬ 
ganizations  which  constitute  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Council  on  Eklucation. 

The  membership  of  the  Council  con¬ 
sists  of  Constituent  members,  such  as 
the  North  Central  Association  of  Col¬ 
leges  and  Secondary  Schools;  Associate 
members,  such  as  the  National  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Deans  and  Advisers  of  Men;  and 
Institutional  members,  such  as  the  Kan¬ 
sas  State  Teachers  College,  and  the 
Massachusetts  State  Department  of  Ed¬ 
ucation.  The  total  membership  reported 
to  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Coun¬ 
cil  on  June  27,  1936,  is  as  follows:  Con¬ 
stituent,  29;  Associate,  28;  Institutional, 
325;  Total,  382. 

In  connection  with  the  membership  of 
the  Council,  an  important  change  in  the 
Constitution  was  approved  at  the  1936 
meeting.  State  Departments  of  Educa¬ 
tion  are  now  eligible  to  be  elected  as 
Institutional  members.  The  amended 
section  of  the  Constitution  now  reads: 

Membership.  Institutional  Members.  This 
group  shall  consist  of  colleges,  universities  and 

'  Mr.  Holley  was  the  official  delegate  of  our 
Association  to  this  meeting. — The  Eoitos. 


professional  and  technical  schools  of  similar 
grade,  State  Departments  of  Education,  and 
of  other  organizations  and  institutions  of  high 
standing  that  carry  on  educational  activities 
or  cooperate  with  educationai  institutions  in 
improving  instruction  or  administration. 

It  is  contemplated  that  State  Depart¬ 
ments  of  Education  in  the  North  Cen¬ 
tral  territory  will  obtain  membership  in 
the  Council,  and  thus  join  forces  in  the 
study  and  solution  of  problems  of  state 
and  national  concern.  Both  the  Council 
and  the  State  Departments  of  Educaticm 
should  be  strengthened  by  this  union. 

The  President  of  The  American  Coun¬ 
cil  on  Education,  Dr.  George  F.  Zook, 
in  his  Report  at  the  Nineteenth  Annual 
Meeting  defined  and  outlined  the  pri¬ 
mary  functions  of  the  Council  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  language: 

It  is  exceedingly  desirable  that  we  should 
keep  in  the  forefront  of  our  minds  the  central 
aspiration,  not  by  any  means  thoroughly  rec¬ 
ognized  as  yet,  that  the  American  Council  on 
Education  is  a  council  in  which  the  representa¬ 
tives  of  important  educational  associations  and 
institutions  consider  together  basic  problems  of 
common  or  major  concern  to  American  educa¬ 
tion.  The  Council  was  never  intended,  there¬ 
fore,  to  supplant  its  several  member  associa¬ 
tions  and  institutions.  Each  of  them  continues 
to  bear  its  own  individual  responsibilities.  The 
Council  indeed  belongs  to  its  members.  It  is 
their  device  for  considering  overlapping  and 
fundamental  educational  problems  and  for 
cooperative  action. 

Every  organization  must  be  judged 
primarUy  and  finally  by  the  services 
which  it  renders  to  society  in  general 
and  to  its  individual  members  in  par¬ 
ticular.  Dr.  Zook  pointed  out  in  the 
President’s  Report  at  the  Nineteenth 
Annual  Meeting  some  of  the  services 
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being  rendered  by  the  Council  in  return 
for  the  payment  of  dues  by  its  members. 
First,  there  are  those  services  of  direct 
value  to  members,  such  as  the  publica¬ 
tion  and  distribution  of  the  Educational 
Record,  The  American  State  and  Higher 
Education,  The  Construction  and  Use 
of  Achievement  Examinations,  State 
Support  for  Public  Education,  The  Eco¬ 
nomic  Ability  of  the  States  to  Finance 
Public  Schools,  and  the  third  edition  of 
American  Universities  and  Colleges.  The 
Cooperative  Test  Service  and  the  Finan¬ 
cial  Advisory  Service  are  other  illustra¬ 
tions  of  this  general  typje  of  contribution 
by  the  Council. 

Another  and  broader  type  of  service 
is  represented  by  the  work  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Youth  Commission  under  the  chair¬ 
manship  of  Newton  D.  Baker.  Dr.  Ho¬ 
mer  P.  Rainey,  in  discussing  the  pro¬ 
gram  and  activities  of  this  Commission 
which  was  requested  to  develop  a  com¬ 
prehensive  plan  for  the  care  and  educa¬ 
tion  of  American  Youth,  outlined  the 
major  phases  as  follows; 

1.  A  comprehensive  analysis  of  the  charac¬ 
teristics  of  youth,  and  an  evaluation  of  the 
influences  to  which  they  are  subject; 

2.  The  continuous  study  of  commonly  ac¬ 
cepted  goals  in  the  care  and  education  of 
American  youth,  for  the  purpose  of  determin¬ 
ing  the  adequacy  of  these  goals  in  relation  to 
present  social,  economic,  and  political  trends; 

3.  The  investigation  of  agencies  concerned 
with  the  care  and  education,  and  the  even¬ 
tual  recommendation  of  procedures  which  seem 
to  influence  young  people  most  effectively; 
and 

4.  The  systematic  popularization  and  pro¬ 
motion  of  desirable  plans  of  action  through 
conferences,  publications,  demonstration  of 
promising  procedure. 

Dr.  Rainey’s  report  dealt  in  some  de¬ 
tail  with  the  procedures  for  and  the  pro¬ 
gress  in  carrying  on  this  four-fold  un¬ 
dertaking. 

The  fact  that  the  Council  obtained 
grants  of  approximately  three  hundred 


thousand  dollars  from  different  founda¬ 
tions  and  agencies  during  the  year  to 
carry  on  its  various  projects  and  activi¬ 
ties  indicates  a  high  degree  of  confidence 
in  the  purposes  and  character  of  the  of¬ 
ficers,  employees,  and  members  of  the 
Council. 

The  Council  has  been  of  great  service 
in  connection  with  the  work  of  the  Co¬ 
operative  Study  of  Secondary  School 
Standards.  It  has  served  as  the  fiscal 
agents  for  this  project  and  has  assisted 
in  obtaining  a  grant  of  $116,000  by  the 
General  Education  Board  to  complete 
the  formulation  and  evaluation  of  cri¬ 
teria  for  stimulation  and  accreditation  of 
secondary  schools.  The  North  Central 
Association  is  directly  and  vitally  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  outcomes  of  this  project.  Dr. 
Grizzell  at  this  session  has  given  a  very 
enlightening  report  of  the  purposes,  pro¬ 
cedures,  and  progress  of  this  study. 

The  territory  and  institutions  served 
by  the  North  Central  Association  were 
well  represented  on  the  program  of  the 
Council  Meeting.  Among  the  speakers 
from  this  section  were  Dr.  L.  D.  Coff¬ 
man,  President  of  the  University  of 
Minnesota,  and  Chairman  of  the  Coun¬ 
cil,  for  1935-1936;  Dean  Schwitalla, 
President  of  the  North  Central  Associ¬ 
ation  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools; 
and  Dr.  L.  L.  Thurstone  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Chicago. 

The  delegates  of  the  Council  on  Fri¬ 
day  afternoon  at  five  o’clock  were  guests 
of  President  and  Mrs.  Franklin  Delano 
Roosevelt  at  tea  at  the  White  House. 
The  President  spoke  informally  to  the 
delegates. 

The  program  for  the  Nineteenth  An¬ 
nual  Meeting  reflected  admirably  the  vi¬ 
sion,  scope  and  value  to  the  Council 
members  and  to  the  nation  of  the  varied 
and  worthwhile  educational  activities 
and  interests  of  the  American  Council 
on  Education. 


During  the  past  year  your  advisory 
committee  on  the  Chicago  Junior  Col¬ 
leges  had  one  conference  with  the  deans 
of  the  three  junior  colleges  and  a  repre¬ 
sentative  from  the  office  of  the  Super¬ 
intendent  of  Schools.  In  addition,  one 
day  was  also  spent  in  visiting  the  col¬ 
leges. 

In  the  report  made  in  1935,  attention 
was  called  to  the  difficulties  involved  in 
recruiting  a  staff  competent  to  deal  ef¬ 
fectively  with  large  group  instruction 
and  the  desirability  was  pointed  out  of 
giving  the  Superintendent  “an  adequate 
salary  schedule  and  a  free  hand  to  se¬ 
lect  outstanding  junior-college  teachers 
regardless  of  whether  or  not  they  held 
certificates  to  teach  in  Chicago.”  This 
suggestion  has  never  borne  any  fruit, 
and  apparently  the  decision  has  now 
been  made  to  limit  the  recruiting  of  the 
staff  to  those  who  were  formerly  on  the 
staff  at  Crane  and  those  who  have 
passed  the  Chicago  examinations. 

In  the  reports  for  1935  and  1936  the 
importance  of  adequate  library  facilities 
in  these  institutions  was  stressed.  Pro¬ 
gress  has  been  made  but  it  is  slow  and 
reveals  an  apparent  lack  of  appreciation 
of  the  importance  of  a  good  library  as  a 
part  of  the  instructional  resources  of  a 
college. 

Again  the  Committee  wishes  to  repeat 
the  suggestion  that  was  made  a  year  ago 


regarding  the  importance  of  having 
someone  in  the  office  of  the  Superintend¬ 
ent  who  will  devote  his  attention  ex¬ 
clusively  to  the  strengthening  of  the 
work  of  these  three  colleges.  The  col¬ 
leges  have  programs  of  general  educa¬ 
tion  which  are  alike  and  for  which  there 
appears  to  be  ample  justification  but 
there  should  be  developed  terminal  vo¬ 
cational  curriculums  adapted  to  the 
clientele  of  each  institution.  The  begin¬ 
ning  that  has  been  made  in  this  respect 
is  meagre  and  entirely  inadequate.  Rel¬ 
atively  little  progress  seems  likely  until 
someone  is  made  responsible  for  a  co¬ 
ordinated  development  of  the  three  in¬ 
stitutions. 

The  personnel  service  has  shown  im¬ 
provement  year  by  year  but  there  re¬ 
mains  opportunity  for  further  strength¬ 
ening. 

The  syllabi  for  the  several  courses 
that  have  been  prepared  by  faculty  com¬ 
mittees  should  have  commendation. 
They  represent  much  effort  and  on  the 
whole  are  to  be  regarded  as  creditable 
pieces  of  work  and  a  distinct  contribu¬ 
tion  to  the  effectiveness  of  the  instruc¬ 
tion  that  is  being  offered  by  the  colleges. 

The  committee  recommends  that  it 
be  discharged. 

Thomas  E.  Benner 
Ernest  O.  Melby 
Geo.  a.  Works,  Chairman 


II.  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  CHICAGO  EXPERIMENT 


The  committee  on  the  University  of 
Chicago  Experiment  made  up  of  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  Higher  and  the  Sec- 

1  These  reports  were  made  to  the  Association 
or  to  its  appropriate  Commissions  in  April,  1937. 
— The  Editor. 


ondary  Commissions  presents  the  fol¬ 
lowing  as  its  fourth  report  on  the  pro¬ 
gram  to  coordinate  the  last  two  years  of 
the  University  High  School  with  the 
two-year  University  College: 

A  curriculum  committee  appointed  by 
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the  University  of  Chicago  on  January 
1933,  “to  prepare  a  report  to  be 
submitted  to  the  college  faculty  on  the 
new  four-year  college  program”  pre¬ 
sented  this  report  on  March  9,  1937. 
The  rep)ort  has  been  adopted  by  the 
faculty,  and  in  the  fall  of  1937  will  go 
into  effect  for  the  first  time  for  students 
entering  the  first  year  of  this  new  four- 
year  college.  “The  present  curriculum 
of  the  first  two  years”  (formerly  known 
as  the  University  College)  “will  be  con¬ 
tinued — with  only  such  changes  as  ex¬ 
perience  dictates,”  says  the  adopted  re¬ 
port  of  the  College  Curriculum  Com¬ 
mittee. 

The  program  for  the  new  four-year 
unit  is  best  stated  in  terms  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  quotations  from  the  report  of 
the  Curriculum  Committee  as  adopted 
by  the  faculty: 

I.  General  Principles  Considered  Basic 
in  the  Four-Year  Program 

1.  The  emphasis  in  the  College  is  to  be 
placed  upon  general  education  so  conceived 
that  time  shall  be  available  to  students  in 
which  to  follow  special  interests  or  to  acquire 
a  greater  mastery  of  the  subjects  and  the  tech¬ 
niques  needed  for  advanced  work. 

2.  The  program  of  the  College  shall  be  or¬ 
ganized  to  take  cognizance  of  the  needs  of 
students  who  do  not  go  on  with  divisional  or 
professional  work.  The  educational  needs  of 
this  group  and  of  those  going  on  in  a  Divi¬ 
sion  or  Professional  School  will  be  met  by  the 
same  basic  program  of  general  education  indi¬ 
cated  in  Paragraph  i. 

3.  The  end  of  general  education  can  be 
achieved  best  by  helping  students  to  master 
the  leading  ideas  and  significant  facts  in  the 
principal  fields  of  knowledge,  with  a  view  to 
the  development  of  intelligent  action. 

4.  Students  shall  be  given  freedom  and  re¬ 
sponsibility  commensurate  with  their  ability 
to  use  such  freedom  and  responsibility  to  their 
advantage.  It  is  generally  agreed  that  students 
in  the  first  year,  because  of  their  immaturity, 
will  need  more  supervision  and  direction  than 
those  in  the  later  years.  It  b  abo  recognized 
that  in  the  second  year  and  occasionally  in  the 
first  year  certain  students  will  be  sufficiently 
mature  and  will  have  a  foundation  in  certain 
subject-matter  fields  to  merit  a  larger  degree 


of  freedom  than  can  be  accorded  to  most  stu¬ 
dents  at  thb  level.  The  faculty  may  employ 
such  plans  for  allowing  individual  freedom  as 
meet  with  the  approval  of  an  adminbtrative 
committee  composed  of  the  Dean  of  the  Col¬ 
lege,  the  Dean  of  Students  in  the  College,  and 
the  Assbtant  Dean  of  the  College.  It  b  ex¬ 
pected  that  by  the  time  students  reach  the 
third  year  of  the  College  program  they  will  be 
competent  to  use  advantageously  the  freedom 
now  accorded  students  in  the  College. 

II.  The  Proposed  Curriculum 

Humanities. — A  three-year  course  of  five 
hours  per  week  in  the  first  and  second  years 
and  four  hours  per  week  in  the  third  year. 

Foreign  Language. — The  mastery  of  a  for¬ 
eign  language  equivalent  to  that  represented 
by  two  entrance  units.  The  student  shall  dem¬ 
onstrate  hb  mastery  of  the  foreign  language 
by  passing  an  examination. 

Mathematics. — ^The  mastery  of  mathematics 
equivalent  to  that  represented  by  two  entrance 
units. 

The  Natural  Sciences:  Biological  Science. — 
A  two-year  course  of  four  hours  per  week  with 
additional  time,  not  to  exceed  two  hours  per 
week,  for  such  laboratory  work  as  b  regarded 
essentbl  to  effective  instruction.  A  student 
may  take  the  Introductory  General  Course  in 
the  Biological  Sciences  in  lieu  of  the  two-year 
course. 

The  Natural  Sciences:  Physical  Science. — K 
two-year  course  of  four  hours  per  week  with 
additional  time,  not  to  exceed  two  hours  per 
week,  for  such  laboratory  exercises  as  are  re¬ 
garded  essential  to  effective  instruction.  A  stu¬ 
dent  may  take  the  Introductory  General 
Course  in  the  Physical  Sciences  in  lieu  of  the 
two-year  course. 

Note:  In  the  opinion  of  the  Committee  the 
student’s  program  should  include  the  two-year 
course  in  the  biological  sciences  followed  by  the 
Introductory  General  Course  in  the  Physical  Sci¬ 
ences,  or  the  two-year  course  in  the  physical  sci¬ 
ences  followed  by  the  Introductory  General  Course 
in  the  Biological  Sciences. 

It  has  been  agreed  by  the  Committee  that  cog¬ 
nizance  shall  be  taken  of  the  demands  of  the  lab¬ 
oratory  exercises  upon  the  time  of  the  student  in 
assigning  readings  and  problems,  so  that  the  total 
time  required  in  the  science  courses  shall  not  be 
disproportionate  to  that  required  in  the  other 
courses. 

Philosophy. — A  one-year  course  of  four 
hours  per  week,  to  be  taken  in  the  last  year. 

Reading,  Writing,  and  Criticism. — A  three- 
year  course  of  three  hours  per  week. 
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Social  Sciences. — A  three-year  course  of  four 
hours  per  week. 

Electives. — ^The  equivalent  of  a  full  year’s 
work  in  each  of  two  elective  sequences. 

III.  Final  Examinations  and  Reports  of 
Progress 

1.  Such  papers  and  quizzes  shall  be  assigned 
in  each  course  as  are  deemed  essential  to  ef¬ 
fective  instruction  and  to  the  determination 
of  the  achievement  and  progress  of  the  stu¬ 
dents.  Upon  the  basis  of  the  information  se¬ 
cured  through  these  media  instructors  shall 
make  a  quarterly  (or  semester)  report  of  the 
progress  of  each  student.  This  report  is  to 
be  used  primarily  for  guidance  purposes,  for 
the  information  of  parents,  and  is  to  be  part 
of  the  student’s  official  record  for  purposes 
of  transferring  to  other  institutions. 

2.  A  student  shall  be  admitted  to  a  more 
advanced  course  only  when  he  has  demon¬ 
strated  a  satisfactory  mastery  of  the  course 
or  field  of  subject  matter  that  is  prerequisite 
to  the  advanced  course. 

3.  In  fulfillment  of  the  requirements  of  the 
four-year  College  a  student  shall  pass  a  sepa¬ 
rate  examination  covering  the  work  of  each 
year  of  each  course  as  outlined  in  the  cur¬ 
riculum. 

4.  The  examination  for  a  student  who  takes 
it  without  having  taken  a  course,  or  who  has 
done  unsatisfactory  work  in  a  course,  shall 
include  supplementary  exercises  to  check  ade¬ 
quately  his  mastery  of  that  course. 

5.  With  administrative  approval  a  student 
may  substitute  the  comprehensive  examina¬ 
tions  covering  Social  Sciences  I  and  II  for  the 
examinations  covering  the  three-year  course 
in  the  social  sciences.  Likewise  he  may  sub¬ 
stitute  the  comprehensive  examination  cover¬ 
ing  the  Introductory  General  Course  in  the 
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Humanities  plus  a  comprehensive  examina¬ 
tion  covermg  a  humanities  sequence  for  the 
examination  covering  the  three-year  course 
in  the  humanities. 

6.  Variations  in  the  examination  schedule 
shall  be  made  only  in  exceptional  cases  as  a 
means  of  allowing  the  student  to  take  more 
electives  in  accordance  with  the  objectives 
stated  in  Paragraph  i.  Section  I,  and  not  for 
reducing  the  total  amount  of  work  to  be 
done  in  fulfillment  of  the  College  Require¬ 
ments. 

Development  of  the  program  which  is 
described  above  will  continue  to  go  for¬ 
ward.  For  example,  a  committee  is  now 
at  work  on  the  organization  of  the  sec¬ 
ond  year  course  in  the  humanities.  Other 
curriculum  studies  are  also  in  progress. 
Modifications  are  also  likely  to  result 
from  data  secured  from  examinations 
and  from  other  sources. 

In  making  this  report  the  Committee 
raises  the  question  whether  it  would  not 
be  well  to  discontinue  further  inspection 
of  this  Experiment  until  the  spring  of 
1941  or  1942,  when  data  concerning  the 
first  group  of  students  completing  this 
four-year  unit  will  become  available.  At 
that  time  it  should  be  possible  to  pre¬ 
sent  a  thorough  survey  of  the  Experi¬ 
ment  in  the  light  of  actual  experience 
with  its  operation. 

Thokas  E.  Benner,  Chairman 
A.  E.  Mac(^arrie 


III.  THE  COLORADO  STATE  COLLEGE  OF  EDUCATION  EXPERIMENT 


The  three  members  of  the  conunittee 
appointed  to  supervise  this  experiment 
visited  the  Colorado  College  of  Educa¬ 
tion,  at  Greeley,  on  March  ii  and  12. 
One  member  visited  classes  in  the  Sec¬ 
ondary  School  on  Thursday  and  the 
three  members  visited  classes  on  Fri¬ 
day.  A  two-hour  conference  was  held 
Thursday  evening  with  the  director  and 
ten  members  of  his  teaching  staff.  At 
this  conference  the  administrative  of¬ 
ficers  of  the  College  were  also  present. 


Following  a  brief  statement  by  the  di¬ 
rector  on  the  progress  of  the  experiment, 
now  in  its  fifth  year,  there  was  discus¬ 
sion  of  several  features  and  questions 
asked  by  the  committee  were  frankly 
answered. 

In  addition  to  this  general  conference, 
individual  conferences  were  held  with 
the  high-school  librarian  (half-time),  the 
guidance  director  (half-time),  several 
members  of  the  instruction  staff,  and 
with  the  director.  Each  of  these  persons 
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responded  to  inquiries  with  readiness 
and  evidence  of  genuine  faith  in  their 
undertaking,  but  not  without  critical 
open  mindedness  and  a  desire  for  sug¬ 
gestions. 

Since  the  committee’s  visit  two  years 
ago,  a  separate  high-school  library,  ade¬ 
quate  in  size  and  with  gradually  in¬ 
creasing  facilities,  has  been  provided  for 
reference  and  free  reading.  There  are,  as 
formerly,  the  books  and  references  in 
various  classrooms  which  are  used  as 
study  laboratories.  A  part-time  librarian 
has  now  been  made  available. 

A  school  guidance  program  has  been 
developed  in  which  guidance  activities 
are  centered  in  one  person  as  director, 
although  teachers  are  also  responsible 
for  much  of  the  guidance.  Instruction 
is  organized  so  as  to  give  emphasis  to 
the  guidance  of  individuals;  and  “guid¬ 
ance  groups”  which  consist  of  from  18 
to  27  pupils  each  are  assigned  to  indi¬ 
vidual  teachers  for  social  or  general 
guidance.  Mental  achievement  and  vo¬ 
cational  tests  are  being  employed,  as 
well  as  case  study  data,  ratings  on  work 
habits,  social  adjustment,  etc. 

Another  innovating  feature  that  has 
been  introduced  here  is  an  Arts  and 
Crafts  course  in  which  an  attempt  is 
made  to  break  down  several  of  the  clas¬ 
sification  barriers  that  are  traditional. 
The  various  shop,  home,  trade,  business 
and  artistic  crafts  are  grouped  in  one 
course  and  housed  in  one  large  room,  so 
that  a  variety  of  these  activities  engage 
different  pupils  in  the  same  period.  Pu¬ 
pils  from  six  different  years  of  high 
school  advancement  as  well  as  boys  and 
girls  work  together  in  this  course.  More 
than  eighty  pupils  are  enrolled  in  the 
course,  for  which  three  instructors  (hav¬ 
ing  different  types  of  training)  and  a 
cadet  teacher  are  provided.  The  pupils, 
who  seem  to  be  pleasantly  and  purpose¬ 
fully  occupied  in  this  course,  consult  the 
instructor  who  is  most  likely  to  be  help¬ 


ful  on  any  problem  and  they  frequently 
assist  each  other — working  in  groups  of 
twos  and  threes.  There  seemed  to  be 
no  loafing  nor  undue  confusion.  One  in¬ 
structor  spoke  of  the  socializing  out¬ 
comes  in  this  course  as  especially  sig¬ 
nificant. 

It  is  usual  in  the  schedule  of  classes 
in  this  school  for  pupils  from  two,  three, 
or  four  years  of  school  advancement  to 
be  grouped  into  the  same  class.  That  the 
first  four  years  of  work  are  prescribed, 
with  flexibility  provided  within  each 
subject  or  activity,  facilitates  the  group¬ 
ing  indicated.  “Language  activities”  is 
scheduled  for  the  pupils  in  the  first  two 
years  as  one  group  and  for  those  in  the 
next  two  years  as  a  separate  group.  Lit¬ 
erature,  science  and  social  studies  are 
scheduled  for  fifth-  and  sixth-year  pupils 
during  the  same  two-hour  period  each 
day.'  A  minimum  of  one  hour  per  week 
must  be  spent  by  a  pupil  in  each  of 
these  subjects,  while  the  other  hours 
may  be  spent  according  to  his  individual 
needs  or  his  specific  projects  at  a  given 
time.  The  individualized  character  of 
the  instruction  permits  this  arrange¬ 
ment. 

The  six-year  period  during  which  pu¬ 
pils  remain  in  this  high  school  seems  to 
be  established  as  a  constant  factor. 
Nearly  all  other  features  are  flexible  and 
adjustable  to  the  needs  and  abilities  of 
the  individual  pupil.  Mathematics  is  or¬ 
ganized  informally  according  to  the 
needs  and  problems  which  arise  in  other 
subjects  or  activities  and  which  call  for 
some  definite  mathematics.  Social  sci¬ 
ence  is  related  to  current  life  situations 
and  the  interests  of  the  pupil  by  means 
of  much  laboratory  work  on  individual 
problems,  which  is  intended  to  provide 
him  with  practice  in  the  study  of  social 
problems.  While  officially  neither  grades 
nor  levels  of  instruction  are  now  used  in 
the  school,  yet  it  is  apparent  that  teach¬ 
ers  seem  to  find  it  difficult  in  their 
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thinking  and  speaking  to  avoid  the  use 
of  these  terms. 

The  school  takes  some  pride  in  the 
fact  that  several  members  of  its  staff 
have  been  taken  from  it  by  such  insti¬ 
tutions  as  Ohio  State,  Stanford  and  Co¬ 
lumbia  universities.  Yet  the  high  quality 
of  its  staff  seems  to  have  been  main¬ 
tained  by  the  replacements.  Indeed,  the 
success  of  the  experiment  is  largely  de¬ 
pendent  upon  the  selection  of  the  in¬ 
struction  staff  and  the  effectiveness  of 
the  guidance  service.  Both  instruction 
and  guidance,  as  well  as  the  administra¬ 
tive  direction,  seem  to  be  in  good  hands. 

The  school  expects  at  an  early  date 
(perhaps  by  April  i)  to  have  available 
an  analysis  of  the  college  records  of 
thirty  graduates  of  this  school  who  have 
entered  the  college  department.  The 
committee  believes  that  other  means  of 
appraising  the  instruction  are  also  de¬ 
sirable.  The  success  of  graduates  who 
enroll  in  other  colleges  than  the  Colo¬ 
rado  College  of  Education  should  be 
studied  over  a  period  of  years.  And 
some  means  should  be  employed  to  de¬ 


termine  how  successful  are  the  gradu¬ 
ates  of  the  school  who  engage  in  busi¬ 
ness,  farming  and  other  occupations 
instead  of  going  to  college.  The  favor¬ 
able  attitude  of  the  students  in  this 
school  is  indicated  by  their  statements 
and  by  a  relatively  small  number  of 
drop-outs. 

At  the  present  stage  of  the  experiment 
time  will  be  required  to  perfect  some 
minor  features,  to  modify  others,  to 
carry  the  plan  beyond  the  period  of  nov¬ 
elty,  and  to  appraise  more  fully  what 
seem  to  be  the  essential  outcomes.  What 
has  been  accomplished  deserves  the  en¬ 
couragement  of  genuine  approval.  It 
seems  desirable  that  the  contact  main¬ 
tained  with  this  experiment  should  not 
be  terminated  abruptly  at  this  time.  The 
committee  recommends,  therefore,  that 
authorization  be  granted  for  the  contin¬ 
uance  of  the  experiment  and  that  the 
school  be  visited  again  in  two  years. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

C.  R.  Maxwell,  Chairman 
H.  H.  Mills 
F.  P.  O’Brien 


rV.  THE  IOWA  STATE  TEACHERS  COLLEGE  EXPERIMENT 


During  the  present  quarter  at  the  Iowa 
State  Teachers  College  6$  per  cent  of 
our  classes  are  meeting  five  times  each 
week,  2  per  cent  are  meeting  four  times 
a  week,  31  per  cent  are  meeting  either 
two  or  three  times  a  week,  and  2  per 
cent  once  a  week.  A  brief  survey  of  a 
dozen  other  teachers  colleges  leads  to 
the  conclusion  that  among  those  insti¬ 
tutions  that  are  operating  on  the  quarter 
basis  between  85  and  90  per  cent  of  the 
classes  are  meeting  four  times  each 
week,  while  among  those  institutions  op¬ 
erating  on  the  semester  basis  the  ten¬ 
dency  is,  in  general,  for  classes  to  meet 
three  times  a  week.  In  a  study  made  a 
few  years  ago,  we  learned  that  the 
length  of  college  class  periods  seemed  to 
be  determnied  largely  by  the  fact  that 


there  are  sixty  minutes  in  an  hour.  The 
optimal  length  for  effective  learning 
seemingly  has  not  been  determined. 

It  seems  probable  that  the  optimal 
frequency  of  class  period  for  effective 
learning  is  equally  unknown  and  that 
our  present  practice  relative  to  the  num¬ 
ber  of  class  periods  per  week  is  deter¬ 
mined  largely  by  the  fact  that  there 
are  five  school  day^  in  a  week.  Is  it  pos¬ 
sible  that  the  number  of  class  pieriods 
per  week  is  also  influenced  by  the  fact 
that,  in  accordance  with  North  Central 
Association  requirements,  there  is  a  re¬ 
lationship  between  number  of  class  pe¬ 
riods  per  week  and  amount  of  college 
credit  granted  for  the  subject?  So  long 
as  this  relationship  exists  between  num¬ 
ber  of  class  periods  and  amount  of  col- 
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lege  credit  granted,  does  it  not  appear 
desirable  to  have  the  frequency  of  class 
period  conform  to  the  optimal  frequency 
for  effective  learning? 

It  is  apparent  that  one  of  the  chief 
functions  of  the  class  period  is  to  assist 
and  encourage  learning  on  the  part  of 
the  student.  What  is  the  most  effective 
frequency  of  class  period  for  that  pur¬ 
pose? 

In  this  exijeriment  a  comparison  is 
made  of  the  relative  effectiveness  for 
learning  of  a  five  and  a  three  jjeriod- 
per-week  class  schedule.  The  experiment 
was  conducted  at  the  Iowa  State  Teach¬ 
ers  College  during  the  Fall  quarter  of 
1936  in  Introduction  to  Education,  Ele¬ 
ments  of  Geography,  and  Nature  Study 
Four  college  instructors  participated  in 
the  experiment  teaching  three  different 
college  subjects. 

The  classes  in  these  subjects  meet 
regularly  five  times  a  week  over  a  period 
of  twelve  weeks,  and  the  subjects  carry 
five  quarter  hours  of  college  credit.  In 
each  subject  in  which  the  experiment 
was  conducted  a  control  and  an  exp>eri- 
mental  section  were  formed.  The  control 
and  experimental  sections  were  com- 
ix)sed  of  matched  groups  made  up  of 
paired  individuals,  i.e.,  each  person  in 
the  experimental  section  was  paired  with 
a  person  in  the  control  section  having 
equivalent  ability.  Certain  placement 
tests,  selected  because  of  their  power  to 
predict  performance  in  these  subjects, 
were  used  for  the  purpose  of  establish¬ 
ing  these  pairs. 

The  experiment  is  based  on  data  col¬ 
lected  from  196  cases,  i.e.,  98  paired  in¬ 
dividuals.  Ninety-eight  of  these  were  in 
the  control  sections  and  ninety-eight 
were  in  the  experimental  sections.  The 
control  section  in  each  course  met  five 

1-  Prof.  A.  E.  Brown  and  Prof.  H.  S.  Buffum 
bad  charge  of  the  classes  in  Introduction  to  Edu¬ 
cation.  Prof.  Alison  E.  Aitchison  had  charge  of 
the  class  in  Elements  of  Geography,  and  Prof. 
Winifred  M.  Gilbert  the  class  in  Nature  Study. 


times  each  week  while  the  experimental 
section  met  three  times  each  week.  The 
same  instructor  had  charge  of  both  sec¬ 
tions. 

These  particular  subjects  were  se¬ 
lected  for  the  experiment  because  the 
instructors  were  interested  in  the  prob¬ 
lem,  they  were  each  scheduled  for  two 
classes  so  arranged  that  it  was  possible 
to  set  up  a  control  and  an  experimental 
section,  they  had  each  compiled  a  syl¬ 
labus  and  study  outlines  for  use  in  the 
course,  and  they  had  also  prepared  a 
reasonably  comprehensive  and  reliable 
battery  of  tests  for  the  purpose  of  de¬ 
termining  the  extent  to  which  the  ob¬ 
jectives  of  the  course  were  attained. 

The  instructors  were  advised  to  ad¬ 
here  closely  to  the  following  directions: 

I.  All  assignments  should  be  in  writing  and 
should  be  definite,  specific  and  comprehen¬ 
sive.  Each  student  should  receive  a  copy  of 
all  assignments. 

3.  All  references  and  materials  needed  in 
order  to  work  out  the  assignments  should  be 
easily  available  to  all  students. 

3.  A  reliable,  valid  and  comprehensive  ex¬ 
amination,  prepared  and  approved  by  the  in¬ 
structor,  should  be  administered  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  quarter  and  again  at  the  close 
of  the  quarter.  The  gains  made  in  this  test 
should  be  used  as  an  index  into  the  amount 
learned  during  the  quarter. 

4.  Motivating  tests  should  be  used  at  in¬ 
tervals  of  about  two  weeks  during  the  quar¬ 
ter. 

The  objective  course  tests  used  for 
measuring  the  amount  learned  in  the  dif¬ 
ferent  subjects  varied  in  length  from  6$ 
to  254  items.  These  tests  were  given  as 
pre-tests  at  the  beginning  of  the  quar¬ 
ter’s  work  and  as  final  tests  at  the  close 
of  the  experimental  period.  The  amount 
gained  during  the  quarter  was  taken  as 
an  index  into  the  amount  learned. 

The  control  group  made  the  greater 
gain  in  each  of  the  four  subjects.  The 
critical  ratio  based  on  gains  in  the  con¬ 
trol  and  experimental  groups  in  Intro¬ 
duction  to  Education  is  1.6  with  one  in¬ 
structor  and  1.4  with  a  second  instruc- 
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tor.  In  Elements  of  Geography  the  criti¬ 
cal  ratio  is  4.5,  and  in  Nature  Study  2.5, 
While  there  is  only  one  critical  ratio 
which  indicates  a  statistically  significant 
difference  in  the  amount  learned  by  the 
control  and  experimental  groups,  the 
fact  that  in  all  four  classes  the  greater 
amount  was  learned  by  the  control 
groups  would  seem  to  indicate  that  the 
five  period-per-week  class  schedules  re¬ 
sulted  in  the  greater  amount  of  learning. 

Thirty-three  of  the  ninety-eight  stu¬ 
dents  enrolled  in  the  three  period-per- 
week  classes  made  greater  gains  than 
their  companions  in  the  five  period-per- 
week  classes.  These  people  who  presum¬ 
ably  benefited  from  the  three  period- 
per-week  class  schedule  were  predomi¬ 
nantly  superior  students. 

There  are  too  few  cases  represented 
in  this  experiment  to  permit  the  draw¬ 
ing  of  any  hard  and  fast  conclusions.  It 
does  cause  one  to  wonder,  however, 
whether  a  five  period-per-week  class 
schedule  is  justifi^. 

SOME  OBSERVATIONS 

Eighty  per  cent  of  the  students  in¬ 
volved  in  this  experiment  were  fresh¬ 
men,  i.e.,  this  was  their  first  quarter  of 
college  work.  What  would  be  the  result 
if  we  were  to  try  the  experiment  with 
upperclassmen?  It  would  appear  that 
students  should  become  progressively 
more  indep>endent  of  the  classroom  as 
they  move  from  the  freshman  to  the 
senior  level. 

In  the  two  classes  in  Introduction  to 
Education  in  which  the  smaller  differ¬ 
ences  occurred  between  the  attainment 
of  the  control  and  experimental  groups, 
motivating  tests  were  used  more  fre¬ 
quently  than  in  the  other  classes.  In 
these  classes  five  motivating  tests  were 
used  during  the  twelve-weeks  period, 
while  in  Elements  of  Geography  and 
Nature  Study,  the  subjects  in  which 
the  greater  differences  occurred,  only 


three  such  tests  were  employed.  The  im¬ 
portance  of  this  variable  in  influencing 
results  is  unknown. 

The  smaller  differences  in  the  amount 
learned  by  the  control  and  experimental 
groups  occurred  in  those  classes  in 
which  the  assignments  were  based  al¬ 
most  entirely  on  a  particular  text.  In 
those  classes  in  which  the  larger  differ¬ 
ences  occurred  the  assignments  were 
based  quite  extensively  on  scattered  li¬ 
brary  references.  The  importance  of  this 
variable  in  influencing  the  results  is  un¬ 
known. 

It  would  appear  that  the  less  fre¬ 
quent  use  of  motivating  tests  and  the 
fact  that  the  assignments  were  to  ma¬ 
terials  located  in  a  variety  of  different 
sources  might  partially  account  for  the 
greater  differences  in  the  amount  learned 
by  the  control  and  experimental  groups 
in  Elements  of  Geography  and  Nature 
Study. 

The  objection  may  be  raised  to  a 
study  of  this  kind  that  the  course  tests 
used  did  not  measure  all  or  any  large 
part  of  what  the  student  learned.  Sup¬ 
pose  we  grant  that  this  contention  is 
true;  if,  however,  these  tests  measure  a 
fair  sampling  of  what  the  students 
learned,  then  measuring  all  that  they 
learned  would  not  yield  any  essentially 
different  results.  The  best  available 
guarantee  that  the  tests  measured  a  fair 
sampling  of  what  the  students  learned  is 
the  fact  that  they  are  constructed  by  the 
instructors  who  had  charge  of  the  courses. 
This  method  of  sampling  is  the  same  as 
that  used  in  industry.  In  developing  a 
coal  field,  for  example,  a  number  of  test 
holes  are  sunk,  and  on  the  basis  of  the 
findings,  the  amount  and  quality  of  the 
coal  beneath  the  surface  is  computed 
with  considerable  accuracy. 

The  objection  may  be  raised  that  the 
most  valuable  products  of  classroom  in¬ 
struction  are  intangible  and  immeasur¬ 
able  and  that  the  results  of  the  experi- 
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ment  are  therefore  misleading.  Is  there 
any  reason  for  thinking  that  the  so- 
called  intangible  products  result  from 
effort  put  forth  on  the  part  of  the  in¬ 
structor  any  more  than  from  effort  put 
forth  on  the  part  of  the  student?  Is  it 
not  probable  that  there  is  a  high  corre¬ 
lation  between  the  measurable  products 
of  instruction  and  the  so-called  immeas¬ 
urable  products?  Is  it  not  highly  pre¬ 
sumptuous  to  supp>ose  that  the  tangible 
products  are  transmitted  on  Monday, 
Wednesday,  and  Friday  while  the  in¬ 
tangible  products  are  transmitted  on 
Tuesday  and  Thursday? 

The  objection  may  also  be  raised  that 
while  it  is  true  there  is  some  saving  in 
so  far  as  time  spent  in  class  is  con¬ 
cerned,  the  student  will  more  than  make 
up  for  this  in  the  greater  effort  he  will 
need  to  put  forth  in  order  to  master  the 
subject.  Not  many  college  teachers,  how¬ 
ever,  would  have  any  particular  objec¬ 
tion  to  a  plan  of  procedure  that  will 
stimulate  students  to  do  more  and  better 
work.  The  evidence  gathered  from  this 
study  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  re¬ 
ducing  the  frequency  of  class  periods 
makes  it  necessary  for  students  to  put 
forth  greater  effort  in  order  to  master 
the  assignments.  Is  it  not  probable, 
however,  that  such  self-activity  on  the 
part  of  students  may  also  result  in  bet¬ 
ter  and  more  permanent  learning? 

Some  interesting  problems  for  further 
experimental  investigation  are  raised  by 
this  study: 

1.  How  is  learning  affected,  if  at  all,  by  the 
use  of  motivating  tests?  Do  students  learn 
more  if  motivating  tests  are  used  at  one  or 
two  week  intervals  than  if  used  at  four,  six, 
or  nine  week  intervals? 

2.  What  is  the  effect  on  learning  of  a  three 
as  compared  with  a  five  period-per-week 
class  schedule  for  upperclassmen,  i.e.,  juniors 
and  seniors? 

3.  Do  students  learn  more  if  the  materials 
are  practically  all  assembled  in  one  place 
(a  text)  than  if  found  in  a  variety  of  places 
(library  references)  ? 


For  an  institution  that  has  the  avail¬ 
able  funds  and  the  necessary  equipment 
a  further  investigation  of  this  problem 
of  optimal  frequency  of  class  period 
might  yield  some  highly  significant  re¬ 
sults. 

Suppose  it  were  possible,  through  the 
use  of  recording  equipment,  to  secure  a 
complete  record  of  all  that  transpires  in 
a  particular  class  during  a  particular 
quarter  or  while  a  given  unit  of  subject 
matter  is  being  presented.  Suppose  this 
material  were  then  edited  and  presented 
to  students  at  the  beginning  of  some 
future  quarter,  in  written  form.  Let  this 
comprehensive  text  include  the  lectures, 
class  dialogues,  and  whatever  diagrams, 
maps,  etc.  are  necessary  for  a  clear  pre¬ 
sentation  of  the  class  work  of  the  pre¬ 
vious  quarter.  With  this  material  at 
hand,  how  much  time  will  it  be  neces¬ 
sary  for  students  to  spend  in  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  the  teacher  in  order  to  learn  as 
much  as  they  learned  during  the  pre¬ 
vious  quarter?  Is  it  possible  that  with 
the  material  available,  and  with  less 
time  spent  in  class  attendance  they 
might  learn  more  than  they  are  now 
learning?  The  individual  differences, 
present  in  all  classes,  in  ability  to  learn, 
and  especially  in  rate  of  learning,  may 
be  provided  for  much  better  by  the  use 
of  such  a  comprehensive  text  than  by 
the  use  of  limited  materials  in  the  hands 
of  the  students  combined  with  the  lec¬ 
ture  procedure  in  class.  Each  student 
would  then  have  an  opportunity  to  work 
towards  the  attainment  of  the  course  ob¬ 
jectives  at  his  own  rate  of  speed.  If 
such  materials  are  not  available  the 
students  must  accommodate  themselves 
to  the  tempo  of  the  instructor. 

I  am  unable  to  justify  in  my  own 
thinking  the  present  practice  of  having 
an  instructor  transmit  orally  to  students, 
one  quarter  after  another,  material 
which  could  well  be  placed  in  their 
hands  in  written  form.  It  is  entirely  pos- 
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sible  that  such  a  study  as  I  have  briefly 
outlined  might  prove  very  illuminating. 

These  problems  are  too  large  and  too 
numerous  for  any  one  institution  to  han¬ 
dle  successfully.  Their  presence  calls 
for  a  bit  of  coopierative  research,  par¬ 
ticipated  in  by  a  number  of  institutions 
and  culminating  in  the  accumulation  of 
a  mass  of  data  that  would  serve  as  a 
scientific  basis  for  administrative  action. 
The  North  Central  Association  of  Col¬ 
leges  and  Secondary  Schools  might  well 
assume  the  leadership  in  such  a  pro¬ 


gram.  Such  a  cooperative  study  might 
result  in  setting  up  a  method  of  granting 
credit  that  would  be  more  satisfactory 
than  the  present  class-clock-hour  basis, 
which  sometimes  has  too  many  of  the 
earmarks  of  the  sit-down  procedures 
employed  in  certain  other  fields  to  be 
particularly  inspiring. 

J.  B.  Paul 

Director  of  Bureau  of  Research 
Iowa  State  Teachers  College 
Cedar  Falls,  Iowa 


V.  THE  TULSA,  OKLAHOMA,  EXPERIMENT 


Your  committee  charged  with  the  su¬ 
pervision  of  the  Tulsa  experiment  made 
its  visit  on  December  14  and  15,  1936. 
Two  days  were  given  to  visits  to  the  ex¬ 
perimental  classes  in  three  of  the  four 
junior  high  schools  involved  in  the 
study,  and  to  the  tenth  grade  classes 
in  the  senior  high  school.  Conferences 
were  held  with  the  superintendent,  the 
director  of  secondary  education,  and 
with  the  Curriculum  Steering  Commit¬ 
tee.  Individual  members  of  the  commit¬ 
tee  visited  and  interviewed  a  number  of 
individual  teachers  handling  special 
classes. 

Each  member  of  the  committee  has 
been  furnished  with  detailed  reports  on 
the  progress  of  the  experiment  since  it 
was  started  in  1933.  These  reports  in¬ 
clude  the  following  items: 

a.  Statements  of  aims  and  implications  of 
secondary  education. 

b.  Studies  of  curriculum  reorganization. 

c.  Plans  for  continuation  of  the  curriculum 
study. 

d.  Recommendations  for  improvement  and 
enrichment  of  the  curriculum  for  superior 
groups  in  both  junior  and  senior  high  schools. 

e.  Comparisons  of  achievement  of  experi¬ 
mental  with  the  non-experimental  groups. 

In  addition  to  this,  much  material  in 
the  form  of  outlines,  units  of  work,  ob¬ 
jective  tests,  and  other  materials  used 
by  teachers  of  this  group  in  English,  so¬ 


cial  studies,  biology,  and  mathematics 
have  been  furnished  to  us.  Your  com¬ 
mittee  feels  that  from  the  study  of  this 
material  and  from  the  class-room  visi¬ 
tation  it  has  obtained  a  very  good  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  whole  situation.  Our  thanks 
are  due  to  Superintendent  Gowans,  Prin¬ 
cipal  Foster,  and  to  the  teachers  and 
principals  concerned  in  the  experiment 
for  their  courtesy  and  whole  hearted  co¬ 
operation  in  furnishing  such  complete 
data  and  information. 

You  will  recall  that  the  student  group 
involved  in  the  North  Central  Associa¬ 
tion  Study  is  also  being  supervised  by  a 
committee  of  the  Progressive  Education 
Association  which  is  making  a  special 
eight-year  study  on  the  relation  of  high 
school  and  college.  In  answer  to  ques¬ 
tions  as  to  the  appropriateness  of  the 
two  studies  on  the  same  group,  the 
Curriculum  Steering  Committee  of  the 
Tulsa  schools  makes  the  following 
statement: 

The  committee  feels  that  these  two  studies 
are  clearly  in  harmony  once  the  purpose  of 
each  is  understood.  It  is  the  purpose  of  the 
North  Central  Association  Study  to  provide 
an  opportunity  for  students  to  achieve,  while 
in  high  school,  work  beyond  the  twelfth  grade 
level.  It  is  the  purpose  of  the  Progressive 
Education  Association  Study  to  provide  an 
opportunity  for  students  to  develop  func¬ 
tional  attitudes,  skills  and  abilities.  Each 
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study  includes  the  development  of  improved 
method  of  instruction,  improved  curriculum, 
content  and  organization,  opportunity  for 
students  to  work  up  to  the  limit  of  their 
ability  and  improved  relation  between  school 
and  college.  It  will  also  be  seen  that  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  Progressive  Education  Associa¬ 
tion  Study,  if  achieved,  will  at  once  realize 
the  purpose  of  the  North  Central  Association 
Study  because  students  who  possess  superior 
functional  skills,  attitudes  and  ability  will  have 
done  work  on  a  level  beyond  the  senior  year 
in  high  school. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  go  into  detail  as 
to  the  plan  and  purpose  of  the  experi¬ 
ment  since  this  is  reported  in  detail  in 
previous  statements  from  our  commit¬ 
tee  in  the  North  Central  Association 
Quarterly  for  October,  1934  and  Oc¬ 
tober,  1935. 

The  experiment  has  now  continued 
for  four  years.  It  will  be  two  years  be¬ 
fore  any  of  the  group  are  graduated 
from  the  senior  high  school.  The  present 
enrollment  in  the  experimental  group  is 
as  follows: 


Grade  7  .  26$ 

Grade  8  .  229 

Grade  9  .  226 

Grade  10  .  192 

Total  . 912 


In  commenting  upon  the  experiment 
your  committee  calls  to  attention  the 
following  points: 


I.  As  the  work  has  progressed  certain  sig¬ 
nificant  changes  have  taken  place.  There  is 
increased  attention  to  individual  differences 
and  every  effort  is  made  to  give  to  each  stu¬ 
dent  what  he  needs  at  the  time  he  needs  it. 
The  curriculum  committee  is  as  much  or  more 
concerned  with  the  matter  of  horizontal  en¬ 
richment  than  with  the  matter  of  vertical 
acceleration.  It  is  likely  that  the  majority  of 
this  group  will  gain  no  more  than  one  year 
beyond  the  usual  high  school  achievement  in 


total  number  of  units  of  work  covered.  A 
careful  study  of  the  attached  report  wUl 
clarify  their  position  on  this  point. 

2.  Of  necessity  there  will  be  disagreement 
among  observers  as  to  the  effectiveness  of 
certain  details  of  the  program.  The  members 
of  this  committee  are  not  entirely  in  accord 
in  regard  to  certain  aspects  of  the  matter. 


Some  of  us  have  doubt  as  to  the  desirability 
of  emphasis  on  acceleration  of  students  under 
present  social  and  economic  conditions.  Others 
question  whether  the  units  of  work  and  study 
so  far  devised  are  actually  achieving  the  aims 
set.  Probably  our  attitude  is  influenced  to  a 
considerable  degree  by  our  sympathy  (or  lack 
of  sympathy)  with  the  ideals  of  the  Pro¬ 
gressive  Education  Association.  However, 
there  is  no  question  as  to  the  sincerity, 
earnestness,  and  scientific  attitude  of  t^ 
Tulsa  teachers  who  are  working  on  this 
problem.  There  is  no  disposition  on  their 
part  to  bring  about  any  preconceived  result. 
Every  step  is  taken  only  after  the  most  care¬ 
ful  discussion  and  study.  Only  the  best  teach¬ 
ers  in  the  system  are  used  for  the  instruction 
of  this  group  and  their  zeal,  interest,  and  en¬ 
thusiasm  is  a  notable  aspect  of  the  experi¬ 
ment. 

Dr.  H.  G.  Lull  of  our  committee  has 
made  a  careful  study  of  the  curricular 
aspects  of  the  experiment  and  has  writ¬ 
ten  the  following  comment  and  criticism: 

Among  other  purposes  of  this  experi¬ 
ment  the  following  seem  to  be  of  central 
importance: 

A.  To  segregate  provisionally  certain  boys 
and  girls  at  the  beginning  of  the  seventh  year 
in  school,  who  show  by  the  results  of  a  bat¬ 
tery  of  tests,  physical  and  mental,  and  by 
their  records  of  achievements  in  studies  and 
conduct  through  the  first  six  years  that  they 
are  able  to  do  more  and  better  work  than 
the  great  majority  of  the  group  of  pupils  with 
whom  they  have  been  associated.  Tbe  final 
choice  of  pupils  for  the  accelerated  groups  is 
not  made  until  the  end  of  the  ninth  year  or 
the  end  of  the  last  in  the  junior  high  school. 
The  pupils  are  retested  at  this  point  and  their 
recoil  through  the  junior  high  school  are 
studied  as  the  basis  for  the  final  choice  to 
determine  what  pupils  may  go  on  in  the  ac¬ 
celerated  group.  It  should  be  said  also  that 
some  pupils  who  were  not  selected  tentatively 
at  the  ^ginning  of  the  first  year  of  junior 
high  school  for  the  accelerated  group  may  be 
transferred  to  this  group  at  any  time  before 
the  first  year  of  the  senior  high  school  on 
the  basis  of  tests  and  records,  while  others 
who  were  selected  at  the  beginning  may  be 
transferred  back  to  the  regular  group. 

B.  That  in  the  six  years  of  work  in  the 
junior  and  senior  high  schools  tbe  accelerated 
groups  will  undertake  to  perform  not  only 
the  equivalent  of  the  work  ordinarily  achieved. 
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but  also  that  of  the  first  two  years  of  college, 
or  at  least  one  year  of  college. 

C.  To  accomplish  this  task  of  condensing 
seven  or  eight  years  into  six  it  has  been  found 
necessary  to  reconstruct  the  curriculum  for 
these  accelerated  groups  into  the  junior  and 
senior  high  schools.  A  mere  addition  and 
sandwiching  of  the  freshman  and  sophomore 
college  curriculum  into  the  senior  high  schools 
and  of  the  senior  high  school  curriculum  into 
the  junior  high  school  obviously  would  re¬ 
sult  in  a  non-educational  cramming  process. 

D.  The  reconstruction  of  the  curriculum  is 
primarily  under  the  sponsorship  of  a  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Progressive  Education  Associ¬ 
ation,  although  your  committee  is  observing 
the  curriculum  developments  with  a  keen 
interest. 

E.  Your  committee  observed  that  there  are 
eleven  directors  who  devote  the  major  amount 
of  their  time  in  curiculum  research  and  work¬ 
ing  with  teacher  groups  in  setting  up  the  new 
curriculum.  The  curriculum  is  arranged  in  its 
fundamentals  at  least  a  year  in  advance  of 
the  application  of  the  experiment.  At  present 
time  the  upper  grade  in  the  accelerated  group 
is  in  the  tenth  grade  or  the  first  year  of 
senior  high  school.  The  results  of  instruc¬ 
tion  on  the  basis  of  the  new  curriculum  are 
frequently  tested  and  conclusions  are  drawn. 
There  is  no  lack  of  material  facilities  such  as 
laboratories,  books,  graphic  materials,  mimeo¬ 
graphed  outlines,  pictures,  etc. 

F.  It  is  a  little  difficult  for  an  outsider  to 
understand  exactly  what  these  curriculum 
directors  are  trying  to  do  in  all  respects,  but 
a  few  matters  seem  clear: 

a.  As  far  as  practicable  they  are  establish¬ 
ing  closer  relationships  between  the  social 
studies  and  English,  including  literature.  This 
takes  place  in  the  following  respects:  First, 
problems  and  topics  and  the  social  studies 
are  used  as  the  content  of  written  themes 
and  oral  discussions.  In  the  discussions  they 
are  using  various  forms  of  the  panel  plan 
successfully.  Literature  and  history  are  cor¬ 
related  at  various  points  without  straining 
the  natural  development  of  either  subject.  In 
the  case  of  mathematics  and  science  there  is 
much  evidence  of  the  introduction  of  mathe¬ 
matics  mto  the  science  but  not  much  science 
into  mathematics,  except  in  the  junior  high 
school  where  general  mathematics  was  already 
in  use.  As  far  as  could  be  seen  there  was  little 
increased  integration  between  senior  high 
school  mathematics  and  science.  This  situa¬ 
tion  will,  without  doubt,  remain  until  much 
of  the  present  algebra  and  geometry  as  such 
is  displaced  by  general  mathematics. 


b.  There  is  a  determined  effort  both  in  ju¬ 
nior  and  senior  high  schools  to  give  more 
emphasis  to  a  systematic  study  of  the  current 
social  scene.  This  is  shown  in  the  introduction 
and  thorough  use  made  of  such  materials  as 
the  American  Observer.  There  is  also  a  rea¬ 
sonably  good  effort  made  to  teach  the  various 
periods  of  history  in  contrast  relations  with 
the  problems  of  the  current  social  scene. 

c.  What  is  not  so  clear  to  the  observer  is 
whether  the  curriculum  directors  and  the 
teachers  place  sufficient  importance  utx>n  the 
discovery  and  study  of  the  socially  significant 
areas  of  the  present  and  of  the  past  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  present.  There  seems,  for  example, 
to  be  no  systematic  and  sustained  effort  to 
determine  the  socially  significant  areas  under 
citizenship,  health,  language,  vocations,  and 
leisure-time  occupations  in  the  major  areas 
of  the  community,  the  state,  the  national, 
and  international  relationships. 

d.  If  they  could  establish  these  intermedi¬ 
ate  areas  as  suggested  above  under  citizenship, 
etc.,  in  the  community,  etc.,  they  would  serve 
as  objectives  to  be  achieved  through  the  tech¬ 
niques  of  the  various  subjects  of  the  curricu¬ 
lum.  The  question  would  be,  What  can  chem¬ 
istry  do  in  achieving  the  socially  significant, 
intermediate  areas  under  health,  under  citi¬ 
zenship?  etc.  The  same  question  would  be  put 
to  the  various  subjects  now  in  the  school. 
Then  we  could  determine  how  socially  func¬ 
tional  each  subject  could  be.  This  process 
would  also  establish  functional  correlation  in 
that  various  subjects  would  serve  the  various 
phases  of  the  same  areas  in  common  but  from 
a  different  angle  of  approach.  The  correla¬ 
tion  would  be  functional  rather  than  struc¬ 
tural.  A  thorough  going,  continuous  analysis 
of  the  social  scene  is  a  step  much  needed  to 
find  the  most  significant  meanings.  If  this 
could  be  done,  then  the  significant  trends  of 
the  past  could  be  better  identified  and  used 
in  contrast  with  those  of  the  present.  History, 
for  example,  would  become  an  effective  instru¬ 
ment  for  achieving  the  objectives  of  citizen¬ 
ship. 

e.  What  b  needed  b  a  systematic  procedure 
of  innovation  in  the  curriculum.  We  shall  not 
make  progress  in  reorganizing  the  curriculum 
by  prematurely  destroying  the  techniques  of 
the  various  subjects  but  by  a  gradual,  sys¬ 
tematic  introduction  of  more  socially  signifi¬ 
cant  materiab.  As  thb  process  goes  on  it  will 
be  seen  what  techniques  are  functionally  val¬ 
uable  as  instruments  in  studying  the  new 
content  and  what  are  not.  Then  the  process 
of  the  elimination  of  non-functional  tech¬ 
niques,  the  salvaging  of  the  exbting  func- 
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tional  ones,  and  the  development  of  new 
techniques  will  be  effective. 

G.  As  the  work  in  reconstructing  the  cur¬ 
riculum  goes  on  in  Tulsa  the  directors  and 
teachers  will  undoubtedly  clarify  their  pro¬ 
cedures  and  terminology.  At  present  they 
make  no  distinction  between  such  terms  as 
objective  and  outcome,  or  between  either  of 
these  and  aim.  They  have  agreed  that  these 
terms  mean  the  same  thing,  and  then  proceed 
to  use  them  interchangeably.  Accordingly  we 
find  a  confusion  of  ideas  in  their  outlines. 
There  are  statements  of  areas  of  meanings 
which  can  be  objectively  achieved  and  meas¬ 
ured,  other  statements  of  a  subjective  nature 
in  terms  of  character  traits  and  attitudes,  and 
other  statements  of  principles  of  procedures. 
These  three  types  of  meanings  are  found  in  the 
same  list,  and  labeled  at  one  time  objectives, 
again  as  aims,  and  still  again  as  outcomes. 
We  are  not  advocating  hairsplitting  distinc¬ 
tions,  but  we  just  cannot  get  on  in  curriculum 
construction  until  such  confusions  are  cleared 
up.  In  spite  of  the  defects  of  the  experiment, 
however,  it  promises  to  be  successful. 

3.  Your  committee  is  greatly  impressed 
with  the  efforts  made  in  the  direction  of  guid¬ 
ance  of  individual  students.  The  interest 
shown  by  teachers  in  problems  presented  by 
certain  of  their  students  and  the  efforts  made 
by  teachers,  principals,  and  counselors  to  get 
at  the  root  of  difficulties  is  a  most  impressive 
aspect  of  the  experiment.  It  is  our  judgment 


that  the  detailed  records  kept  on  each  student  I 
are  the  equal  of  any  to  be  found  in  the  bet¬ 
ter  schools  of  the  country. 

4.  The  students  concerned  in  this  group 
are  primarily  a  college  preparatory  group. 

You  will  note  that  as  tenth-grade  students 
they  are  practically  all  carrying  English,  his¬ 
tory,  mathematics,  and  Latin.  The  signifi¬ 
cant  changes  are  not  in  the  subjects  chosen, 
but  in  the  way  those  subjects  are  taught. 
There  is  ample  evidence  to  show  that  the 
achievement  of  this  group  to  date  exceeds 
that  of  the  students  taught  by  more  or  less 
traditional  methods. 

5.  Since  it  will  be  two  years  before  any  of 
these  students  graduate  from  high  school  and 
seek  college  entrance  we  feel  that  it  would  be 
unwise  for  us  to  make  any  specific  recommen¬ 
dations  to  the  association  at  thb  time  in  re¬ 
gard  to  advanced  standing  for  this  group  in 
the  higher  institutions  holding  membership 
in  the  North  Central  Association.  We  feel  that 
the  experiment  is  being  most  carefully  con¬ 
ducted  and  that  it  deserves  our  interest  and 
careful  consideration.  We  recommend  that 
it  be  continued  and  that  a  committee  of  the 
association  be  instructed  to  visit  and  report 
again  to  this  association  on  the  progress  made. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

J.  D.  Elliff 
H.  G.  Lull 
H.  E.  Chandler 
Committee 


CONDITIONS  SURROUNDING  THE  OFFERING  OF  THE 
MASTER’S  DEGREE* 

E.  B.  Stoufper 


University 

The  North  Central  Association  is  an  or¬ 
ganization  which  aims  to  keep  in  close 
touch  with  education  as  a  whole  and,  to 
some  extent,  to  guide  and  direct  its  de¬ 
velopment.  But  educational  growth  is 
far  from  a  uniform  process,  a  fact  ob¬ 
vious  to  anyone  who  has  observed  the 
striking  periods  of  development  of  the 
secondary  school,  the  liberal  arts  col¬ 
lege,  the  teachers  college,  and  the  uni¬ 
versity  with  its  professional  schools.  It 
follows  that  this  Association,  if  it  is  to 
fulfill  its  announced  purposes,  must 
itself  be  prepared  not  only  to  shift 
emphasis  from  time  to  time  but  also  to 
enter  into  new  activities. 

The  graduate  student  body  in  the  in¬ 
stitutions  of  the  North  Central  territory 
has  made  a  rapid  growth  during  the  last 
two  decades,  but  it  has  been  given  little 
attention  by  this  Commission.  This  ap¬ 
parent  unconcern  has  been  due  to  some 
extent  to  the  fact  that  more  pressing  de¬ 
mands  have  absorbed  the  time  of  the 
Commission  and  also  to  the  expectation 
that  some  other  agency,  such  as  the  As¬ 
sociation  of  American  Universities, 
would  give  the  needed  supervision,  but 
mostly,  I  believe,  to  the  character  of  the 
institutions  enrolling  significant  numbers 
of  graduate  students.  These  institutions 
were  believed  to  be  well  experienced  in 
the  conduct  of  graduate  study  and  to 
be  so  strong  financially  and  otherwise 
that  the  graduate  program  could  in  no 
way  threaten  the  undergraduate  instruc¬ 
tion.  Whether  or  not  these  assumptions 

’  An  address  delivered  before  the  Commission 
on  Institutions  of  Higher  Education,  April  8, 
1937. — The  Editor. 


of  Kansas 

were  justified  I  do  not  attempt  to  say. 
However,  it  is  quite  clear  that  a  new 
situation  has  arisen  during  the  last  eight 
or  ten  years  as  a  result  of  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  graduate  work  into  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  institutions  which  previously  had 
offered  only  undergraduate  degrees. 

Ninety-one  institutions  of  higher  edu¬ 
cation  which  are  members  of  this  As¬ 
sociation,  i.e.  forty  per  cent  of  the 
entire  membership,  now  announce  pro¬ 
grams  leading  to  the  Master’s  degree. 
Of  these  institutions,  thirty-four  granted 
ten  or  less  degrees  each  in  1936  and 
fifty  granted  twenty-five  or  less  degrees 
each.  Thus,  while  the  number  of  grad¬ 
uate  degrees  granted  by  many  of  the 
institutions  is  small  at  present,  the  total 
number  will  undoubtedly  increase  rap¬ 
idly.  In  fact,  the  graduate  programs 
have  been  so  recently  announced  by  a 
number  of  institutions  that  no  advanced 
degrees  have  as  yet  been  granted  al¬ 
though  students  to  a  considerable  num¬ 
ber  have  started  work  leading  to  such 
degrees.  Here  is  a  body  of  students 
working  under  new  conditions  whose 
presence  is  important  both  because  of 
the  character  of  the  training  they  them¬ 
selves  will  receive  and  also  because  of 
the  effect  of  their  presence  upon  the 
training  of  the  undergraduates  in  the 
institutions  with  them. 

The  causes  which  have  led  so  many 
institutions  to  introduce  or  extend  their 
graduate  offerings  are  not  difficult  to  lo¬ 
cate.  Items  worthy  of  mention  are  the 
natural  American  desire  to  grow  and  to 
advance,  the  threat  to  freshman  and 
sophomore  enrollments  because  of  the 
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spread  of  junior  colleges,  and  the  inter¬ 
est  on  the  part  of  the  members  of  the 
faculty  in  offering  advanced  courses  and 
in  working  for  a  longer  period  with  good 
students.  But  the  really  significant  cause 
arises  from  the  constantly  increasing  rec¬ 
ognition  of  the  desirability  of  advanced 
training  for  secondary-school  teachers 
and  public-school  administrators.  State 
boards  of  education  and  local  boards, 
especially  in  our  cities,  are  tending  more 
and  more  to  require  that  teachers  and 
administrative  officers  hold  the  Master’s 
degree.  Moreover,  by  action  of  the  Com¬ 
mission  on  Secondary  Schools,  a  high 
school  can  be  approved  by  this  Associa¬ 
tion  only  in  case  the  superintendent  or 
principal  directly  in  charge  of  its  su¬ 
pervision  and  administration  holds  a 
Master’s  degree  from  a  college  belonging 
to  the  North  Central  Association,  or  the 
equivalent.  Furthermore,  the  Commis¬ 
sion  on  Secondary  Schools  declares  that 
“Graduates  of  colleges  not  recognized 
by  the  North  Central  Association  or  by 
any  other  accrediting  agency  may  be¬ 
come  eligible  to  teach  in  a  secondary 
school  accredited  by  the  Association  by 
being  admitted  to  graduate  standing  in 
an  institution  of  higher  education  ac¬ 
credited  by  the  Association  or  by  any 
other  regional  accrediting  agency,  and 
by  completing  successfully  at  least  one 
summer  term  of  not  less  than  six  weeks 
of  graduate  work.” 

Through  these  regulations  this  Asso¬ 
ciation  is  exerting  a  powerful  force  to 
induce  public-school  administrators  and 
certain  groups  of  secondary  -  school 
teachers  to  enter  upon  graduate  study 
in  a  North  Central  college  or  university. 
It  is  very  easy  to  draw  the  conclusion 
that  any  institution  of  higher  education 
belcMiging  to  this  Association  is  regarded 
as  fully  competent  to  evaluate  a  stu¬ 
dent’s  record  for  admission  to  graduate 
standing,  to  give  graduate  work  during 
its  summer  term,  and  to  grant  the  Mas¬ 


ter’s  degree.  In  fact,  officials  of  colleges 
about  to  introduce  graduate  work  have 
stated  that  they  considered  their  action 
in  line  with  the  desires  of  the  North 
Central  Association.  All  these  things  are 
particularly  significant  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  the  statement  of  policy  rela¬ 
tive  to  the  accrediting  of  institutions  of 
higher  education  makes  no  mention  of 
graduate  study  as  a  possible  constituent 
of  an  institution’s  program. 

It  is,  of  course,  not  merely  because  of 
established  regulations  that  teachers  in 
service  and  prospective  teachers  enter 
upon  graduate  study.  Many  of  them  re¬ 
alize  their  own  need  for  advanced  train¬ 
ing  if  they  are  to  accomplish  their  tasks 
to  their  own  satisfaction.  And  they  re¬ 
alize,  also,  the  value  of  the  Master’s  de¬ 
gree  in  competition  for  the  better  posi¬ 
tions. 

Graduate  training  for  teachers  and  for 
administrators  is,  to  be  sure,  nothing 
new,  but  those  seeking  Masters’  degrees 
in  the  past  have  of  necessity  gone  almost 
exclusively  to  universities  with  well  es¬ 
tablished  graduate  curricula.  The  de¬ 
mands  for  opportunities  for  advanced 
study  made  upon  an  institution  previ¬ 
ously  offering  only  a  baccalaureate  de¬ 
gree  arise  at  the  start  almost  entirely 
from  two  groups:  first,  seniors  and  grad¬ 
uates  who,  being  acquainted  with  the  in¬ 
stitution  and  having  a  natural  loyalty  to 
it,  are  easily  persuaded  that  it  can  offer 
them  better  advanced  training  than  other 
institutions  about  which  they  know  little 
or  nothing;  and  second,  teachers  in  serv¬ 
ice  and  others  who  live  in  such  close 
proximity  to  the  institution  that  travel 
expense  may  be  avoided  and,  perhaps, 
requirements  for  an  advanced  degree 
partially  met  by  attendance  on  late  af- 
temoOT,  evening,  and  Saturday  classes. 
All  of  us  are  familiar  enough  with  col¬ 
leges  and  universities  to  realize  how  dif¬ 
ficult  it  is  to  resist  appeals  for  service 
by  teachers  in  the  high  schools  from 
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which  the  future  freshmen  must  come. 

As  I  understand  it,  the  purpose  in 
mind  when  I  was  asked  to  read  this  pa¬ 
per  was  to  bring  out  in  a  rather  general 
way  the  circumstances  under  which  the 
Master’s  degree  is  being  granted  in  insti¬ 
tutions  which  have  recently  inaugurated 
a  graduate  program  or  have  considerably 
expanded  a  graduate  program  previously 
regarded  as  a  minor  activity.  Conse¬ 
quently,  thirty  universities  and  colleges, 
members  of  this  Association,  which  have 
had  relatively  large  and  well  established 
graduate  schools  for  many  years  have 
not  been  included  in  this  study.  About 
twenty  other  colleges  which  only  occa¬ 
sionally  grant  the  Master’s  degree  have 
been  studied  only  to  determine  that  there 
were  no  definite  plans  to  expand  the 
graduate  offerings.  There  remains  a  group 
of  forty  members  of  this  Association 
which  have  only  in  recent  years  entered 
the  graduate  field  in  a  significant  man¬ 
ner.  To  the  institutions  of  this  group  my 
comments  in  the  main  apply.  I  grant  that 
the  selection  is  somewhat  arbitrary,  but 
a  slight  variation  in  the  institutions  in¬ 
cluded  would  make  no  significant  change 
in  the  data  or  in  the  general  conclusions. 

I  have  visited  several  of  the  institu¬ 
tions,  and  in  every  case  I  have  received 
the  most  cordial  assistance  in  securing 
all  the  information  I  desired.  Further¬ 
more,  I  have  studied  the  catalogue 
statements  of  all  of  the  institutions  and 
have  had  access  to  the  data  on  gradu¬ 
ate  study  which  have  recently  been  gath¬ 
ered  by  the  secretary  of  this  Commis¬ 
sion.  Additional  information  has  been 
obtained  by  conferences,  by  direct  cor¬ 
respondence,  and  from  data  recently 
gathered  for  other  purposes. 

In  considering  the  residence,  credit 
hour,  thesis,  and  other  requirements  es¬ 
tablished  by  these  forty  institutions  for 
the  Master’s  degree,  it  is  to  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  the  training  of  teachers  and 
administrators  for  the  public  schools  is 


the  chief  aim  in  offering  the  degree  and 
in  some  institutions  it  is  the  only  aim. 
Thus,  one  college  offers  exactly  thirty- 
five  graduate  courses,  all  of  which  are  in 
education  and  designed  to  serve  super¬ 
intendents,  principals,  and  supervisors. 
Another  college  offers  the  degree  only  in 
such  a  broad  field  as  history  and  social 
science,  or  physical  and  biological  sci¬ 
ence,  and  aims  to  train  teachers  for  small 
high  schools. 

The  composite  picture  of  the  adminis¬ 
trative  organization  for  the  conduct  of 
graduate  study  shows  a  committee  or 
council  with  a  chairman  or  director,  all 
appointed  by  the  president  of  the  insti¬ 
tution.  There  is  no  separately  organized 
graduate  faculty,  but  the  general  faculty 
establishes  the  requirements  for  the  Mas¬ 
ter’s  degree.  As  a  body  it  has  little  other 
contact  with  the  graduate  work.  The 
graduate  committee,  either  directly  or  in¬ 
directly,  formulates  the  admission  re¬ 
quirements,  approves  the  courses  to  be 
offered  for  graduate  credit,  and  passes 
upon  the  qualifications  of  the  members 
of  the  instructional  staff.  So  long  as  the 
number  of  graduate  students  is  small 
and  during  the  time  that  policies  are 
being  established,  the  graduate  commit¬ 
tee  passes  upon  the  program  of  each 
graduate  student,  usually  at  the  time  he 
is  admitted  to  candidacy  for  a  degree. 
But  with  increasing  numbers,  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  student  programs  shifts 
first  to  the  chairman  of  the  graduate 
committee  with  the  advice  of  the  major 
department  and  then  to  the  head  of  the 
major  department  with  the  consent  of 
the  chairman  of  the  graduate  committee. 

There  may  be  wide  variation  in 
some  of  the  other  requirements,  but  all 
institutions  in  the  group  state  that  the 
Master’s  degree  is  a  residence  degree 
requiring  the  equivalent  of  at  least  one 
academic  year  of  study.  This  residence 
requirement  may,  however,  be  met  in 
many  other  ways  than  by  full-time  study 
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from  September  to  June.  As  is  to  be  ex¬ 
pected,  summer  terms  are  the  common 
substitutes  with  most  frequently  four 
terms  of  eight  weeks  each  counting  as  an 
academic  year.  Occasionally  the  interfer¬ 
ence  with  the  vacation  period  is  reduced 
by  classes  being  held  on  six  days  per 
week,  a  six-weeks  session,  for  example, 
being  telescoped  into  five  weeks.  It  is 
true  that  the  professor  can  deliver  the 
lectures  for  which  he  is  hired,  but  it  is 
not  so  clear  how  the  poor  student  com¬ 
pensates  for  the  loss  of  one-sixth  of  his 
study  opportunities. 

Many  institutions  offer  late  afternoon, 
evening,  or  Saturday  classes  during  the 
academic  year  for  teachers  in  service. 
These  are  usually  taught  by  regular  staff 
members  and  give  full  residence  credit. 
Such  credit  is  customarily  given  also  for 
work  done  on  the  thesis  during  the 
school  year,  the  candidate  coming  for 
conferences  at  more  or  less  frequent  in¬ 
tervals.  Seminar  credit  for  work  other 
than  on  the  thesis  may  quite  often  be 
obtained  in  the  same  way.  Few  schools 
announce  graduate  credit  for  work  done 
by  correspondence  study,  but  it  is  a 
common  thing  to  find  that  six  or  more 
semester  hours  of  credit  may  be  obtained 
through  off-campus  classes. 

Transfer  of  credit  from  other  gradu¬ 
ate  schools  is  quite  the  usual  thing,  in 
some  cases  as  much  as  one-half  of  the 
required  credits  for  the  degree  being  thus 
transferable.  For  a  college  offering  only 
a  limited  selection  of  graduate  courses  it 
would  seem  to  be  a  wise  policy  to  send 
students  elsewhere  for  work  carefully  se¬ 
lected  in  advance  in  order  to  supplement 
the  local  offerings. 

A  combination  of  these  various  meth¬ 
ods  of  obtaining  credit  sometimes  leads 
to  a  surprisingly  small  amount  of  actual 
residence  study.  For  instance,  I  observed 
the  transcript  of  a  student  who  had  re¬ 
ceived  bis  Master’s  degree  and  had  spent 
only  a  five-weeks  summer  term  in  ac¬ 


tual  residence  at  the  college  granting  the 
degree.  The  remainder  of  his  credit  had 
been  obtained  by  transfer  from  another 
graduate  school,  by  conferences  on  the 
thesis,  and  by  Saturday  classes  which 
the  student  had  attended  while  living  in 
a  neighboring  city. 

For  admission  to  graduate  study,  a 
Bachelor’s  degree  equivalent  to  that  of¬ 
fered  by  the  local  institution  is  a  uni¬ 
versal  requirement.  The  matter  of  ad¬ 
mission  is  handled  by  the  registrar  or  by 
the  chairman  of  the  graduate  committee, 
who  interprets  a  degree  from  a  North 
Central  institution  as  meeting  the  equiv¬ 
alent  requirement,  as  also  a  degree  ac¬ 
cepted  for  similar  admission  by  the  local 
state  university  or  by  the  university  in 
the  state  where  the  institution  granting 
the  degree  is  located.  When  the  student 
comes  with  the  Bachelor’s  degree  from 
an  Institution  accredited  by  no  recog¬ 
nized  agency,  there  is  likely  to  be  con¬ 
siderable  uncertainty  as  to  procedure. 
If  it  can  be  said  that  there  is  any  general 
plan,  it  is  to  admit  the  student  to  gradu¬ 
ate  courses  on  probation.  In  this  day 
and  age  of  standardizing  agencies  and 
with  state  universities  so  very  lenient 
toward  schools  in  the  same  state,  it  would 
seem  that  a  student  from  an  unrecog¬ 
nized  institution  should  spend  the  trial 
period  in  undergraduate  courses  rather 
than  in  graduate  courses.  Even  without 
such  students  of  doubtful  training,  it  is 
difficult  enough  for  the  instructor  to  con¬ 
duct  his  classes  on  a  truly  graduate 
level.  In  this  connection,  let  me  remind 
you  that  I  am  presenting  the  general 
pattern  rather  than  a  precise  picture  of 
any  particular  institution.  Pattern  maps, 
as  you  know,  are  in  good  form  in  this 
Commission. 

The  statement  so  often  appearing  in 
catalogues  that  only  high  ranking  stu¬ 
dents  are  admitted  to  graduate  study 
may  deter  unsuspecting  students  from 
applying  for  admission,  but  too  fre- 
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quently  it  serves  no  other  purpose.  In 
one  college  making  such  an  announce¬ 
ment  nearly  fifty  per  cent  of  the  grad¬ 
uate  students  enrolled  ranked  in  the 
lower  half  of  their  graduating  classes, 
and  a  few  of  them  ranked  in  the  lowest 
decile  in  classes  of  approximately  one 
hundred  and  fifty  students. 

The  undergraduate  preparation  in  the 
graduate  field  of  specialization  is  cov¬ 
ered  by  a  statement  that  the  student 
should  have  an  undergraduate  major  or 
expect  to  take  additional  courses  with¬ 
out  graduate  credit.  An  undergraduate 
major  at  what  institution  is  usually  not 
specified.  The  chairman  of  the  graduate 
committee  checks  these  requirements, 
with  reference  in  case  of  doubt  to  the  de¬ 
partment  concerned.  Naturally,  a  high 
percentage  of  the  graduate  students  come 
from  the  local  institution  and  have  had 
the  specified  undergraduate  major,  but 
it  is  difficult  to  obtain  a  precise  state¬ 
ment  as  to  the  necessary  additional  un¬ 
dergraduate  training  if  the  major  re¬ 
quirements  have  not  been  fulfilled.  The 
courses  in  education  necessary  as  prelim¬ 
inary  preparation  for  a  student  taking 
graduate  work  in  that  field  tend  to  be 
set  by  the  state  requirements  for  a  cer¬ 
tificate. 

The  requirement  for  the  Master’s  de¬ 
gree  of  thirty  semester  hours,  or  their 
equivalent,  in  courses  open  for  graduate 
credit  is  almost  universal  although  these 
hours  are  reduced  if  no  specific  credit  is 
given  for  the  thesis.  The  general  pattern 
shows  that  half  of  the  credit  must  be 
from  courses  to  which  undergraduates 
are  not  admitted. 

The  program  of  graduate  courses  for 
the  Master’s  degree  is  quite  uniform  in 
character  for  the  student  who  is  training 
himself  for  a  career  in  a  college  or  uni¬ 
versity  or  in  an  industrial  organization 
or  in  a  government  bureau.  Two-thirds 
or  more  of  the  courses  are  from  a  single 
department  and  the  remainder  from 


closely  related  fields.  The  thesis  is  a  re¬ 
search  problem  in  the  major  subject. 

As  has  already  been  indicated,  how¬ 
ever,  the  great  majority  of  the  graduate 
students  in  the  institutions  here  consid¬ 
ered  do  not  fall  in  the  above  classifica¬ 
tion  but  are  teachers  or  prospective 
teachers  in  the  secondary  schools.  For 
this  group,  there  is  no  uniformity  of 
course  requirements  among  institutions 
or  even  among  departments  in  a  single 
institution.  The  courses  actually  offered 
for  the  Master’s  degree  vary  too  widely 
in  character  to  make  the  formation  of  a 
pattern  possible.  I  have  examined  many 
transcripts  showing  all  the  courses  for 
the  degree  in  a  single  department.  Con¬ 
trast  with  these,  if  you  will,  a  transcript 
listing  graduate  courses  in  education, 
zoology,  physiology,  geography,  chemis¬ 
try,  and  practice  teaching,  or  one  listing 
courses  in  education,  physics,  chemistry, 
physiology,  and  zoology,  or  one  listing 
courses  in  education,  philosophy,  Ger¬ 
man,  and  English.  Again,  a  transcript 
may  show  a  survey  course  in  physics,  for 
example,  which  is  offered  to  graduates 
who  have  had  no  physics  in  an  effort  to 
prepare  them  to  teach  that  subject;  or  it 
may  show  a  social  science  survey  course 
which  attempts  to  cover  economics,  po¬ 
litical  science,  and  sociology  for  prospec¬ 
tive  teachers  who  have  had  no  work  in 
these  fields.  Even  a  most  casual  inspec¬ 
tion  shows  that  no  agreement  whatso¬ 
ever  has  been  reached  as  to  the  essential 
graduate  training  for  the  teacher  of  such 
a  standard  subject  as  English  or  physics 
or  history  in  the  secondary  schools. 

A  thesis  and  a  general  examination, 
oral  or  written  or  both,  are  standard 
requirements  for  the  Master’s  degree 
among  the  institutions  I  am  considering. 
Most  of  the  completed  theses  which  I 
examined  should  be  classified  as  major 
reports  rather  than  as  pieces  of  research, 
but  all  of  them  were  remarkably  well  or¬ 
ganized  and  showed  long  hours  of  effort. 
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It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  effort  in  each 
case  was  mostly  on  the  part  of  the  stu¬ 
dent.  I  suspect  that  the  removal  of  the 
thesis  requirement  for  the  Master’s  de¬ 
gree  in  some  of  our  larger  graduate 
schools  has  been  due  much  more  to  con¬ 
cern  about  the  survival  of  the  faculty 
than  to  doubt  as  to  the  value  of  the  the¬ 
sis  experience  to  the  student.  “The  main 
purpose  of  a  thesis  should  be  to  encour¬ 
age  the  student  to  use  independently  and 
constructively  the  information,  skills, 
and  powers  with  which  he  has  become 
acquainted,  and  to  furnish  objective  evi¬ 
dence  of  his  ability  to  utilize  them.” 

The  faculty  is,  of  course,  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  any  graduate  program.  There 
may  be  an  excellent  set  of  requirements 
for  degrees,  there  may  be  a  sympathetic 
and  understanding  administration,  there 
may  be  a  library  filled  with  books  and 
periodicals,  but  there  can  be  no  true 
graduate  offering  without  a  faculty  con¬ 
taining  men  well  trained,  alert,  enthusi¬ 
astic,  and  insistent  upon  high  standards 
of  scholarship  for  themselves  as  well  as 
for  their  students.  The  intangible  quali¬ 
ties  of  a  faculty  man  can  be  measured 
only  by  his  colleagues  after  years  of  as¬ 
sociation,  by  specialists  in  his  own  field 
who  know  well  his  scholarly  production, 
and  by  former  students  who  find  their 
own  success  dependent  upon  the  train¬ 
ing  and  inspiration  received  while  in 
college.  Every  faculty  contains  men  of 
widely  varying  qualities,  but  a  graduate 
program  above  all  other  college  pro¬ 
grams  is  dependent  for  its  value  upon 
the  proportion  of  men  in  the  faculty 
who  possess  the  fundamental  qualities 
to  a  high  degree.  What  that  proportion 
is  in  any  particular  faculty  no  one  knows 
nor  does  anyone  know  how  to  determine 
it. 

However,  this  Commission  has  certain 
types  of  measures  of  faculty  competency 
which  have  some  significance  in  this  re¬ 
port.  For  example,  the  median  percentile 


rank  of  the  forty  institutions  on  the  per¬ 
centage  of  doctorates  held  by  the  faculty 
members  is  62.  This  means  that  62  per 
cent  of  the  total  membership  of  institu¬ 
tions  of  higher  education  in  the  North 
Central  Association  rank  below  the  me¬ 
dian  of  the  forty  institutions  on  this 
item.  The  corresponding  median  percen¬ 
tile  rank  of  the  thirty  institutions  whose 
graduate  work  seems  particularly  well 
established  is  91.  Thus,  the  figures  are 
62  and  91,  respectively.  The  correspond¬ 
ing  median  percentile  ranks  for  months 
of  graduate  study  on  the  part  of  the  fac¬ 
ulty  are  45  and  83,  respectively,  and  for 
articles  published  by  the  faculty  are  69 
and  93,  respectively.  Because  it  undoubt¬ 
edly  has  a  bearing  on  the  quality  of  the 
faculty,  I  mention  the  fact  that  the  me¬ 
dian  percentile  ranks  for  the  two  groups 
of  institutions  on  expenditures  per  stu¬ 
dent-are  74  and  90,  respectively. 

The  percentile  ranks  may  be  used  to 
give  the  picture  in  a  different  manner. 
If  all  ninety-one  members  of  this  Asso¬ 
ciation  granting  Master’s  degrees  are 
considered,  twenty-two  of  them  have  per¬ 
centile  ranks  below  50  on  the  percentage 
of  doctorates  held  by  the  faculty,  twen¬ 
ty-two  have  ranks  below  50  on  months 
of  graduate  study  on  the  part  of  the 
faculty,  nine  have  ranks  below  50  on 
articles  published  by  the  faculty,  and 
nineteen  have  ranks  below  50  on  ex¬ 
penditures  per  student. 

The  library  of  an  institution  giving 
graduate  instruction  needs  evaluation  in 
terms  of  the  fields  in  which  advanced 
study  and  research  are  undertaken.  A 
research  program  in  most  field  requires 
not  only  reference  books,  treatises,  and 
current  periodicals,  but  also  files  of 
scholarly  journals  extending  over  long 
j)eriods  of  years.  These  are  expensive,  if 
not  impossible  to  obtain,  and  are  sadly 
lacking  in  most  libraries  which  have  not 
been  carrying  on  an  extensive  graduate 
and  research  program  covering  many 
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years.  The  question  as  to  whether  the 
thesis  for  the  Master’s  degree  can  be  a 
piece  of  research  must  be  answered  in 
the  negative  in  many  institutions  be¬ 
cause  of  the  dearth  of  files  of  scholarly 
journals.  This  Commission  has  certain 
measures  of  excellence  of  a  library  which 
can  be  applied  to  our  group  of  institu¬ 
tions.  The  median  percentile  ranks  of 
the  libraries  of  the  forty  institutions  on 
reference  books  and  on  current  periodi¬ 
cals  are  70  and  76,  respectively.  The 
median  percentile  ranks  on  these  same 
items  of  the  libraries  of  the  thirty  insti¬ 
tutions  with  more  generally  recognized 
graduate  schools  are  92  and  93,  respec¬ 
tively. 

It  has  already  been  mentioned  in  the 
course  of  this  paper  that  the  candidates 
for  the  Master’s  degree  consist  of  a 
group  seeking  preliminary  training  for 
careers  in  research  and  advanced  teach¬ 
ing  and  of  a  second  group  seeking  ter¬ 
minal  training  for  work  in  the  secondary 
schools.  The  character  of  the  training  to 
be  offered  to  students  in  the  first  group 
and  the  nature  of  the  degree  to  be 
granted  to  them  seems  to  be  rather  well 
established.  A  report  entitled  “Problems 
of  the  Master’s  Degree”  presented  by  a 
committee  of  the  Association  of  Ameri¬ 
can  Universities — really  an  association 
of  graduate  schools — and  approved  by 
that  Association  seems  to  apply  particu¬ 
larly  to  this  type  of  degree.  It  makes 
quite  clear  what  the  general  requirements 
should  be,  covering  such  items  as  pre¬ 
requisites,  residence,  content,  examina¬ 
tions,  and  thesis. 

However,  relatively  few  degrees  of  this 
type  are  being  granted  by  the  group  of 
schools  upon  which  I  am  reporting,  and 
in  general  they  should  not  encourage 
students  to  take  such  degrees  with  them. 
The  number  of  major  students  in  a  given 
department  will  always  be  small,  the  li¬ 
brary  and  laboratories  either  inadequate 
or  overly  expensive,  and  the  faculty  as  a 


whole  unable  to  carry  on  research  of  dis¬ 
tinction  and  too  few  in  number  to  offer 
the  desirably  varied  courses.  Moreover, 
the  students  will  naturally  be  mostly 
graduates  of  the  same  institution  who 
could  profit  greatly  by  new  educational 
surroundings  and  by  the  competition  of 
students  from  other  localities.  It  should 
be  added,  to  be  sure,  that  unusual  strength 
in  some  field  might  well  justify  the  grant¬ 
ing  of  this  type  of  Master’s  degree  in 
any  institution. 

The  graduate  program  for  the  student 
in  training  for  public-school  administra¬ 
tion  as  now  being  offered  is  so  largely 
professional  work  in  education  alone  that 
a  department  of  education  adequately 
staffed  with  a  strong  faculty  and  equipped 
with  a  good  library  in  the  field  of  educa¬ 
tion  would  seem  to  be  the  only  require¬ 
ments.  However,  the  number  of  adminis¬ 
trators  to  be  trained  is  not  large,  and 
consequently  there  is  no  need  for  many 
graduate  schools  to  undertake  this  type 
of  work. 

The  situation  becomes  much  less  clear 
when  we  consider  the  training  for  the 
great  majority  of  first-year  graduate  stu¬ 
dents,  the  present  or  future  teachers  in 
the  secondary  schools.  The  situation  be¬ 
comes  uncertain  largely  because  there  is 
no  common  understanding  as  to  what 
should  be  the  nature  of  the  fifth  year  of 
study  for  such  students.  Is  it  to  be  the 
kind  of  research  program  already  men¬ 
tioned  or  is  it  to  be  largely  a  program 
in  professional  education?  Is  it  to  be  a 
year  devoted  to  advanced  subject-matter 
courses  in  one  or  two  fields  with  some 
professional  work  in  education  and  a  the¬ 
sis  concerned  with  a  teaching  problem  in 
those  fields?  Or  is  it  to  be  a  fifth  year 
devoted  to  a  wide  range  of  courses,  some 
even  of  an  elementary  character,  or  a 
fifth  year  forming  with  the  junior  and 
senior  undergraduate  years  a  carefully 
planned  program  involving  progressive 
advancement?  These  and  other  plans  for 
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the  training  of  teachers  are  in  operation 
in  different  institutions. 

To  attempt  to  determine  what  institu¬ 
tions  should  give  graduate  training  for 
secondary-school  teachers  seems  futile 
until  we  have  better  agreement  than  at 
present  as  to  what  is  the  desirable  char¬ 
acter  of  the  training.  A  valuable  contri¬ 
bution  in  the  direction  of  an  answer  to 
this  question  was  made  in  a  report  sub¬ 
mitted  last  November  to  the  Association 
of  American  Universities  and  approved 
in  principle  by  that  Association.  It  is  a 
sufficient  guarantee  to  this  Commission 
of  the  high  significance  of  the  report 
when  I  say  that  Dean  Judd  was  chair¬ 
man  of  the  committee  and  President 
Coffman  and  Dean  Robbins  were  the 
other  members.  The  report  points  out 
some  of  the  difficulties  in  the  present 
situation:  viz.,  the  wide  range  of  sub¬ 
jects  frequently  taught  by  a  single 
teacher  in  a  secondary  school,  the  fail¬ 
ure  of  teachers  of  academic  subjects  in 
colleges  and  universities  to  take  a  con¬ 
structive  interest  in  the  problems  facing 
the  secondary  schools,  the  competition 
for  students  among  institutions  of  higher 
education  leading  to  the  introduction 
and  advertisement  of  unusual  programs, 
the  organization  of  graduate  instruction 
so  as  to  favor  narrow  specialization,  a 
lack  of  unity  of  purpose  among  various 
departments  contributing  to  the  prepar¬ 
ation  of  secondary  school  teachers,  and 
the  tendency  of  departments  of  educa¬ 
tion  to  insist  upon  numerous  courses  in 
education. 

The  report  next  mentions  plans  to 
meet  some  of  these  difficulties:  At  the 
University  of  Chicago  by  making  the 
preparation  of  secondary-school  teach¬ 
ers  a  function  of  the  University  as  a 
whole  rather  than  of  the  Department  of 
Education,  and  at  Harvard  University 
by  offering  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts 
in  Teaching. 

The  committee  summarizes  its  report 


by  a  number  of  statements,  two  of  which 
are  especially  significant  in  connection 
with  this  study: 

1.  The  trend  toward  the  requirement  of 
study  beyond  the  baccalaureate  degree  for  all 
teachers  in  secondary  schools  is  to  be  highly 
commended. 

2.  A  systematic  program  of  study  begin¬ 
ning  with  the  Junior  year  of  college  should  be 
recommended  to  all  candidates  for  teaching 
positions  in  secondary  schools.  Such  a  pro¬ 
gram  should  be  based  on  a  broad  foundation 
of  cultural  studies  largely  completed  by  the 
end  of  the  Sophomore  year.  It  should  include 
(a)  preparation  in  one  or  more  fields  of  study 
rather  than  intensive  specialization  in  a  single 
department  and  (b)  special  professional  prep¬ 
aration  adequate  to  insure  that  the  candidate 
will  be  able  to  conduct  secondary-school 
classes  intelligently. 

To  face  the  difficulties  frankly  and  to 
suggest  steps  to  overcome  them  as  this 
committee  has  done  is  the  way  of  prog¬ 
ress.  It  is  important  that  this  Commis¬ 
sion-  or  some  similar  organization  ad¬ 
vance  further  into  the  investigation  of 
the  programs  of  graduate  study  which 
should  be  organized  for  the  preparation 
of  secondary -school  teachers.  Dean 
Judd’s  committee  has  made  an  excellent 
start.  A  committee  of  this  Association, 
the  Committee  on  Preparation  of  High 
School  Teachers,  is  supplying  valuable 
information  concerning  the  relationship 
between  the  work  of  secondary-school 
teachers  and  their  subject-matter  prep¬ 
aration.  These  and  similar  studies  should 
be  given  every  encouragement.  The  con¬ 
siderable  confusion  over  the  graduate 
program  at  many  institutions  arises  from 
the  fact  that  there  is  not  as  yet  sufficient 
agreement  or  even  sufficient  informatiem 
to  make  it  possible  to  formulate  a  defin¬ 
ite  plan  for  the  training  of  secondary- 
school  teachers  at  the  graduate  level. 
Until  the  cause  for  this  confusion  is  re¬ 
moved,  it  will  be  difficult,  if  not  impos¬ 
sible,  for  this  Commission  or  any  other 
body  to  determine  how  well  a  college  or 
university  is  conducting  its  graduate 
work. 
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It  has  been  the  assumption  in  the  past 
that  membership  in  the  North  Central 
Association  carried  approval  of  the  whole 
program  of  the  institution.  If  this  policy 
is  not  to  apply  to  graduate  study,  the 
fact  should  be  clearly  stated  and  made 
widely  known.  Even  if  the  resp>onsibility 
for  graduate  work  is  thus  denied,  the  ef¬ 
fect  on  undergraduate  instruction  of  the 
use  of  resources  for  graduate  study  must 
be  considered. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  membership  in 
the  North  Central  Association  is  to  imply 
approval  of  the  institution’s  graduate 
work,  this  Commission  has  an  unavoid¬ 
able  responsibility  for  the  character 
of  that  work.  Fortunately,  there  are 
other  organizations  which  have  become 
interested  in  the  rapid  spread  of  gradu¬ 
ate  offerings.  The  Association  of  Ameri¬ 
can  Universities  has  recently  instructed 
one  of  its  committees  to  make  a  survey 
of  the  extent  and  trend  of  graduate  in¬ 
struction.  Among  the  other  organizations 
actively  concerned  are  the  National  As¬ 
sociation  of  State  Universities,  the  As¬ 
sociation  of  Land-Grant  Colleges,  the 
American  Association  of  Teachers  Col¬ 
leges,  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Education, 
the  American  Council  on  Education,  and 
the  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Ad¬ 
vancement  of  Teaching.  It  is  quite  prob¬ 
able  that  several  of  these  organizations 
will  unite  their  efforts  for  the  purpose  of 
making  a  comprehensive  survey  of  grad¬ 
uate  work  in  this  country.  As  a  first 
move  in  meeting  the  difficult  problem 
produced  by  the  introduction  of  gradu¬ 
ate  work  into  so  many  of  its  member 
institutions,  this  Commission  might  well 


give  consideration  to  cooperation  in  the 
proposed  nation  wide  study. 

In  conclusion,  I  venture  to  present 
certain  recommendations  for  considera¬ 
tion  by  this  Commission: 

1.  That  the  Commission  adopt  one 
of  two  alternative  policies:  (a)  to  deny 
explicitly  that  membership  in  the  North 
Central  Association  implies  approval  of 
an  institution’s  graduate  work,  or  (b)  to 
accept  responsibility  for  a  member  insti¬ 
tution’s  graduate  work  just  as  responsi¬ 
bility  for  all  other  activities  of  the  in¬ 
stitution  is  now  accepted. 

2.  That  this  Commission,  if  the  sec¬ 
ond  alternative  is  adopted,  appoint  a 
committee  to  make  a  study  of  graduate 
work  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the 
Commission  to  pass  upon  the  quality  of 
the  work  conducted  by  its  members  at 
the  graduate  level.  As  such  a  study  will 
immediately  involve  the  difficult  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  graduate  training  of  the  sec¬ 
ondary-school  teacher,  it  is  suggested 
that  the  Commission  on  Secondary 
Schools  be  represented  on  the  commit¬ 
tee.  This  committee  should  be  free  to 
cooperate  with  other  committees  or  or¬ 
ganizations  making  similar  studies. 

3.  (This  is  perhaps  a  suggestion 
rather  than  a  recommendation.)  That, 
until  such  time  as  the  Board  of  Review 
finds  itself  in  a  position  to  make  recom¬ 
mendations  concerning  the  quality  of 
the  graduate  work  conducted  by  a  col¬ 
lege  or  university,  the  published  list  of 
member  institutions  of  higher  education 
be  accompanied  by  a  statement  that 
membership  does  not  imply  approval  of 
graduate  offerings. 
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In  a  large  industrial  plant  it  was  re¬ 
cently  found  that  only  95  per  cent  of 
certain  chemicals  used  in  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  ethyl  chloride  was  recovered. 
Though  the  loss  may  seem  small  to  the 
layman,  it  disturbed  the  engineers, 
piartly  because  of  the  cumulative  cost  of 
the  waste,  but  largely  because  it  was  a 
constant  reminder  of  the  fact  that  their 
methods  failed  of  pierfection.  Conse¬ 
quently  they  tackled  the  problem  and 
by  the  application  of  theory  already 
possessed  they  were  able  to  effect  a  com¬ 
plete  recovery.  Although  the  annual  sav¬ 
ing  in  dollars  and  cents  would  pay  the 
salary  of  the  engineer  who  solved  the 
problem  for  some  thirty  years  and  his 
discovery  won  for  him  a  substantial  bo¬ 
nus,  it  is  ventured  that  his  greatest  re¬ 
ward  was  in  the  consciousness  of  vic¬ 
tory  through  science  over  one  more 
problem  which  unsolved  was  a  constant 
irritation  and  challenge. 

In  1895  Wilhelm  Rbntgen  announced 
to  the  world  that  longitudinal  vibrations 
of  the  ether  through  a  highly  exhausted 
vacuum  tube  have  the  power  of  pene¬ 
trating  substances  opaque  to  ordinary 
light.  It  has  been  estimated  that  within 
a  week  after  publication  experiments 
were  pierformed  in  no  fewer  than  140 
laboratories  in  the  United  States  alone 
that  proved  the  power  of  the  mysterious 
x-rays,  which  by  the  continuous  work 
of  scientists  ever  since  have  been  ap¬ 
plied  in  numberless  ways  for  the  benefit 
of  mankind. 

About  the  beginning  of  this  century  J. 
J.  Thompson  discovered  that  the  car- 

*An  address  delivered  before  the  Association, 
April  9,  1937. — The  Editor. 


riers  of  discharges  generated  by  heat  on 
certain  matter  are  electrons,  and  a  few 
years  subsequently  O.  VV.  Richardson 
continuing  studies  on  thermionic  emis¬ 
sion  discovered  the  fundamental  law 
connecting  the  phenomenon  with  tem¬ 
perature.  Literally  hundreds  of  scientists 
in  all  parts  of  the  world  immediately  ac¬ 
cepted  the  challenge  to  learn  what  could 
be  done  with  the  discoveries.  Applica¬ 
tions  began  to  be  proposed  about  1912, 
and  today  we  have  as  a  part  of  our  gen¬ 
eral  heritage  the  radio  and  all  of  its  re¬ 
lated  marvels. 

In  the  world  of  true  science  not  one 
man  alone  but  scores  experiment  on  a 
problem  that  is  recognized  as  important. 
Rous  of  the  Rockefeller  Institute  dis¬ 
covered  that  a  filtrate  of  the  virus  of 
tumors  when  injected  would  produce 
tumors.  Jobling  and  Sproul  advanced 
knowledge  by  adding  the  contribution 
that  viruses  differ  in  their  chemical  char¬ 
acter;  some  are  proteins  and  some  are 
lipids.  Claude  by  continued  research 
found  that  the  virus  of  tumors  contains 
in  its  lighter  element  an  inhibitor,  and 
Johnson  reports  self  immunity  but  in¬ 
fection  potentialities  in  plants  recovered 
from  a  virus  disease.  Thus  the  war 
against  cancer  is  cumulatively  advanced. 
The  discovery  of  each  man  is  proved  and 
then  the  fight  is  pushed  forward  contin¬ 
uously  until  eventually  victory  will  be 
won.  Science  is  not  content  with  a  single 
worker  publishing  a  tentative  finding 
and  then  turning  to  another  problem. 
Science  retests,  extends,  and  continues 
cooperative  effort  until  results  are  found 
that  warrant  practical  and  effective  use. 

When  Heinrich  Horlein  and  his  asso- 
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dates  announced  that  prontosil  would 
destroy  streptococci  in  the  body,  other 
research  workers,  notably  Colebrook  and 
Kenny  in  England,  immediately  n,ot  only 
made  tests  that  proved  its  efficiency  but 
also  sought  to  learn  how  the  chemical 
works.  They  wanted  to  understand  the 
underlying  theory.  Although  they  have 
not  yet  entirely  solved  that  problem,  re¬ 
search  chemists  in  all  parts  of  the  world 
have  proved  that  prontosil  and  its  allied 
drug  prontylin  do  miraculously  save 
lives,  and  the  entire  medical  profession 
has  adopted  them  into  the  practical 
pharmacopoeia.  A  similar  story  can  be 
told  of  insulin  for  diabetes  and  of  liver 
extract,  and  its  improved  chemical 
equivalent,  for  anaemia.  Science  not  only 
discovers  but  it  proves  and  presents  its 
findings  so  conclusively  that  the  work¬ 
ers  in  the  field  apply  them  for  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  mankind. 

These  illustrations  have  been  given  to 
show  that  science  tackles  problems  of 
ineffectiveness  and  continues  its  work 
unremittingly  until  they  are  solved.  It 
publishes  tentative  conclusions  merely  as 
reports  of  progress,  which  continued 
efforts  attempt  to  forward,  and  as  a 
challenge  for  others  to  join  in  the  work. 
Science  does  not  accept  a  report  and 
then  abandon  the  problem.  Science  re¬ 
peats'  the  experiment,  proves  that  its 
conclusions  are  sound,  improves  the  tech¬ 
niques,  and  extends  the  study.  It  seeks 
to  understand  the  underlying  theory  that 
knowledge  may  be  extended  and  further 
advance  made.  It  presents  its  findings 
so  conclusively  that  application  is  inev¬ 
itable.  Indeed  it  has  trained  an  army  of 
workers  whose  function  is  not  original 
discovery,  but  rather  the  translation  of 
the  theoretical  into  practice.  The  devel¬ 
opment  engineer,  who  takes  what  the 
test  tube  has  taught  and  makes  it  work 
in  the  factory,  is  as  important  in  indus¬ 
try  as  the  theorist  or  the  inventor. 

The  proposal  in  the  first  decade  of 
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this  century  that  science  should  be  in¬ 
troduced  into  education  was  hailed  with 
mingled  scepticism  and  enthusiasm.  The 
former,  however,  gradually  gave  way 
under  the  logic  of  the  need.  It  was  and 
still  is  evident  that  the  success  and 
sound  progress  of  education  cannot  be 
assured  by  impressionism  and  by  per¬ 
sonality.  Every  student  recognizes  that 
a  program  of  education  must  be  based 
on  carefully  gathered  facts  and  that  im¬ 
provement  of  its  techniques  should  be 
directed  by  the  results  of  experiments 
planned  and  carried  out  with  the  same 
meticulousness  and  persistence  as  in 
other  fields.  These  necessities  being  rec¬ 
ognized,  we  have  had  for  nearly  a  gen¬ 
eration  courses  in  all  of  our  schools  of 
education  on  how  to  conduct  research. 
For  several  reasons,  which  I  shall  present, 
this  attempt  to  introduce  science  into 
education  has  fallen  far  short  of  the  suc¬ 
cess  that  reasonably  was  exp>ected  of  it. 

In  the  first  place,  too  few  of  those 
who  have  offered  courses  on  research  in 
education  are  master  scientists.  It  may 
safely  be  asserted  that  we  have  at¬ 
tempted  for  the  most  part  to  teach  the 
techniques  of  statistics  rather  than  the 
spirit  of  research.  The  majority  of  our 
recent  students  of  education  have  learned 
to  find  means,  medians,  modes,  and 
measures  of  dispersal ;  they  compute  co¬ 
efficients  of  correlation  or  of  contingency 
by  formulae  which  they  cannot  derive; 
and  they  use  the  language  of  statistics 
with  a  fluency  that  too  often  conceals  an 
ignorance  of  the  fundamentals  of  re¬ 
search.  A  child  of  a  graduate  student  is 
reported  to  have  called  a  playmate  in 
vituperation  “a  mean  square  deviation.” 

Statistics  are  a  valuable  instrument  in 
research,  but  the  underlying  principles 
of  scientific  inquiry  must  be  understood 
or  they  lead  to  mischievous  results.  Sev¬ 
eral  years  ago  a  humorist  published  in 
one  of  our  professional  journals  a  satir¬ 
ical  report  of  correlations  that  seemed 
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to  attribute  to  the  study  of  Latin  a  caus¬ 
ative  effect  on  poverty,  arson,  and  homi¬ 
cide.  Stimulated  by  this  and  not  per¬ 
ceiving  its  satire,  two  educators  within  a 
year  reported  in  the  same  journal  an  ex¬ 
tension  of  those  wholly  fallacious  corre¬ 
lations.  They  had  learned  to  apply  a 
formula,  but  they  had  no  understanding 
of  its  meaning  or  of  the  nature  of  re¬ 
search.  Statistics  are  for  the  purpose  of 
helping  the  research  student  to  ascertain 
truth,  not  for  the  purpose  of  justifying 
a  presupposition.  There  is  a  type  of 
worker  who,  in  the  words  of  Andrew 
Lang,  “uses  statistics  as  a  drunken  man 
uses  lampposts — for  support  rather  than 
illumination.” 

Certain  of  our  ablest  statisticians  have 
apparently  assumed  that  refined  figuring 
can  compensate  for  crude  and  not  truly 
representative  data  and  that  they  can 
lead  to  an  apparently  respectable  but 
altogether  unjustifiable  or  fallacious  sta¬ 
tistical  conclusion.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
most  of  the  problems  which  arising  out 
of  educational  practice  challenge  the  re¬ 
search  worker  are  relatively  gross  and 
need  only  simple  statistics  to  check  the 
conclusions  of  common  sense.  It  is  alto¬ 
gether  unnecessary  to  use  the  accurate 
tools  of  the  cabinet  maker  or  to  attempt 
delicate  inlays  when  constructing  a  pine 
board  shelf  for  practical  utility  of  hold¬ 
ing  cans  of  axle  grease  in  the  barn.  The 
most  important  and  pressing  problems 
in  education  are  today  the  utilitarian. 
Research  workers  should  ascertain  from 
practitioners  what  they  are  and  using 
such  tools  as  they  demand  pursue  sci¬ 
entific  inquiry  until  conclusions  that  are 
entirely  convincing  to  a  changed  pro¬ 
cedure  are  found.  If  the  problems  of 
research  arose  from  the  actual  need  of 
education  rather  than  from  chance  aca¬ 
demic  curiosity,  the  practical  school  men 
would  be  more  interested  in  what  re¬ 
search  workers  attempt,  more  concerned 
with  the  procedures  and  conclusions. 


and  more  convinced  of  the  need  of  using 
the  results  to  modify  practice. 

A  true  scientist  would  place  small 
reliance  on  coefficients  of  correlation  of 
the  size  reported  in  many  studies  in 
education,  coefficients  that  are  magni¬ 
fied  by  an  extension  to  three  or  more 
insignificant  decimal  places.  A  central 
tendency  of  9.73  with  a  probable  error 
of  6.194  cannot  guarantee  conclusions 
that  may  be  based  on  it.  In  this  con¬ 
nection  I  recall  the  answer  of  a  young 
scientist  when  I  asked  him  the  probable 
error  in  temperature  of  a  chamber  in 
which  he  was  conducting  an  experiment 
on  the  path  of  light.  “I  don’t  know  pre¬ 
cisely,”  he  said,  “but  it  is  about  .001  of 
a  degree  centigrade.”  The  value  of  the 
human  material  with  which  we  work 
and  the  supposed  effect  of  education  on 
it  demand  that  the  statistics  which  we 
use  shall  be  entirely  convincing,  but  it 
seldom  if  ever  demands  such  meticulous 
extension  of  accuracy. 

The  criticisms  herein  presented  and 
leading  later  to  constructive  suggestions 
are  not  made  without  appreciation  of 
much  sterling  work  done  by  scientists 
in  the  field  of  education.  Nor  do  they 
forget  the  annual  publication  of  the 
United  States  Office  of  Education  of 
lists  of  studies  many  of  which  can  be 
called  research  only  by  a  violent  stretch¬ 
ing  of  the  term.  It  is  precisely  because 
research  is  so  much  needed  and  because 
there  is  so  little  discrimination  between 
what  is  sound  and  what  is  not  that  I 
venture  to  review  our  procedures  at  this 
time.  The  progress  of  education  depends, 
on  the  one  hand,  on  a  sound  philosophy 
of  society,  and,  on  the  other,  on  the 
application  of  the  scientific  method  to 
the  educational  procedures  existing  or 
to  those  continually  proposed  by  fertile 
minds. 

As  indicated  earlier,  research  in  other 
practical  fields  begins  almost  universally 
in  a  perception  of  important  inefficiency 
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or  of  difficulty.  It  is  closely  related  to 
practice,  springing  from  its  obstacles  and 
returning  to  remove  them.  In  education 
it  too  frequently  is  remote  in  origin  from 
school  procedures  and  its  conclusions  as 
a  rule  have  little  effect  upon  them.  In 
other  fields  it  is  common  to  find  a  mas¬ 
ter  concerned  with  some  major  problem 
and  numerous  students  working  under 
his  direction  on  minor  but  contributing 
aspects  of  it.  In  education  this  is  the 
exception.  Even  the  abler  of  our  research 
men  skip  about  too  much,  delving  here 
for  a  while  and  then  there  on  problems 
related  loosely,  if  at  all,  and  therefore 
failing  both  to  become  eminent  special¬ 
ists,  as  Michaelson  was  on  light,  as 
Pupin  was  on  sound,  or  as  Millikan  and 
Compton  are  on  cosmic  rays.  Our  stu¬ 
dents  waste  much  time  trying  “to  find 
a  problem,”  on  which  they  may  be 
taught  techniques,  without  any  expecta¬ 
tion  that  the  solution  will  contribute  to 
a  vital  need  or  that  they  themselves  will 
become  outstandingly  competent  on  some 
procedure  of  recognized  importance.  It 
is  small  wonder  that  not  more  than  one 
out  of  ten,  to  make  a  conservative  esti¬ 
mate,  of  the  men  and  women  who  have 
“manifested  competence  to  do  research” 
to  satisfy  requirements  for  the  doctorate 
ever  do  any  more  similar  work  after 
they  have  received  the  degree. 

Of  the  many  kinds  of  research  educa¬ 
tion  has  tended  more  and  more  to  con¬ 
fine  itself  to  the  simplest.  The  most 
common  procedure  is  to  collect  facts. 
Everyone  recognizes  that  facts  are  nec¬ 
essary  for  any  kind  of  program,  but 
facts  in  isolation  have  no  meaning.  As 
V^oltaire  once  wrote,  “facts  are  to  his¬ 
tory  what  baggage  is  to  an  army,  im¬ 
pedimenta.”  He  did  not  mean,  of  course, 
that  history  can  be  written  without  facts 
any  more  than  that  an  army  can  sub¬ 
sist  without  baggage.  But  he  did  mean 
that  the  collection  of  facts  merely  for 
their  own  sake  gets  in  the  way  of  effec¬ 


tive  progress.  The  skilled  historian  seeks 
to  learn  everything  that  will  contribute 
to  his  understanding  of  a  person,  a 
period,  or  a  problem.  He  does  not  col¬ 
lect  a  number  of  data  on  some  isolated 
phenomenon  and  after  publication  jump 
to  another  that  is  remote  and  unrelated. 
But  that  is  a  not  uncommon  practice  in 
education,  as  may  be  proved  by  con¬ 
sulting  the  items  in  the  bibliographies 
of  numerous  men  who  publish  in  our 
journals. 

Much  of  our  fact  collecting  is  good 
enough  as  fact  collecting.  We  publish 
the  data  in  neat  tables,  illustrate  them 
with  beautifully  drawn  graphs,  and  ap¬ 
pend  measures  of  central  tendencies  and 
of  dispersal.  The  weakness  of  the  pro¬ 
cedure  is  that  so  many  of  the  facts  are 
collected  without  relation  to  a  vital 
problem  and  that  consequently  they  are 
seldom  used  by  anyone  to  prove  a  the¬ 
ory  or  to  modify  practice.  Witness,  for 
example,  the  neglect  of  the  data  published 
by  Burdge  in  Our  Boys.  A  prominent 
means  of  fact  collecting  in  education  is 
the  highly  fallacious  questionnaire.  With 
reasonable  care  the  fallacies  may  be 
avoided,  but  the  criticism  that  the  ques¬ 
tionnaire  does  not  always  arise  from  a 
real  need  and  that  it  seldom  contributes 
to  modify  general  practice  can  easily  be 
substantiated. 

One  explanation  of  the  neglect  of 
real  and  carefully  guarded  experimen¬ 
tation  in  education  is  the  difficulty  of 
arranging  satisfactory  conditions  with 
human  beings,  who  must  be  not  only 
safeguarded  from  harm  but  at  the  same 
time  forwarded  as  best  we  know  how  in 
development.  Both  parents  and  teachers 
are  alarmed  at  the  idea  of  making  gui¬ 
nea  pigs  of  children.  It  is  a  pity  that 
white  rats  cannot  be  more  used  in  edu¬ 
cation  as  well  as  in  nutritional  experi¬ 
mentation.  And  yet  the  very  value  of 
education  and  of  the  human  beings 
whom  it  is  to  affect  demands  that  we 
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risk  the  few  for  short  periods  of  time 
in  order  that  we  may  learn  how  to  bene¬ 
fit  the  many  by  improved  practice. 

That  this  can  be  done  without  serious 
harm  is  evidenced  by  the  numerous  so- 
called  “experiments”  that  are  going  on 
all  over  the  country,  deviations  from 
normal  practice  to  try  some  novel  pro¬ 
cedure.  But  how  few  of  them  are  set 
up  as  true  experiments,  with  preliminary 
measurements,  with  accurately  selected 
control  groups,  with  an  isolated  experi¬ 
mental  factor,  and  with  results  carefully 
ascertained  and  interpreted.  Education 
needs  to  use  the  appropriate  experi¬ 
mental  procedures,  however  difficult  they 
may  be  to  arrange,  in  order  to  solve  the 
important  problems  that  are  obvious  in 
general  practice  or  that  are  raised  by 
progressive  theory.  For  all  our  protes¬ 
tations,  we  have  not  developed  sufficient 
respect  for  science  to  refer  to  it  the 
problems  that  we  generally  recognize, 
nor  have  we  developed  a  conscience  that 
impels  us  to  use  what  research  has 
found.  Such  findings  as  those  on  the 
Kansas  City  shortened  period  of  school¬ 
ing  or  those  on  the  effects  of  class  size 
should  be  disproved  or  else  used  materi¬ 
ally  to  change  practice. 

It  is  suggested  that  research  in  edu¬ 
cation  should  far  more  than  in  the  past 
originate  in  appeals  for  help  from  men 
and  women  in  the  classroom  and  from 
administrators  who  still  retain  sufficient 
interest  in  human  development  to  ap¬ 
preciate  the  difficulties  that  are  actually 
encountered  in  education.  Problems  em¬ 
anating  from  such  sources  will  indubita¬ 
bly  have  vital  value,  and  they  will  prop¬ 
erly  be  supplemented  by  others  arising 
from  proposed  changes  in  philosophy  or 
in  procedures. 

Research  agents  in  school  systems  or 
in  our  university  laboratories  would  do 
well  to  concentrate  on  a  major  problem, 
such  as  the  effects  of  varied  lengths  of 
recitation  period  or  school  year,  the 


techniques  of  the  several  kinds  of  read-  ! 
ing,  the  education  of  the  emotions,  or 
extra-school  learnings — which  will  de¬ 
velop  many  subordinate  and  contribut¬ 
ing  problems  of  a  size  that  can  be  solved 
in  a  reasonable  amount  of  time  with  a 
reasonable  expenditure  of  energy.  Such 
a  concentration  on  one  major  problem 
at  a  time  would  enable  the  research 
worker  to  develop  a  competence  that  is 
impossible  when  his  exertions  are  dissi¬ 
pated  in  a  variety  of  fields,  and  it  would 
promise  a  contribution  far  more  likely 
to  affect  practice,  first  in  the  school  con¬ 
cerned  and  later  elsewhere. 

In  the  past  two  decades  we  have 
probably  published  more  so-called  re-  | 
search  studies  and  done  less  about  them 
than  any  other  professional  group.  One 
reason  for  this  neglect  in  practice  is,  as 
already  suggested,  the  large  amount  of 
scattering  of  effort.  Another  is  the  fact 
that  educators  in  the  field  do  not  know 
what  conclusions  are  reliable.  Many 
published  studies  frankly  state  that  the 
findings  are  tentative  and  that  more 
research  on  the  problems  is  needed.  Too 
frequently  a  study  is  carried  forward  to 
a  convincing  conclusion  neither  by  the 
original  author  nor  by  anyone  else. 

A  contribution  that  is  sorely  needed 
is  an  evaluation  and  popular  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  all  published  studies  in  educa¬ 
tion,  a  project  that  I  proposed  three 
years  ago.  This  would  require  not  only 
a  considerable  amount  of  money,  but 
also  the  continuous  services  of  the  best 
research  workers  in  our  field  directed 
by  a  single  agency  to  follow  a  carefully 
prepared  and  generally  approved  plan 
for  a  coordinated  contribution.  It  can¬ 
not  safely  be  left  to  voluntary  effort  of 
individuals  who,  varying  greatly  in  com¬ 
petence,  would  use  procedures  so  differ¬ 
ent  that  conclusions  could  not  be  com¬ 
parable.  Money  for  such  an  undertaking 
will  doubtless  be  found  when  a  request 
for  funds  emanates  from  a  large  group 
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of  representative  professional  educators 
who  appreciating  the  need  can  convince 
others  of  the  necessity.  If  research  find¬ 
ings  are  applied  so  as  to  affect  practical 
achievement,  the  manifest  savings  could 
be  shown  to  justify  abundantly  the  cost 
of  the  proposed  project.  It  would  not 
only  reveal  to  teachers  and  administrat¬ 
ors  what  can  be  relied  on  but  it  would 
also  indicate  the  areas  in  which  further 
research  is  needed  for  the  consolidation 
of  knowledge.  Up  to  the  present  there 
has  been  much  wild-catting  by  our  re¬ 
search  workers.  By  such  an  evaluation 
as  is  proposed  the  map  of  the  educa¬ 
tional  territory  could  be  spotted  with 
symbols  for  dry  holes,  gas  wells,  and 
gushers.  Inspection  would  then  give 
sound  advice  as  to  where  the  next  work 
should  be  done  with  most  promise  of 
profit. 

Besides  the  fact  that  field  workers  do 
not  know  how  to  evaluate  published  re¬ 
ports  of  research  and  thus  to  judge  on 
what  they  can  rely,  they  have  been 
taught  neither  to  interpret  the  findings 
and  to  translate  them  into  practical  pro¬ 
cedures  nor  to  have  a  sense  of  responsi¬ 
bility  for  so  doing.  As  has  repeatedly 
been  found,  it  is  embarrassing  to  ask  a 
body  of  experienced  and  otherwise  com¬ 
petent  school  people  what  changes  they 
have  made  during  the  preceding  year  as 
a  result  of  published  research.  The  re¬ 
plies  are  nearly  unanimously  negative. 
This  indicates  not  as  much  criticism  of 
teachers  and  administrators  as  the  need 
of  systematic  and  thorough  training  in 
the  use  of  research.  During  the  past  few 
years  we  have  taught  a  multitude  of  stu¬ 
dents  a  smattering  of  the  elements  of 
research,  but  hardly  anjrwhere  can  be 
found  a  course  in  the  evaluation,  the  in¬ 
terpretation,  and  the  use  of  research 
studies.  Teachers  and  administrators  are 
expected  to  apply  what  research  has 
found,  but  how  are  they  to  learn  how  to 
do  it?  Here,  then,  is  an  important  chal¬ 


lenge  to  our  colleges  of  education.  For 
every  course  on  how  to  carry  on  re¬ 
search  there  should  be  five  on  what  to 
do  with  the  findings  that  are  published. 

If  such  courses  developed  a  compe¬ 
tence  and  a  conscience  to  translate  the 
results  of  research  into  practice,  we 
should  have  a  revolution  not  only  in  our 
school  procedures  but  also  in  the  kinds 
of  research  undertaken.  A  type  of  con¬ 
tribution  now  practically  unknown  in 
our  professional  magazines  would  be¬ 
come  common.  This  would  report  not 
only  the  techniques  used  in  modifying 
practical  procedures  as  warranted  by  re¬ 
search  findings  with  results  measured  as 
carefully  as  required,  but  also  new  prob¬ 
lems  that  arose,  problems  that  would  in¬ 
dicate  where  further  research  could 
most  profitably  be  undertaken. 

Industry  uses  a  development  engineer, 
which  education  needs  to  use  too.  A 
development  engineer  is  as  well  trained 
as  most  of  the  men  who  do  research,  bet¬ 
ter  than  some.  His  responsibility  is  to 
take  what  the  theorist  has  found  or 
what  works  in  the  laboratory  and  to 
make  it  work  on  a  large  scale  in  the 
factory.  He  understands  the  theory,  but 
he  understands  also  the  machines  and 
the  operatives.  He  has  to  know  and  be 
able  to  work  harmoniously  with  other 
human  beings.  In  interpreting  the  ab¬ 
stract  and  in  adapting  it  to  concrete 
conditions  he  is  in  a  sense  as  creative  as 
the  inventor.  Without  him  industry 
would  be  much  more  wasteful  and  would 
make  much  less  rapid  progress  toward 
effective  production  than  now.  Here  is 
a  special  career  of  great  importance  in 
education.  Imagine  what  might  not  be 
achieved  if  we  had  actually  in  our  class¬ 
rooms  every  day  someone  who  is  in¬ 
formed  of  what  research  has  proved, 
who  understands  the  theory  back  of  it 
aU,  who  knows  the  children  and  the 
teacher,  and  who  can  direct  the  transla¬ 
tion  of  what  science  has  discovered  into 
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promising  procedures,  which  he  super¬ 
vises  until  they  are  effective  under  con¬ 
ditions  as  they  exist.  While  doing  all 
this,  the  development  engineer  in  edu¬ 
cation  would  discover  and  refer  to  the 
research  agencies  for  solution  a  steady 
stream  of  problems  that  grow  out  of  ex¬ 
perience.  Our  graduate  schools  have  no 
more  important  challenge  than  to  pre¬ 
pare  promising  young  men  and  women 
for  such  a  career. 

To  make  research  and  the  scientific 
study  of  education  more  effective  we 
need,  then,  the  following: 

1.  A  complete  and  continuous  evaluation 
and  interpretation  by  the  most  competent 
agency  possible  of  all  published  research 
studies.  This  will  not  only  furnish  workers 
in  the  field  with  conclusions  on  which  they 
can  rely  and  which  will  direct  them  to  appli¬ 
cation  in  practice  but  will  also  reveal  areas 
in  which  it  b  most  profitable  for  research  to 
work,  either  to  consolidate  a  field  that  is 
partly  developed  or  to  explore  new  areas 
that  are  as  yet  untouched. 

2.  Concern  by  research  workers  for  the 
most  part  with  problems  that  are  manifest 
in  actual  practice  (such  as  how  a  left-handed 
child  best  learns  to  write),  that  are  made 
evident  by  proposals  for  new  types  of  prac¬ 
tice  (like  the  unit  plan  of  teaching),  or  that 
are  brought  out  by  new  proposals  of  phi¬ 
losophy  of  society  and  of  education  (such  as 
the  effects  of  school  competition  on  social 
attitudes) . 

3.  A  division  of  the  field  of  research  so  that 
competent  men  concentrate,  as  to  some  extent 
now  in  education  and  as  is  general  practice 
in  other  subject  fields,  on  areas  of  specializa¬ 
tion,  in  which  there  will  be  many  subordinate 
but  closely  related  and  immediately  con¬ 
tributing  problems. 

4.  Persistence  on  problems  studied  until 
conclusions  justifying  changes  in  practice  are 
reached.  We  have  entirely  too  many  studies 
abandoned  with  only  tentative  findings.  We 
have  not  yet  solved  the  problems,  for  in¬ 
stance,  of  motivation,  of  homogeneous  group¬ 
ing,  or  of  the  best  age  for  beginning  or  of  the 


best  method  for  learning  a  foreign  language. 

5.  Better  training  of  the  relatively  small 
number  of  men  and  women  especially  gifted 
and  genuinely  interested  in  the  spirit  of  re¬ 
search.  This  means  abandoning  the  superficial 
training  of  others  in  the  mechanical  tech¬ 
niques  which  they  neither  understand  nor 
ever  use  intelligently. 

6.  More  critical  evaluation  of  published 
studies.  Critical  reviews  of  books  in  educa¬ 
tion  are  mostly  mere  notices,  frequently  sum¬ 
marizing  the  preface  or  the  advertisement  on 
the  jacket;  critical  reviews  of  magazine 
articles  are  almost  unknown. 

7.  More  repetition  of  reported  experiments 
with  the  same  or  with  improved  techniques 
for  the  purpose  of  testing  the  conclusions. 
This  is  a  common  practice  in  all  fields  other 
than  education. 

8.  Research  that  will  explain  the  theory 
underlying  observed  achievements.  This  is 
necessary  to  expedite  further  progress. 

9.  Research  to  extend  reported  studies,  in 
whole  or  in  part,  or  to  apply  basic  theories 
that  have  been  substantiated. 

to.  Training  of  workers  in  the  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  reported  studies  and  in  the  transla¬ 
tion  of  their  findings  into  programs  of  prac¬ 
tical  procedure.  This  implies  broader  and 
more  intensive  training  of  gifted  people  to  be 
development  engineers  in  education.  Every 
student  of  education  knows  what  is  reported 
about  memorizing  by  wholes,  about  the  effi¬ 
cient  distribution  of  time  in  learning,  and 
Ebbinghaus’s  curve  of  forgetting,  but  where 
do  we  find  general  application  in  teaching? 

II.  The  development  in  all  teachers  and 
administrators  of  a  sense  of  responsibility  and 
a  conscience  to  use  the  proved  findings  of 
research  for  the  improvement  of  practice  and 
to  refer  to  research  agencies  for  solution  the 
problems  that  develop  in  the  day’s  work  of 
the  classroom. 

When  we  seek  to  satisfy  these  needs 
we  shall  be  on  the  way  to  develop  a  sci¬ 
ence  of  education  and  research  proced¬ 
ures  that  are  vital  and  effective.  Until 
we  attempt  these  things  we  shall  con¬ 
tinue  a  pseudo-science  that  is  now 
neither  vital  nor  effective. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 
AND  ATHLETICS 


The  Committee  on  Physical  Education 
and  Athletics,  which  made  a  three-year 
study  of  this  subject  through  question¬ 
naires  completed  by  the  member  colleges 
in  1930-33,  is  herewith  presenting  an¬ 
other  report. 

In  1932  the  Association  agreed  to  co¬ 
operate  with  the  Athletic  Conferences, 
“to  strengthen  the  administration  of  the 
standards  to  which  they  were  jointly 
committed.”  The  aim  is  to  improve 
physical  education  and  athletics  in  the 
member  institutions  for  the  good  of  the 
colleges  and  the  welfare  of  the  students. 

With  this  agreement  in  mind  and  for 
this  purpose,  the  Committee  proposed 
this  year  to  secure  the  opinions  of  the 
officers  of  the  Athletic  Conferences  with 
reference  to  present  conditions  and  trends 
in  physical  education  and  athletics.  In¬ 
quiries  were  forwarded  to  Commission¬ 
ers,  Presidents,  and  Secretaries  of  the 
fourteen  Athletic  Conferences  which 
have  agreed  to  cooperate  with  the  North 
Central  Association.  Thirty-one  inquiries 
were  sent  out  and  replies  were  received 
from  sixteen  representatives  of  twelve 
of  the  Athletic  Conferences. 

In  the  inquiries  comments  were  se¬ 
cured  upon  nine  general  topics  relating 
to: 

1.  Subsidizing  and  proselyting  of  athletes 

2.  “Shopping”  by  athletes 

3.  Professionalism  and  amateurism 

4.  Scholastic  eligibility 

S-  Faculty  membership  and  tenure  of 
coaches 

6.  Aims  of  physical  education  and  athletics 

7.  Training,  certification,  and  duties  of 
teachers  of  physical  education 

8.  The  press  and  athletics 

9.  Intramurals 

It  will  be  recognized  that  the  purp)ose 
was  not  to  learn  what  particular  schools 


are  doing,  but  rather  to  familiarize  the 
Association  with  the  general  trends  and 
to  secure  the  opinions  of  the  laymen  in¬ 
terested  in  physical  education  and  ath¬ 
letics.  In  few  instances  are  these  officers 
active  as  coaches  of  athletics  or  as 
teachers  of  physical  education.  But 
through  their  membership  and  activities 
in  this  field  they  do  have  their  ears  to 
the  ground  and  know  and  are  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  to  state  present  trends  in  regard  to 
these  topics.  The  Committee  on  Physi¬ 
cal  Education  and  Athletics  desires  to 
go  on  record  as  expressing  its  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  the  cooperation  of  these  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  Athletic  Conferences. 

First  we  shall  present  the  composite 
answers  to  the  direct  questions  included 
in  the  inquiry. 

I.  (a)  Is  it  your  experience  that  subsi¬ 
dizing  and  proselyting  is  more  prevalent  to¬ 
day  than  ever  before? 

Our  respondents  were  almost  unani¬ 
mous  in  their  opinion  that  subsidizing 
and  proselyting  are  more  prevalent  to¬ 
day  than  ever  before.  Thirteen  of  the 
sixteen  were  definitely  of  this  opinion. 
Two  others  implied  that  such  was  their 
opinion  but  they  raised  the  question 
that  the  terms  needed  to  be  defined  more 
clearly  in  order  to  distinguish  between 
legitimate  and  offensive  subsidy. 

(ft)  Are  subsidizing  and  proselyting,  when 
fostered  by  alumni,  less  noxious  than  when 
practiced  by  coaches? 

This  question  was  not  answered  di¬ 
rectly  by  many  of  the  officers.  Eight  of 
them  replied  that  the  alumni  are  parti¬ 
cipating  more  actively  than  are  the 
coaches.  Three  felt  the  coaches  are  the 
more  active;  and  three,  in  a  rather  non¬ 
committal  way,  stated  that  they  thought 
both  the  alumni  and  the  coach  are  open 
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to  criticism  for  this  activity.  The  general 
opinion  was  that  subsidizing  and  prose¬ 
lyting  by  alumni  is  not  less  noxious  than 
that  done  by  coaches.  Many  of  them  in¬ 
dicated  that  they  feel  the  practices  are 
equally  unjustified.  One  man  said: 

“It  is  just  as  vicious  in  its  effect  on  the 
boy  and  the  educational  work  of  the  institu¬ 
tion  if  the  selection  b  on  the  basb  of  athletic 
ability.” 

Another  stated  that  in  his  opinion: 

“It  b  less  noxious  for  the  athletic  depart¬ 
ment  rather  than  the  alumni  to  do  the 
soliciting  because  ....  there  is  less  chance 
for  mbunderstanding  and  mbrepresentation.” 

While  it  is  agreed  that  these  objection¬ 
able  practices  are  being  fostered  by 
many  alumni,  the  opinion  was  advanced 
that  alumni  are  serving  as  a  “smoke 
screen”  for  the  coaches. 

2.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  there  b  more 
shopping  around  by  athletes  today  than  ever 
before? 

Fourteen  Conference  officers  believe 
this  to  be  true  and  only  two  disagreed. 
One  called  our  attention  to  the  custo¬ 
mary  “build-up”  of  the  athlete  by  the 
press.  He  referred  to  the  “Spring 
madness  known  as  the  state  basketball 
championship  tournaments,”  in  which  the 
individuals  of  the  winning  team  are 
written  up  in  true  Hollywood  style,  “at 
the  expense  of  news  about  the  fall  of  the 
Spanish  civilization  or  the  Supreme 
Court  issue.”  The  majority  of  these 
Conference  officers  believe  that  the  ath¬ 
lete  who  “feels  that  he  is  good  enough” 
is  “conscious  of  his  market  value.”  In 
some  cases  this  consciousness  of  their 
market  value  may  have  been  instilled 
by  the  activity  of  the  “High  school 
principals  and  the  high  school  coaches” 
but  we  as  educators  must  not  overlook 
the  opinion  expressed  that  it  is  the, 
“Logical  result  from  efforts  made  by  ed¬ 
ucational  institutions  to  secure  good  ath¬ 
letes.  It  may  be  a  result  of  a  move 
from  the  top  downward  rather  than  the 


reverse.”  This  shopping  is  often,  and 
probably  in  the  majority  of  cases  done 
by  “friends  of  the  athletes  who  tell 
them  where  to  go.” 

3.  (a)  What  might  be  objected  to  as  pro¬ 
fessional  practices? 

The  practices  listed  as  objectionable 
and  professional  were  characterized  by 
one  reply  which  stated: 

“Compensation  and  concessions  to  athletes 
not  made  to  other  students.” 


All  sixteen  of  the  officers  concurred  in 
this  general  opinion.  The  specific  prac¬ 
tices  which  were  pointed  out  in  this  con¬ 
nection  included  almost  all  of  the  meth¬ 
ods  by  which  athletes  are  subsidized  and 
with  which  we  are  all  familiar. 

One  objectionable  professional  prac¬ 
tice  which  does  not  relate  directly  to 
the  athlete  was  mentioned  as  “bidding 
for  games  and  bonuses  for  scores.” 

lb)  To  your  knowledge  do  any  of  the  col¬ 
leges  compromise  with  professional  practices? 

Seven  representatives  of  seven  differ¬ 
ent  Conferences  said  they  did  not  be¬ 
lieve  colleges  in  their  Conferences  com¬ 
promise  with  professionalism.  Four  were 
of  the  opinion  that  some  institutions  do 
compromise  with  professionalism  through 
loans,  scholarships,  and  employment  and 
added  that  their  “students  claim  the 
other  colleges”  make  such  compromises. 
But  all  admit  that  these  claims  “could 
not  be  proven.” 


(c)  What  has  your  Conference  or  any  col- 
!ge  in  your  Conference  done  to  increase 
espect  for  and  appreciation  of  amateur  ath- 
;tics? 


Athletic  Conferences  are  attempting  to 
promulgate  the  ideals  of  amateurism 
through  open  discussions  in  their  Con¬ 
ference  meetings,  through  their  Confer¬ 
ence  rules,  refusals  to  play  certain 
schools,  and  in  the  teaching  and  educa¬ 
tion  of  their  athletes.  Illustrations  of 
this  policy  were  given  by  eleven  officers 
who  replied  to  this  item. 

4.  Are  Athletic  Conferences  in  favor  of 
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raising  eligibility  requirements  as  a  means  of 
eliminating  professional  practices  and  is  the 
public  in  favor  of  lowering  scholastic  eligi* 
bility  requirements? 

Four  Conferences  are  either  in  favor 
of  raising  the  scholastic  elegibility  re¬ 
quirements  or  are  working  on  the  ques¬ 
tion.  One  representative  stated  that  his 
Conference  “favors  it  as  one  way  of 
eliminating  professionalism,”  while  an¬ 
other  stated  in  exposition  that,  “this 
would  not  affect  in  any  way  the  elimin¬ 
ation  of  professional  practices.”  The 
latter  viewpoint  that  eligibility  rules 
have  little  effect  on  professional  prac¬ 
tices  was  prevalent.  This  is  indicated  by 
the  following  statements: 

“They  should  be  high  enough  to  guarantee 
that  the  contestants  are  bona  fide  students 
and  no  higher.  If  they  are  raised  too  high 
there  is  danger  of  academic  subsidy  which  is 
worse  than  pecuniary.” 

“Raising  the  athletic  requirement  would 
tend  to  lower  the  Kholastic  standard  of  the 
entire  school  or  conference.” 

“The  larger  Khools  seem  to  provide  a 
greater  number  of  passable  courses.” 

“If  athletic  competition  has  educational 
possibilities  why  expose  only  those  who  have 
superior  intelligence  to  its  influence.” 

“Doubt  whether  it  would  be  advisable  to 
make  the  scholastic  requirements  for  athletes 
higher  than  scholastic  requirements  for  stu¬ 
dents  who  may  wish  to  participate  in  other 
university  activities.” 

and  this  latter  opinion  was  stated  in 
several  other  ways  such  as: 

“Scholastic  standards  should  be  settled  in¬ 
dependently  of  athletics.” 

Several  of  the  Conference  officers  in¬ 
dicated  that  “public  opinion  is  in  favor 
of  lowering  eligibility  requirements”  and 
one  added,  “or  rather  would  be  if  the 
general  public  knew  that  such  eligibility 
requirements  existed.” 

S.  Should  faculty  membership  and  tenure  of 
office  for  the  coach  be  accomplished  through 
the  cooperation  of  the  Athletic  Conferences 
and  the  North  Central  Association? 

Fifteen  of  our  correspondents  favored 


faculty  membership  and  tenure  for  the 
coaching  staff  comparable  to  other  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  teaching  staff.  However,  some 
practical  difficulties  were  brought  out  in 
these  replies. 

“It  seems  impossible  to  fully  protect  a 
losing  coach  in  the  same  way  that  a  professor 
of  mathematics  is  protected.  It  takes  twenty- 
five  years  to  find  out  whether  a  winning 
mathematician  is  produced  and  then  no  one 


“The  tenure  for  the  coach  has  been  sold  to 
the  public  *  ♦  *  the  public  pays  for  the 
privilege  of  criticizing  a  faculty  member’s 
teaching  and,  therefore,  will  determine  his 
tenure.” 

“University  officials  may  be  willing  to  keep 
the  coach  of  a  losing  team  but  the  politicians 
can  exert  so  much  influence  that  the  adminis¬ 
tration  is  forced  to  find  a  reason  for  sacri¬ 
ficing  a  good  man.” 

Moreover 

“The  coach  b  not  regarded  as  a  faculty 
member  by  other  faculty  members  where 
coaches’  salaries  are  far  above  professorial 
salaries  and  social  contacts  are  all  outside  of 
faculty  groups.” 

Three  negative  opinions  were  ex¬ 
pressed  in  regard  to  what  could  be  ac¬ 
complished  through  the  cooperation  of 
Athletic  Conferences  and  the  North 
Central  Association  in  this  problem. 
Three  other  representatives  “believe  it 
would  be  helpful  for  the  Athletic  Con¬ 
ference  in  the  area  of  the  North  Central 
Association  to  join  that  Association  in 
working  toward  a  greater  stabilization 
of  coaches.”  Ten  did  not  comment  on 
this  phase  of  the  question. 

6.  Do  you  believe  that  it  b  desirable  to 
have  universal  aims  and  objectives  for  physi¬ 
cal  education  and  athletics  as  b  the  case  in 
general  education?  or  are  athletics  pageantry? 

Thirteen  Conference  representatives 
believe  that  there  should  be  universal 
aims  for  physical  education  and  athlet¬ 
ics,  but  one  Conference  President  said: 

“It  is  a  little  harder  to  fit  athletics,  espe- 
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cially  intercollegiate  athletics  into  the  general 
educational  plan.” 

and  another  stated  that; 

“Intercollegiate  athletics  will  remain  ex¬ 
traneous  to  education.” 

Three  declared  themselves  against  con¬ 
sidering  athletics  as  pageantry  to  offset 
the  drabness  of  existence  and  this  was 
expressed  in  the  belief  of  one  that  the, 
“primary  purpose  of  college  athletics 
should  not  be  to  provide  the  public  with 
a  t3rpe  of  circus,  or  show  for  their  enter¬ 
tainment.”  Another  compared  the 

“strictly  academic  education  with  the  disease 
beri-beri.  Polished  rice  causes  the  disease  and 
eating  rice  husks  with  the  polished  grain  cures 
it.” 

Another  one  believes: 

“It  b  possible  not  only  in  athletics  and 
physical  education  but  in  music,  debate,  the- 
atricab,  and  other  associated  quasi  educa¬ 
tional  activities  to  have  universal  aims  and 
objectives  and  at  the  same  time  to  have  these 
activities  form  the  basis  of  college  pageantry 
for  offsetting  the  drabness  of  exbtence  not 
only  for  the  student  body  but  of  the  public 
as  well  as  the  participants.” 

7.  (a)  Do  you  believe  there  is  too  much 
standardization  of  curricula  in  physical  edu¬ 
cation? 

Eight  of  the  Conference  representa¬ 
tives  believe  that  there  is  not  too  much 
standardization  of  curricula  in  physical 
education.  Four  expressed  themselves  as 
believing  too  much  standardization  does 
exist  in  these  curricula.  Four  did  not 
feel  qualified  to  answer  this  question. 

(b)  Should  State  Departments  of  Educa¬ 
tion  establish  minimum  requirements  for 
teachers  of  physical  education? 

Fourteen  believe  the  State  Depart¬ 
ments  should  establish  minimum  re¬ 
quirements.  One  of  these  men  favored 
.such  State  supervision, 

“If  and  when  such  State  Departments  are 
as  well  qualified  to  judge  physical  education 
requirements  as  they  are,  say,  to  decide  on 
minimum  requirements  in  Engibh.” 

Another  Conference  officer  is  convinced 


that  minimum  requirements  for  the 
training  of  teachers  in  physical  educa¬ 
tion  must  be  set  up  by  State  Depart¬ 
ments  of  Education, 

“If  really  scientific  work  in  correctives,  etc., 
is  to  be  done.” 

We  found  two  dissenting  votes  to  this 
majority  opinion  on  the  advisability  of 
having  State  Departments  of  Education 
set  up  minimum  standards. 

(c)  Do  physical  education  teachers  spend 
practically  all  of  their  time  coaching  competi¬ 
tive  sports  in  high  schools?  (i)  Can  health 
education  be  done  by  the  family  physicbn? 
or  (2)  Should  society  look  forward  to  a  con¬ 
stant  supply  of  teachers  of  health  education? 

Of  the  twelve  Conference  officers  who 
responded  to  our  inquiry  regarding  the 
activities  of  the  teacher  of  physical  edu¬ 
cation,  ten  believe  that  these  teachers 
do  spend  most  of  their  time  in  coaching 
competitive  sports  in  secondary  schools 
and  only  two  hold  a  contrary  view. 

Twelve  do  not  believe  that  health  ed¬ 
ucation  can  be  done  by  the  family  phys¬ 
ician  and  these  same  individuals  indicate 
that  they  believe  society  should  look 
forward  to  a  constant  supply  of  teachers 
of  health  education.  Five  of  the  twelve 
qualified  their  statements  by  saying  that 
health  education  must  be  accomplished 
through  the  cooperation  of  parents, 
teachers,  and  the  family  physician. 

(d)  Have  you  any  suggestions  for  the  im¬ 
provement  of  the  training  of  physical  educa¬ 
tion  teachers? 

Eight  of  the  Conference  representa¬ 
tives  replied  to  this  item  by  giving  def¬ 
inite  suggestions  for  the  improvement  of 
the  training  of  physical  education  teach¬ 
ers.  In  part  these  suggestions  are: 

“I  do  not  believe  the  average  physical  edu¬ 
cation  teacher  has  a  thorough  enough  under¬ 
standing  of  anatomy,  physiology,  and  psy¬ 
chology.” 

A  prominent  coach  is  of  the  opinion 
that: 

“Physical  education  teachers  should  have  a 
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good  cultural  background  with  no  more  than 
twenty  to  thirty  hours  in  specialized  physical 
education  work.” 

Several  of  these  suggestions  have  to  do 
with  the  departmental  organization  of 
this  type  of  training: 

“Health  Education  and  physical  education 
should  be  in  the  same  department.” 

“We  hope  to  place  the  physical  education 
under  the  science  division  and  to  make  its 
program  really  function  along  health  lines.” 

“Should  be  set  up  in  a  separate  college  or 
at  least  a  semi-independent  and  practically 
autonomous  department  rather  than  under 
the  Liberal  Arts  deans — certainly  should  not 
be  a  part  of  a  college  of  education.” 

The  remaining  three  who  commented 
here  duplicated  these  suggestions  or  ad¬ 
vanced  recommendations  of  a  general 
nature,  such  as: 

“Any  change  that  will  cause  these  men  to 
see  educational  problems  as  a  whole  or  unit.” 

8.  (a)  Do  you  think  it  would  be  helpful  if 
the  newspapers  would  employ  sports-writers 
who  have  a  full  appreciation  of  amateurism 
in  competitive  sports? 

Fourteen  answered  this  question  in 
the  affirmative.  One  makes  no  comment 
and  another  expressed  the  belief  that: 

“It  is  practically  impossible  to  expect  the 
professional  sports-writer  to  maintain  an  ap¬ 
preciation  of  amateurism  in  competitive 
sports.” 

The  definite  opinion  was  advanced  that 
it  would  be  helpful  if  newspapers  would, 
“select  better  trained  sports-writers  and 
men  of  higher  vision,”  and,  “if  editors 
would  employ  college  men  and  get  the 
college  view.” 

(b)  Would  it  be  a  good  thing  if  amateur 
sports  were  set  apart  in  an  amateur  sports 
column  ? 

Eleven  Conference  officers  agreed  but 
somewhat  skeptically,  that  a  distinct 
separation  in  the  newspapers  of  amateur 
and  professional  sports  “should  be  worth 
trying.”  One  was  of  the  opinion  that: 

“The  majority  of  those  who  read  the  sport 
page  do  not  know  the  difference  between  am¬ 


ateur  and  professional,  therefore  the  carrying 
out  of  the  suggestion  would  be  lost  labor.” 

(c)  Has  your  Conference  approached  the 
newspapers  of  your  area  to  enlist  their  sup¬ 
port  in  the  fight  for  amateurism  in  athletics? 

Of  the  ten  who  answered  in  the  nega¬ 
tive,  one  stated,  “we  receive  no  cooper¬ 
ation  from  the  press,”  and  another  that, 
“in  only  one  or  two  cases  would  we  be 
received  with  sympathy.”  Five  said  that 
they  had  approached  the  newspapers. 
However,  one  man  pointed  out  that  the 
sports-writer  may  not  be  responsible  for 
the  undesirable  emphasis  which  is  given 
to  amateur  sports  in  the  papers: 

“They  must  write  what  the  public  wants 
*  ♦  ♦  and  they  support  us  or  not  as  the  pol¬ 
icy  of  their  paper  dictates.” 

9.  Do  you  feel  that  intramural  athletic 
sports  have  lost  much  of  their  original  pur¬ 
pose  and  the  trend  is  in  the  direction  of  too 
much  competition  within  the  college? 

Eleven  Conference  officers  believe  that 
intramurals  are  true  to  their  original 
purpose  and  that  they  are  not  too  com¬ 
petitive.  However,  the  character  of  these 
replies  indicated  that  they  do  not  look 
upon  competition  within  the  college  as 
undesirable  or  inimical  to  the  original 
purpose  of  the  intramural  program.  One 
asserted  that  it  is: 

“Perfectly  natural  and  legitimate  pierhaps 
highly  desirable  if  it  is  properly  directed  and 
controlled.” 

Another  believes  that: 

“Competition  is  all  that  keeps  this  intra¬ 
mural  program  up.” 

The  four  dissenting  opinions  were 
based  upon  the  feeling  that  the  loss  of 
the  original  purpose  of  intramurals  and 
the  tendency  for  a  too  highly  competi¬ 
tive  spirit  to  arise  within  the  college 
intramural  program  could  be  traced  to 
the  organizaticHi  and  supervision  of  such 
programs.  This  idea  was  illustrated  by 
two  thought  provoking  statements  in 
regard  to  the  place  of  intramurals: 

“It  may  eventually  replace  a  part  of  the  re¬ 
quired  gymnasium  work.” 

“More  emphasis  should  be  placed  on  the 
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informal  and  non-competitive  sports,  especially 
those  with  an  adult  carry-over  such  as  swim¬ 
ming,  hiking,  skating,  skiing,  and  golf.” 

SUMMARY  OF  FINDINGS 

According  to  these  findings  of  your 
Committee,  the  old  questions  of  subsi¬ 
dizing  and  proselyting  are  still  with  us. 
This  is  in  agreement  with  the  report  of 
the  Committee  on  Influence  Inimical  to 
the  Best  Interests  of  our  Collegiate 
Sports  of  the  National  Collegiate  Ath¬ 
letic  Association  which  reported  in  De¬ 
cember  1936.  This  Committee  reported 
that: 

“Conditions  have  not  improved  with  respect 
to  recruiting  and  subsidizing  during  the  i>ast 
few  years.”* 

The  general  tone  of  the  comments  of  the 
Conference  representatives  to  whom  our 
inquiries  were  sent  was  that  these  prac¬ 
tices  were  noxious  under  any  guise  and 
espousal. 

That  there  is  more  shopping  by  ath¬ 
letes  than  ever  before  is  also  the  convic¬ 
tion  of  this  group. 

Professional  practices  are  almost 
unanimously  defined  in  these  replies  as 
practices  which  in  effect  involve  the 
granting  of  concessions  or  compensa¬ 
tions  to  athletes  which  are  not  available 
to  other  students. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  there  is 
a  clear  expression  here  favoring  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  academic  standards  for 
eligibility  upon  a  purely  academic  basis 
and  upon  their  own  merit  rather  than 
as  a  means  of  regulating  athletics. 

These  representatives  of  the  Athletic 
Conferences  are  unanimous  in  their  be¬ 
lief  that  coaches  should  enjoy  equal 
rights  with  other  staff  members  with  ref¬ 
erence  to  rank  and  tenure.  However,  ob¬ 
stacles  are  pointed  out  which  make  this 
objective  difficult  to  achieve. 

Universal  aims  are  advocated  for 

^Proceediuts  of  the  thirty-first  Annual  Conven¬ 
tion  of  the  National  CoUegiate  Athletic  Associ¬ 
ation  (December  27-29,  1936),  p.  74. 


physical  education  and  athletics,  but  it 
is  recognized  as  particularly  difficult  to 
fit  intercollegiate  athletics  into  a  general 
educational  plan. 

The  standardization  of  the  physical 
education  curricula  did  not  elicit  much 
interested  comment.  No  general  convic¬ 
tion  was  expressed  that  there  was  too 
much  standardization.  Flexibility  seemed 
to  be  the  more  generally  desired  charac¬ 
teristic. 

State  standards  for  certification  also 
were  favored.  A  majority  believe  that 
physical  education  teachers  spend  too 
much  time  coaching  competitive  sports. 
They  believe  that  more  time  must  be 
given  to  the  teaching  of  health  education 
and  that  more  attention  should  be  de¬ 
voted  to  the  training  of  public  health 
teachers. 

Despite  the  fact  that  no  concern  was 
indicated  with  resp>ect  to  standardiza¬ 
tion  of  the  physical  education  curricu¬ 
lum  more  cultural  education  was  widely 
recommended  by  the  group. 

With  reference  to  the  press,  the  ma¬ 
jority  opinion  was  that  it  would  be  help¬ 
ful  if  sports  writers  were  men  of  vision 
and  sympathetic  to  the  aims  and  pur¬ 
poses  of  collegiate  sports.  But,  general 
skepticism  prevailed  as  to  the  limita¬ 
tions  of  such  cooperation  because  of  the 
influence  exerted  by  the  reading  public 
upon  the  news  policies  of  the  press. 

Intramurals  are  generally  regarded  as 
adhering  to  their  original  significance 
and  purpose.  The  few  specific  criticisms 
in  this  connection  were  based  upon  the 
feeling  that  the  intramural  program  was 
not  being  used  as  fully  and  adequately 
as  it  might  be  used. 


CONCLUSIONS 

Most  essential  to  the  solution  of  the 
problems  which  are  presented  here  seems 
to  be  the  need  for  an  applicable  state¬ 
ment  of  the  place  of  physical  education 
and  athletics  in  a  general  educational 
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program.  Our  correspondents  were  prac¬ 
tically  unanimous  in  their  opinion  that 
there  should  be  set  up  universal  aims  for 
physical  education  and  athletics.  Yet 
most  of  the  evils  and  criticisms  here  re¬ 
ported  relate  to  practices  detrimental  to 
the  moral  character,  the  scholastic 
motivation  and  achievement  of  the  stu¬ 
dent;  practices  which  contribute  to 
insecure  tenure  of  coaches,  encourage 
questionable  emphasis  on  coaching  as 
such,  exclude  desirable  cultural  training 
of  the  staff,  and  contribute  to  the  setting 
up  of  a  program  and  offerings  which  are 
recognized  as  difficult  to  justify  educa¬ 
tionally.  Moreover,  the  frequency  with 
which  questions  were  raised  regarding 
the  definition  of  such  terms  as  “profes¬ 
sional,”  “universal  aims,”  “subsidizing,” 
and  “recruiting”  suggests  that  the  intent 
as  well  as  the  terminology  of  the  restric¬ 
tive  legislation  governing  athletics  is  not 
clear. 

It  may  be  well  that  we  examine  some 
of  the  fundamental  concepts  which  un¬ 
derlie  these  questions.  Dr.  Oberteuffer 
recently  raised  this  same  point:  “Have 
not  athletics  been  subjected  to  too  much 
restrictive  legislation?”  He  suggests  that 
perhaps,  “*  *  ♦  the  solution  lies  in  an 
examination  of  fundamental  concepts 
and  return  to  simplicity  of  administra¬ 
tion.”^ 


COMMENTS  BY  THE  COMMITTEE 

Purists  in  matters  athletic  as  well  as 
academic,  and  there  are  many  on  our 
respective  campuses,  are  likely  to  read 
the  findings  set  forth  in  our  report  with 
unmixed  alarm  and  point  to  it  as  a  sub¬ 
stantiation  of  their  worst  fears  as  to  the 
questionable  trends  in  college  and  uni¬ 
versity  athletic  departments.  But  no 
current  report  on  present  conditions 
should  be  isolated  from  the  past.  Nor 


‘  D.  Oberteuffer,  “The  Athlete  and  His  College,” 
Journal  of  Higher  Education,  VII  (November, 
1936),  441. 


should  present  conditions  in  college  ath¬ 
letic  circles  be  adversely  evaluated  with¬ 
out  at  least  a  cursory  comparative 
glance  at  sports  of  a  comparable  magni¬ 
tude  that  are  in  no  way  associated  with 
the  campus.  Furthermore,  a  word  should 
be  said  about  the  broad  social  benefits 
to  the  college  campus  and  the  public  in¬ 
terest  and  confidence,  notwithstanding 
the  regrettable  details  that  often  char¬ 
acterize  the  operation  of  so  many  ath¬ 
letic  programs. 

As  to  conditions  now  as  compared  with 
those  in  the  past:  It  is  the  consensus 
of  your  committee  that  conditions  are 
on  the  whole  much  better  today  than 
they  were  in  that  vague  yesteryear, 
the  fond  memories  of  which  form  the 
basis  for  so  many  adverse  remarks 
whenever  and  wherever  carping  critics 
gather.  But  those  critics  forget,  if 
they  ever  knew,  of  the  deplorable  prac¬ 
tices  prior  to  1910  when  football  was 
“on  the  make”  and  many  were  still 
wondering  if  it  would  ever  compare  with 
baseball  as  a  major  college  sport.  In 
those  days  occasional  football  talent  was 
recruited  from  poolhalls  and  docks  im¬ 
mediately  prior  to  the  “big  game.”  Some¬ 
times  such  recruits  played  without  even 
the  formality  of  a  nominal  enrollment. 
All  of  us  can  readily  recall  conditions 
almost  as  bad  immediately  after  the 
World  War  when  competing  municipali¬ 
ties  hired  and  played  college  stars  under 
assumed  names.  Thus  your  committee  is 
confident  that  material  progress  has  been 
and  is  being  made  in  the  improvement 
of  intercollegiate  conqietition. 

We  also  feel  that  compared  with  other 
sports  of  equal  magnitude  in  the  public 
consciousness,  college  athletics  are  in 
an  enviable  position.  Much  is  written 
and  said  in  vague  terminology  about 
“overemphasis,”  “subsidizing,”  “recruit¬ 
ing,”  and  “professionalism”;  but  the 
public’s  basic  confidence  in  the  integrity 
of  the  athletic  ccmtests  themselves  re- 
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mains  unshaken.  By  contrast,  wrestling 
has  fallen  to  the  low  status  of  a  vaude¬ 
ville  act;  boxing  is  in  about  the  same 
disrepute  as  horse  racing;  even  baseball 
has  had  its  scandals  of  major  conse¬ 
quence;  but  no  one  has  ever  suggested 
that  the  outcome  of  a  university  game 
was  predetermined,  or  “fixed.”  This  con¬ 
fidence  of  a  public,  the  great  mass  of 
which  has  never  been  on  a  campus  in 
the  role  of  a  student  and  which  has  been 
made  suspicious  by  other  athletic  spec¬ 
tacles,  is  indeed  gratifying.  We,  as  edu¬ 
cators,  and  fond  though  most  of  us  in¬ 
stinctively  are  of  winning  teams,  can 
keep  faith  with  that  public  confidence 
only  by  exemplary  ethics  in  dealing 
with  that  public,  with  our  respective 
athletic  conferences,  with  our  accredit¬ 
ing  associations,  and  with  rival  institu¬ 
tions. 

Finally,  the  contribution  of  athletics 
to  the  campus  life  and  community  must 
be  recognized.  That  college  sports  give 
to  our  student  bodies  a  strong  and  de¬ 
sirable  social  solidarity  is  too  obvious 
for  comment.  Athletics  also  provide  a 
good  wholesome  outlet  for  intense  student 
loyalties,  enthusiasms,  and  prejudices 
that  if  permitted  to  flow  into  subversive 
channels  might  under  some  circum¬ 
stances  do  considerable  social  harm. 

Thus  we  believe  that  the  broad  pic¬ 
ture  of  college  athletics  is  far  from  dis¬ 
heartening.  Indeed,  it  is  quite  the  re¬ 
verse.  Tt  remains  for  us  as  educators, 
however,  to  continue  our  vigilance 
against  noxious  practices  revealed  in  our 
report.  Equally  insidious  and  dangerous, 
however,  is  the  alarming  spread  of  gam¬ 
bling  on  college  contests.  There  must  be 
no  compromise  with  this  apparently 
growing  evil.  We  must  strengthen  every 
phase  of  our  athletic  activities  to  com¬ 
bat  the  baneful  influence  of  an  evil  that 
has  besmirched  the  good  name  of  other 
noble  and  worthwhile  six>rts. 


TOPICS  FOR  COMMENT 

1.  A  director  of  physical  education 
and  athletics  in  one  of  our  greatest  uni¬ 
versities  expresses  his  opinion  that,  “Sub¬ 
sidizing  and  proselyting  of  college  ath¬ 
letics  are  more  prevalent  today  than 
ever  before.”  He  states  further  that, 
“In  the  past  the  professional  coach  has 
received  most  of  the  blame,  but  *  *  ♦ 
an  investigation  today  would  reveal  that 
in  many  institutions  subsidizing  and 
proselyting  are  fostered  more  by  organ¬ 
ized  alumni  than  by  coaches.”  Is  this 
your  experience?  Is  this  less  noxious 
than  the  other  system? 

2.  A  well  known  director  of  physical 
education  and  athletics  states  that, 
“There  is  more  shopping  around  by  ath¬ 
letes  today  than  ever  before.”  Is  this 
your  impression  of  colleges  or  individu¬ 
als -with  whom  you  compete? 

3.  Quite  recently  there  has  been  con¬ 
siderable  agitation  for  financial  reim¬ 
bursement  (without  subterfuge)  of  ath¬ 
letes.  One  Conference,  and  there  may  be 
others,  has  gone  on  record  in  favor  of 
this  plan.  This  agitation,  we  believe,  is 
increasing  and  already  member  institu¬ 
tions  have  appealed  to  our  Association 
because  they  hold  membership  in  Con¬ 
ferences  where  this  practice  is  officially 
and  publicly  recognized.  Some  of  the 
most  prominent  men  in  physical  educa¬ 
tion  and  athletics  believe  that  amateur 
athletics  cannot  exist  if  the  colleges 
compromise  with  professional  athletics, 
and  unless  the  student  bodies  and  alum¬ 
ni  are  educated  to  an  increased  respect 
for  and  appreciation  of  amateur  athlet¬ 
ics. 

(a)  What,  in  your  mind,  might  be 
objected  to  as  professional  practices? 

(b)  To  your  knowledge  do  any  of 
the  colleges  compromise  with  profes¬ 
sional  practices? 

(c)  What  has  your  Conference  or  any 
college  in  your  Conference  done  to  in- 
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crease  respect  for  and  appreciation  of 
amateur  athletics? 

4.  The  question  has  been  raised 
whether  the  Athletic  Conferences  would 
be  favorably  inclined  toward  higher 
scholastic  standards  for  the  eligibility  of 
players  as  a  means  of  eliminating  pro¬ 
fessional  practices.  There  is  reason  to 
believe  that  public  opinion  is  in  favor  of 
lowering  of  eligibility  requirements  by 
Athletic  Conferences — at  least  this  opin¬ 
ion  is  voiced  more  frequently. 

What  is  the  viewpoint  in  your  sphere 
of  contact  and  experience? 

5.  We  believe  that  the  athletic  coach¬ 
ing  staff  should  enjoy  the  privileges  of 
faculty  membership  including  the  privi¬ 
lege  of  tenure  of  office.  In  some  member 
institutions  it  is  noted  that  the  coaching 
staff  must  produce  winning  teams  to  en¬ 
joy  tenure  of  office.  Perhaps  the  coach¬ 
ing  staff  and  institutions  should  be  pro¬ 
tected  in  regard  to  tenure  of  office, 
whether  due  to  winning  or  losing  teams, 
and  this  protection  should  be  accom¬ 
plished  through  the  cooperation  of  the 
Athletic  Conferences  and  the  North  Cen¬ 
tral  Association.  Please  state  your  opin¬ 
ion  on  this  subject. 

6.  Do  you  believe  that  it  is  desirable 
to  have  universal  aims  and  objectives 
for  (a)  physical  education,  and  (b)  ath¬ 
letics,  as  is  the  fact  in  general  educa¬ 
tion?  If  not,  shall  we  agree  with  some 
who  insist  that  athletics  be  considered 
as  simply  desirable  college  pageantry  to 
offset  the  drabness  of  existence? 

7.  “Professional  education  of  health 
and  physical  education  teachers  is  at  the 
present  time  in  an  experimental  and 
flexible  state  of  development.”  This 
statement  is  quoted  from  the  “National 
Study  of  Professional  Education  in 
Health  and  Physical  Education.”  It  grew 
out  of  a  resolution  passed  by  the  Na¬ 
tional  Education  Association  in  1931. 
We  are  interested  in  your  comments  on 
the  following  questions: 


(a)  Do  you  believe  there  is  too  much 
standardization  of  curricula  in  physical 
education? 

(b)  In  your  judgment  should  State 
Departments  of  Education  establish 
minimum  requirements  for  teachers  in 
physical  education? 

(c)  Is  it  not  true  that  our  graduates 
in  physical  education  who  have  sp>ecial- 
ized  in  physical  education  and  health 
and  coaching  spend  practically  all  of 
their  time  in  coaching  competitive  sports 
in  our  secondary  schools? 

(i)  Do  you  think  the  needed  health  educa¬ 
tion  can  be  done  by  the  family  physician?  or 

(3)  should  society  look  forward  to  a  con¬ 
stant  supply  of  teachers  in  health  education? 

(rf)  Have  you  any  suggestions  for  the 
improvement  of  the  training  of  physical 
education  teachers  or  do  you  have  in 
mind  any  desirable  changes  for  physical 
education  curricula? 

8.  Newspapers,  we  agree,  are  one  of 
the  most  powerful  influences  in  modern 
civilization. 

(a)  Do  you  feel  it  would  be  helpful 
if  the  newspapers  would  employ  sports- 
writers  who  have  a  full  appreciation  of 
amateurism  in  competitive  sports? 

(b)  Would  it  be  a  good  thing  if  am¬ 
ateur  sports,  especially  those  sports  rep¬ 
resenting  high  school  and  college  ath¬ 
letic  activities,  were  presented  in  the 
newspapers  in  columns  set  aside  for  am¬ 
ateur  sports? 

(c)  Has  your  Conference  approached 
the  newspapers  of  your  area  to  enlist 
their  support  in  the  fight  for  amateur¬ 
ism  in  athletics? 

9.  Do  you  feel  that  intramural  ath¬ 
letic  sports  have  lost  much  of  their  orig¬ 
inal  significance  and  purpose  and  the 
trend  is  in  the  direction  of  too  much 
competition  among  groups  within  the 
college  or  university? 

Chas.  E.  Friley 

J.  D.  Hill 

Irving  MAxntZR 

B.  L.  Stradley,  Chairman 


SUBJECT  MATTER  PREPARATION  OF  HIGH  SCHOOL  TEACHERS* 
I.  PREPARATION  OF  TEACHERS  OF  SOCIAL  STUDIES 
A.  C.  Krey,  University  of  Minnesota 


The  invitation  which  I  received  to 
speak  to  you  asked  me  to  confine  my¬ 
self  to  subject-matter  preparation  of 
teachers.  The  implied  injunction  to 
refrain  from  any  reference  to  peda¬ 
gogical  preparation  was,  I  presume, 
dictated  by  considerations  of  economy 
of  time.  Otherwise  I  should  have  to 
protest  against  any  such  dichotomy  as 
an  artificial  distinction  inimical  alike  to 
the  cause  of  education  and  the  welfare 
of  our  society,  I  cannot  speak  for  other 
subjects,  but  in  the  case  of  the  social 
sciences  it  is  distinctly  true  that  some 
of  what  are  commonly  regarded  as  de¬ 
sirable  subject-matter  outcomes  arise  as 
much  from  the  way  in  which  the  instruc¬ 
tion  is  carried  on  as  from  the  subject 
matter  used.  Fortunately  there  is  little 
cause  to  argue  this  point  before  the  pres¬ 
ent  audience,  for  nearly  all  the  leading 
colleges  in  this  section  have  placed  the 
direction  of  teacher  training  in  social 
studies  in  charge  of  persons  trained  in 
both  subject  and  pedagogy.  Being  such 
a  biped  myself,  I  can  now  confine  my 
remarks  to  subject-matter  preparation 
without  disparaging  the  other  side  of  the 
problem. 

Even  that  limitation,  however,  will 
scarcely  permit  me  to  do  justice  to  the 
portion  of  the  problem  that  remains.  It 
will  be  necessary  for  me  to  summarize 
the  results  of  somewhat  extended  study 
in  this  matter  and  to  present  general- 

*The  following  four  papers  constitute  a  unified 
discussion  of  a  common  theme  broken  down  into 
certain  of  its  elements.  These  papers  were  read 
at  a  joint  meeting  of  the  various  commissions  on 
April  7,  1937.  After  the  formal  presentation  of 
the  theme  Dr.  C.  H.  Judd  discussed  the  question 
and  his  words  were  reported  by  a  stenotypist.  This 
“Discussion”  is  presented  here  as  Part  V  of  the 
Series. — The  Editor. 


izations  without  the  many  qualifications 
which  I  should  otherwise  prefer  to 
make.  Those  qualifications  must  this 
afternoon  shriek  in  silence  as  I  present 
for  your  consideration  a  choice  of  two 
alternatives,  each  deliberately  over¬ 
stated.  The  alternatives  are  not  of  my 
own  choosing  but  arise  out  of  the  situa¬ 
tion  which  now  exists  in  the  schools. 

Our  first  concern  in  any  discussion  of 
the  preparation  of  teachers  is  to  know 
what  the  high  school  teachers  in  the 
social  studies  are  to  teach.  If  we  could 
list  a  number  of  subjects  or  courses  in 
this  field  such  as  readily  come  to  mind, 
my  problem  might  be  a  relatively  simple 
one.  I  could  then  enumerate  a  group  of 
corresponding  courses  in  college  which 
would  afford  additional  information 
about  them  and  thus  enable  the  teacher 
to  enter  the  classroom  fairly  certain  to 
know  all  that  the  high  school  text  had  to 
offer  and  also  ready  to  supply  addi¬ 
tional  information  on  most  points. 

In  scanning  the  educational  horizon, 
however,  I  see  no  group  of  subjects 
upon  which  authorities  are  agreed. 
Worse  still,  I  notice  in  many,  if  not  in 
most,  discussions  of  curricula  in  the 
social  studies  either  a  promise  or  an 
expressed  hope  that  the  curriculum 
provided  for  the  given  high  school  will 
prepare  the  pupils  to  deal  more  intelli¬ 
gently  with  present,  more  often  even 
with  the  emerging,  society.  Being  as 
literal-minded  as  most  lay  members  of 
society,  I  assume  that  they  really  mean 
that,  that  they  really  want  whatever 
social  science  subjects  they  offer  in  the 
high  schools  to  contribute  directly  to 
the  pupil’s  better  understanding  of  the 
social  world  in  which  he  is  to  carry  on. 
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If  SO,  my  task  is  a  very  different  and  a 
very  difficult  one. 

Let  me  try  to  make  this  difference 
clear.  In  the  first  case,  that  in  which  a 
group  of  subject-matter  courses  is  ar¬ 
bitrarily  selected  for  instruction  in  the 
high  school  grades,  the  preparation  of 
the  teacher  would  be  one  of  acquiring 
more  knowledge  of  those  subjects.  In 
the  second  case,  that  in  which  the 
subjects  used  in  the  high  school  are 
regarded  as  means  by  which  the  pupils 
are  to  understand  society  more  fully, 
then  the  preparation  of  the  teacher 
must  be  that  of  understanding  society 
even  more  fully  than  the  pupils  do. 
In  the  first  instance  the  teacher  must 
learn  the  subjects,  in  the  second  he 
must  learn  society. 

The  first  is  much  easier.  We  are 
fairly  familiar  with  that  procedure.  It 
constituted  the  bulk  of  what  we  have 
been  doing  at  least  during  my  time. 
The  candidates  for  teaching  positions 
were  self-selected.  They  were  interested 
in  reading  and  studying  social  science 
subjects.  Most  of  them,  during  the  past 
generation,  at  least,  were  girls  or  young 
women.  They  were  as  a  rule  dutiful. 
While  others  were  trifling  away  their 
time,  these  girls  were  either  in  the 
library  or  at  home  learning  more  of  the 
subjects  we  taught  them.  They  were 
able  to  answer  who,  what,  when  and 
where  questions  in  history,  enumerate 
the  hierarchy  of  local,  state  and  national 
offices,  repeat  the  verbal  formulae  for 
the  principles  and  laws  of  elementary 
social  science  and  write  down  most  of 
what  we,  their  instructors  in  college, 
had  said  to  them  or  assigned  them  to 
read.  The  process  was  one  of  memory 
and,  when  confronted  with  our  ques¬ 
tions,  they  spun  their  remembered  store 
of  knowledge  around  to  the  material 
that  seemed  to  fit.  They  received  grades 
of  “A”  and  “B”.  It  was  only  with  re¬ 
luctance  that  we  cared  to  recommend 


someone  with  C4-.  We  did,  however, 
recognize  what  seemed  to  us  the  weak¬ 
ness  of  the  school  authorities  for  a 
pretty  figure  and  face  or  agreeable  man¬ 
ner  and  we  called  it  personality  and  let 
that  enter  into  the  scales.  More  often 
than  not  that  lifted  some  C-j-  person 
into  the  acceptable  scale.  As  a  matter  of 
fact  a  study  conducted  among  the 
superintendents  of  our  state  revealed 
a  definite  prejudice  against  the  A  stu¬ 
dents  and  a  striking  preference  for  the 
C-f-  students.  At  any  rate,  most  of  these 
candidates  knew  not  only  that  Wash¬ 
ington  commanded  the  army  in  the 
Revolution  and  that  he  was  first  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  United  States,  but  they 
could  enumerate  his  campaigns  and  re¬ 
count  the  chief  incidents  of  his  career 
as  president;  some  of  the  best  could 
even  repeat  his  first  and  second  in¬ 
augural  addresses.  They  could  tell  you 
all  the  offices  in  the  legislative,  ex¬ 
ecutive  and  judicial  branches  of  the 
government,  and  some  of  the  very 
best  of  them  could  even  name  the 
persons  who  occupied  those  offices  at  the 
time.  They  were  thus  ready,  when 
occasion  arose  in  Community  Civics  of 
the  ninth  grade,  modem  history  of  the 
tenth  grade,  American  history  of  the 
eleventh  grade,  and  civics  or  economics 
or  senior  social  science  of  the  twelfth 
grade,  to  supply  additional  details  about 
any  item  which  the  textbook  mentioned. 
Some  of  them,  if  they  didn’t  remember 
the  additional  details,  could  tell  the 
pupils  the  names  of  other  books  in 
which  to  find  them.  They,  the  best  of 
them,  knew  their  subject  matter,  most 
of  it  stored  in  their  memories,  the  rest 
of  it  in  books  with  which  they  were 
familiar.  Not  all  of  them  measured  up 
to  the  highest  standard,  to  be  sure,  but 
as  human  beings  went  they  were  fairly 
high.  The  preparation  of  that  sort  of 
teacher  is  not  a  difficult  problem — ^just 
give  them  courses  in  college  which  will 
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enable  them  to  get  the  additional 
details  about  the  courses  they  will  be 
called  upon  to  teach  in  high  school. 

But  to  prepare  them  to  understand 
society  and  to  teach  something  of  that 
understanding  to  the  high  school  pupils, 
that  is  a  very  different  problem.  What 
is  society?  It  is  only  in  our  generation 
that  we  have  had  a  practical  definition 
of  it.  When  Maitland  described  it  some 
thirty  years  ago,  his  description  was 
generally  taken  as  a  figure  of  speech. 
Since  then  social  science  has  advanced 
so  far  that  it  now  recognizes  his  char¬ 
acterization  as  a  sober  matter-of-fact 
description  of  society.  Beard  used  it  in 
opening  the  Charter  for  the  Social 
Sciences  in  the  Schools.  It  is  a  “seam¬ 
less  web  too  vast  for  any  human  eye.” 
It  embraces  human  society  throughout 
the  world  and  the  whole  sweep  of  re¬ 
corded  time.  Its  innumerable  activities 
are  centered  in  various  places  as  Liver¬ 
pool  for  the  price  of  wheat,  Elgin,  or  is 
it  Chicago,  for  the  price  of  butter,  inter¬ 
national  affairs  in  London,  Paris,  Mos¬ 
cow,  Berlin,  Rome,  Washington  or 
Tokio,  religion  in  Rome,  Canterbury, 
Mecca,  Jerusalem  and  elsewhere,  fem¬ 
inine  style  in  Paris,  and  the  reckoning 
of  time  from  Greenwich,  England. 
Such  is  the  nature  of  society.  You  are 
aware  before  you  start  that  you  cannot 
learn  it  all  even  if  you  spend  all  of  your 
life-time  at  the  task.  If  the  teacher  can¬ 
not  do  so,  neither  can  the  pupil. 

Society  is  a  quivering  protoplasmic 
entity  with  innumerable  centers  of 
activity  ever  moving,  ever  changing. 
There  is  no  point  at  which  it  is  com¬ 
pletely  still,  no  point  at  which  a  descrip¬ 
tive  cross  section  can  be  cut  off  and  sub¬ 
mitted  to  pedagogical  mastery.  The 
changing  present  must  be  used  as  a 
point  of  reference  and  everything  in  the 
curriculum  of  social  studies  must  be 
made  to  yield  additional  knowledge  of 
society  as  it  is.  Instead  of  a  body  of  in¬ 


formation  which  can  be  acquired  and 
measured,  we  are  confronted  with  this 
ever  moving  goal  whose  attainment  in¬ 
volves  an  ever-increasing  amount  of 
knowledge  and  understanding  and  yet 
it  is  never  attained  by  either  teacher  or 
pupil.  We  are  always  on  our  way, 
scarcely  more  than  well  started  when 
the  period  of  formal  schooling  ends,  and 
we  never  arrive. 

The  subject-matter  preparation  of 
the  teacher  equipped  to  instruct  high 
school  students  in  the  understanding  of 
society  begins  not  in  college  but  in  the 
elementary  school.  Perhaps  it  would  be 
more  correct  to  say  that  it  begins  with 
life  itself.  The  whole  social  web  is  op¬ 
erating  about  him  all  of  the  time. 
Awareness  of  its  manifestations  and  its 
ramifications  comes  from  many  differ¬ 
ent  sources,  his  own  experiences,  those 
of  his  relatives,  friends,  neighbors,  ac¬ 
quaintances,  current  news  and  formal 
instruction.  It  is  through  the  formal  in¬ 
struction  that  most  of  the  world  centers 
of  actvity  become  known.  It  is  in  the 
local  community  that  the  reality  of 
their  operations  can  be  discovered,  and 
it  is  in  the  current  news  that  the  evi¬ 
dence  of  their  constant  changing  can  be 
realized.  No  one  of  these  sources  of 
understanding  is  adequate.  Each  one  of 
them  at  every  point  must  be  inter¬ 
woven  with  the  others  to  insure  the 
desired  increase  in  understanding. 

In  times  past,  I  fear,  the  high  schools 
tended  to  discourage  from  further  at¬ 
tendance  those  whose  unacademic 
energy  led  them  to  gain  a  wide,  if  not 
always  wholesome,  acquaintance  with 
the  activities  of  the  community.  The 
result  was  a  large  number  of  intelli¬ 
gent  persons  thoroughly  familiar  with 
the  actual  operation  of  the  social  web 
in  the  daily  affairs  of  life  though  un¬ 
aware  of  the  remote  centers  of  activity 
from  which  they  derived  their  impulse. 
And  we  had  another  group  knowing 
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much  of  the  remote  centers  of  the  same 
social  web  but  quite  unaware  of  its 
actual  operation  in  their  own  immediate 
neighborhood.  Neither  really  understood 
society.  The  fact  that  each  developed  a 
more  or  less  open  contempt  for  the 
ignorance  of  the  other  has  not  helped 
matters  much.  It  only  rendered  the 
possibility  of  their  learning  from  each 
other  the  more  difficult.  The  gap  be¬ 
tween  them  is  too  great  and  the  friction 
which  their  contact  as  adults  usually 
begets  is  a  danger  to  the  welfare  of 
society.  VVe  now  know  that  that  gap 
must  be  bridged  in  school,  chiefly  the 
high  school,  if  either  group  is  to  advance 
far  in  its  understanding  of  society. 
Social  understanding  is  only  possible 
through  the  interweaving  of  the 
knowledge  of  world  centers  and  their 
local  manifestations,  the  practical 
knowledge  of  the  community’s  activities 
with  the  academic  knowledge  of  the 
remote  concentrations.  But  this  is  a 
digression. 

We  are  dealing  with  pupils  at  the 
high  school  level  who  are  still  some  dis¬ 
tance  from  maturity.  They  have  had 
but  limited  experience  with  society  and 
that  largely  of  a  sheltered  kind.  They 
have  had  little  or  no  economic  respon¬ 
sibility,  only  such  political  experience  as 
extra-curricular  school  organization  may 
involve  and  very  little  social  respons¬ 
ibility.  Emotional  maturity  resulting 
from  experience  of  the  great  crises  of 
life  and  responsibility  for  the  welfare 
of  others  is  for  most  of  them  a  matter 
of  the  uncertain  future.  The  chief 
service  of  the  school,  therefore,  must  be 
that  of  enlarging  their  experience 
vicariously,  i.e.,  by  examining  exper¬ 
ience  of  others,  identifying  the  local 
activities  similar  to  those  under  class¬ 
room  consideration  and  judging  from 
what  has  happened  the  possible  con¬ 
sequences  of  any  pertinent  item  of  cur¬ 
rent  news. 


From  the  high  schools  come  those 
who  are  to  become  the  future  teachers 
of  the  high  school.  The  four  additional 
years  in  college  will  add  to  their  ex¬ 
perience  of  society  but  most  of  them 
can  scarcely  be  described  as  socially 
mature  at  the  end  of  this  time.  What 
courses  should  they  take  while  in  col¬ 
lege  to  increase  their  competence  to 
instruct  others  in  the  understanding  of 
society?  The  answer  seems  clear 
enough — obviously  courses  which  offer  a 
hope  of  supplying  vicariously  the  social 
experience  in  which  they  themselves 
are  so  woefully  lacking.  These  are  in  the 
first  instances  courses  in  history.  Not, 
however,  history  courses  whose  only 
notion  of  advance  in  learning  is  to  tell 
not  only  the  day  of  the  event  but  the 
hour  of  the  day,  if  not  also  what  hap¬ 
pened  at  half-past  or  a  quarter  to  the 
hour.  Such  courses  may  add  to  knowl¬ 
edge  but  they  contribute  little  to 
understanding  and  enlarge  the  exp)er- 
ience  of  the  students  not  at  all.  They 
should  be  history  courses  in  which  the 
events  are  analyzed  to  discover  why 
they  occurred,  what  social  need  or 
problem  was  involved,  how  it  developed, 
and  how  it  affected  other  activities.  If 
this  procedure  is  followed,  the  students 
will  readily  be  led  to  grasp  the  funda¬ 
mental  fact  that  every  problem  of  social 
relationship  which  ever  occurred  is  a 
problem  today — usually  within  the  very 
community  in  which  he  lives.  Time  and 
place  and  circumstance  such  as  the 
actors  and  the  material  means  which 
they  employ  in  solving  it  are  different 
but  the  problem  is  the  same  Once  this 
is  realized,  there  is  no  history,  however 
remote  in  time  or  space,  which  cannot 
be  made  to  contribute  to  a  wider  and 
deeper  understanding  of  society  today. 

Nor  are  those  history  courses  most 
useful  which  confine  themselves  to 
political  or  political  and  economic 
events  and  developments  alone,  how- 
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ever  important  those  may  be.  The  pat¬ 
tern  of  social  life  and  living  is  much 
broader  than  that.  The  history  courses 
to  be  most  useful  must  include  the 
social,  broadly  interpreted,  to  consider 
not  only  the  usual  concerns  of  sociology 
but  also  matters  of  religion,  of  art,  of 
learning  and  even  of  education,  for 
those  matters  are  not  merely  an  im¬ 
portant  and  essential  part  of  social  life. 
Political  nor  economic  activities  cannot 
be  understood  without  them. 

While  all  this  is  true,  the  proofs  of 
the  intimate  and  intricate  interrelation¬ 
ships  of  these  apparently  varied  ac¬ 
tivities  of  society,  the  causes  and 
methods  and  consequences  of  their 
interactions  have  only  been  worked  out 
in  the  past.  Thus  it  happens  that  the 
courses  in  ancient  history,  if  properly 
taught  may  contribute  more  to  the 
understanding  of  present  and  emerging 
society  than  a  course  in  Recent  Ameri¬ 
can  or  World  History  can  possibly  do. 
It  may  seem  strange  to  be  told  that  a 
course  in  Ancient  History  contributes 
most  and  a  course  in  recent  American 
or  world  history  least  to  the  under¬ 
standing  of  present  society,  but  if  you 
stop  to  reflect  for  a  moment  or  two, 
you  will  recognize  the  relative  truth  of 
the  remark.  Current  history  is  too  re¬ 
cent  to  make  it  possible  for  the  historian 
to  trace  the  interplay  of  these  factors 
to  the  point  at  which  he  can  establish 
convincing  proof.  Both,  however,  are 
essential  to  the  understanding  of  society. 

In  order  to  insure  an  inventory  of  the 
chief  activities  especially  economic,  in 
which  people  engage  over  the  surface 
of  the  earth  today,  it  may  be  necessary 
to  supplement  the  history  courses  with 
work  in  human  geography,  as  it  is  now 
called.  These  fields,  history  and 
geography,  are  the  social  sciences  rich¬ 
est  in  vicarious  experience. 

It  is  not  enough,  however,  to  build 
up  a  wide  and  rich  body  of  vicarious 


experience.  It  is  also  important  that  the 
prospective  teacher,  before  he  leave 
college,  be  introduced  to  systematic 
thought  about  that  experience.  The 
principles  of  social  conduct  and  contrd, 
the  lessons  to  be  derived  from  a  study 
of  the  massed  data  of  social  operation, 
the  chief  theories  which  have  been  ad¬ 
vanced  for  the  improvement  of  social 
relationship  constitute  an  essential  ele¬ 
ment  in  the  study  of  society.  Such 
matter  is  furnished  by  the  analytical 
social  sciences;  economics,  political 
science  and  sociology.  It  is  therefore 
necessary  that  the  prospective  teacher 
have  at  least  an  introductory  course  in 
each  of  these  fields.  Much  more  than 
this  is  desirable. 

The  training  of  such  a  teacher  of 
social  studies  is,  as  you  must  have  con¬ 
cluded  by  now,  not  complete  by  the  end 
of -four  years.  An  initial  requirement  of 
five  years  of  collegiate  work  would  be 
much  better.  Even  then  the  training  is 
only  just  begun.  Entered  upon  his  first 
teaching  position,  the  teacher  must  con¬ 
sciously  study  the  major  and  distinctive 
activities  of  the  community  in  which  his 
school  is  located.  Thereafter  he  must 
arrange,  not  casually  but  systematically, 
to  enlarge  his  understanding  of  society 
by  further  collegiate  work,  now  in¬ 
creasingly  in  the  analytical  social 
sciences.  Strictly  speaking,  his  training 
is  never  ended.  He  has  embarked  upon 
a  life  career. 

These  are  the  two  types  of  subject- 
matter  preparation  for  teachers  of  the 
social  studies  in  the  high  schools.  The 
first  is  the  one  which  we  have  tradition¬ 
ally  used  and  which  most  of  our 
teachers  now  possess.  It  can  easily  be 
acquired  in  four  years  with  a  minimum 
of  one  year’s  course  in  college  over  the 
grotmd  treated  by  each  course  in  the 
high  school.  Further  training  is  not 
essential  but  may  be  indulged  in  from 
time  to  time  to  repair  losses  of  memory. 
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This  type  of  teaching  usually  offers  a 
much  more  comfortable  feeling  to  the 
teachers,  perhaps  too  to  their  pupils. 
The  pupils  can  at  best  repeat  a  truly 
impressive  list  of  events,  dates,  names, 
definitions  and  other  verbal  formulae 
of  many  kinds.  Since  most  of  our  tests 
call  only  or  chiefly  for  the  who,  what, 
when  and  where  type  of  learning,  the 
pupils  can  make  a  very  satisfactory 
showing.  In  so  doing  they  will  gladden 
the  hearts  of  their  teachers,  perhaps 
their  administrators,  and  correspond¬ 
ingly  delight  themselves.  Such  satis¬ 
faction  may  last  a  long  time.  I  recently 
met  a  man  older  than  myself  who 
assured  me,  when  he  discovered  my 
profession,  that  he  had  always  liked 
history  and  as  evidence  of  his  success 
in  the  work  proceeded  to  name  the  list 
of  the  presidents  of  the  United  States  in 
order.  I  think  that  he  remembered  them 
correctly  though  I  could  not  be  sure. 
Most  of  such  information  is  not  of  any 
value  to  them  or  to  the  rest  of  society 
in  dealing  with  questions  of  common 
concern.  But  some  of  them  are  happy 
in  the  possession  of  it.  This  type  of 
teaching  may  be  characterized  as  teach¬ 
ing  subject  matter. 

The  second  typ>e  is  that  of  teaching 
an  understanding  of  society.  It  offers 
no  such  satisfaction  of  mastery  as  does 
the  first.  It  is  doubtful  whether  the 
prospective  teacher  can  acquire  the 
minimum  of  preparation  which  I  have 
outlined  above  in  less  than  five  years  of 
collegiate  work.  By  that  time,  as  a  rule, 
he  will  have  become  increasingly  aware 
of  many  social  activities  about  which  he 
has  unsatisfactory  knowledge.  He  will 
be  continuing  to  learn  more  about  them 
as  he  works  with  his  pupils  and  will 
regard  further  formal  as  well  as  informal 
study  as  essential  to  his  work.  Instead 
of  being  satisfied  with  the  who,  what, 
where  and  when,  he  and  his  pupils  will 
be  trying  to  find  out  also  the  why,  how 


and  what  of  it.  Every  advance  which 
they  make  in  their  study  will  only  reveal 
many  other  problems  which  remain  to 
be  studied.  The  comfortable  satisfacticm 
of  knowing  it  all  or  even  enough  can 
never  be  theirs.  On  the  other  hand  they 
will  have  some,  and  an  increasing, 
understanding  of  society.  They  will  have 
some  inkling  of  what  will  be  the  con¬ 
sequences  of  their  public  acts.  They  will 
be  able  to  approach  public  problems 
with  some  glimmering  of  insight  and 
some  knowledge  of  how  to  proceed, 
where  to  turn  for  helpful  advice  and  a 
readiness  to  face  unexpected  as  well  as 
expected  consequences.  The  only  satis¬ 
faction  that  they  can  have  is  that  of 
being  better  prepared  to  cope  with  the 
responsibility  of  a  democratic  society 
than  ninety  per  cent  of  our  pupils  or 
teachers  are  today. 

We  have,  in  trying  to  work  out  a 
truly  functional  curriculum  in  this 
field,  examined  a  great  number  of 
existing  curricula.  As  I  have  gone  over 
some  of  those  which  promised  to 
furnish  the  pupils  with  an  under¬ 
standing  of  society,  have  noted  what 
topics  they  used  and  where  they  placed 
them  and  the  character  of  the  tests 
employed  to  measure  results,  I  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  some  of 
them  are  following  the  system  of  Tom 
Sawyer  in  getting  “Nigger  Jim”  out  of 
prison.  Tom,  you  may  recall,  had  read 
of  a  prisoner  in  Marseilles  who  carved 
his  way  to  freedom  from  a  dungeon  with 
a  case-knife.  Much  impressed,  he  per¬ 
suaded  Huck  Finn  to  help  him  repeat 
the  experience.  They  locked  Nigger  Jim 
in  a  shed.  After  some  minutes  of  stren¬ 
uous  but  unrewarded  toil,  Tom  and 
Huck  agreed  that  it  might  be  better 
to  use  a  pick  and  dig  under  the  shed. 
Some  minutes  of  that  too  proved  dis¬ 
couraging.  Finally  Tom  suggested  that 
they  unlock  the  door  for  Jim  and  just 
“let  on”  that  they  had  accompli^ed 
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the  release  with  their  case-knives.  Huck 
readily  acquiesced.  The  effort  to  teach 
an  understanding  of  society  is  hard 
work.  The  teachers,  to  accomplish  this 
task,  must  combine  the  academic 
ability  of  our  present  teachers  with  a 
real  knowledge  of  the  activities  of  the 
society  in  which  they  live.  But  if  we  are 
going  to  have  our  high  schools  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  understanding  of  society 
that  is  the  tjrpe  of  teaching  and  teacher 
training  which  we  must  strive  to  attain. 


As  I  stated  at  the  outset  I  would 
present  two  alternative  plans  of  teacher 
preparation  in  this  field.  I  have  tried  to 
state  the  two  types  sharply.  Perhaps  we 
do  not  have  nearly  as  much  aridity  in 
the  first  type  as  I  have  indicated.  Per¬ 
haps  a  teacher  of  the  second  type  can 
really  gain  much  more  personal  satis¬ 
faction  than  I  have  suggested.  At  any 
rate — here  are  the  two  types  of  prepara¬ 
tion.  Which  do  you  want  to  have  pros¬ 
pective  teachers  follow? 


II.  THE  PREPARATION  OF  HIGH  SCHOOL  TEACHERS  OF  ENGLISH 
Franklin  Snyder,  Northwestern  University 


The  preparatimi  of  a  high  school 
teacher  of  English  should  be  of  such 
nature  as  best  to  fit  her  for  the  work  she 
will  have  to  do.  Simple,  is  it  not!  Until 
we  know  what  that  job  is,  however,  we 
are  hardly  in  a  position  to  make  any 
suggestions  concerning  the  nature  of  the 
necessary  apprenticeship.  And  when  one 
casts  about  to  discover  what  is  expected 
of  a  high  school  teacher  of  English,  one 
finds  that  except  in  schools  where  de¬ 
partmentalization  has  gone  much  fur¬ 
ther  than  in  the  average  school,  an  Eng¬ 
lish  teacher  may  be  called  on  to  perform 
any  and  sometimes  all  of  the  following 
functions: 

First,  to  teach  English  composition. 
This  is  probably  the  most  important, 
and  certainly  the  most  neglected  phase 
of  high  school  English.  Of  course  we  no 
longer  use  the  antiquated  phrase,  “Eng¬ 
lish  composition,”  in  describing  this 
part  of  an  English  teacher’s  work.  “Eng¬ 
lish  composition”  smacks  of  mental  dis¬ 
cipline,  of  drill  in  punctuation,  spelling, 
sentence  and  paragraph  structure,  and 
suggests  an  occasional  allusion  to  the 
arcana  of  formal  grammar.  Today,  if 
we  are  progressive,  we  probably  call  it 
“creative  writing,”  a  much  finer  phrase, 
and  one  more  in  harmony  with  modern 
educational  philosophy.  The  only  trou¬ 
ble  is  that  the  gods  did  not  intend  Jim 


and  Mary  and  the  rest  of  “senior  Eng¬ 
lish”  to  be  creative  writers  any  more 
than  they  intended  me  to  be  a  tenor  in 
the  Metropolitan  Opera.  The  teacher 
who  tries  to  lead  Jim  and  Mary  into  the 
paradise  of  creative  writing  is  largely 
wasting  her  time,  and  theirs  too;  while 
the  more  old-fashioned  pedagogue  who 
gives  Jim  and  Mary  some  reasonable 
drill  in  the  purgatory  of  English  compo¬ 
sition  will  certainly  help  them  to  think 
straight,  and  may  possibly  conduct  them 
to  that  stage  of  semi-literacy  in  which 
the  college  hopes  to  find  its  incoming 
freshmen,  and  the  business  man  his  em¬ 
ployees. 

The  second  of  the  many  functions  of 
the  overworked  English  instructor  is  to 
“teach” — I  put  the  verb  in  quotation 
marks  —  certain  features  of  American 
and  English  literature,  and  occasionally 
of  what  is  called  “world”  literature  in 
translation.  What  one  means  by  “teach¬ 
ing”  literature,  I  do  not  know.  I  have 
been  happily  engaged  in  the  task  for 
many  years,  and  am  far  more  uncertain 
about  it  today  than  when  I  went  into 
my  first  classroom  in  an  old-fashioned 
country  academy  and  began  explaining 
the  strange  words  in  Chapter  I  of  i4 
Tale  of  Two  Cities.  To  teach  literature 
means  to  me  to  interest  young  people 
in  novels  and  plays  and  poems  that  I 
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have  found  interesting;  to  do  all  I  can 
to  help  them  read  these  documents  in¬ 
telligently;  with  proper  attention  to  the 
social  and  political  background;  to  show 
them,  if  I  can,  how  and  why  they  have 
exercised  their  charm  on  me;  to  suggest, 
usually  indirectly,  the  significance  that 
these  books  may  have  in  the  present 
turbulent  world;  and  to  do  this  with  the 
hope  that  my  students,  reading  after 
me  or  with  me,  may  find  the  enduring 
satisfactions  that  I  have  found.  Some¬ 
thing  of  this  sort  the  high  school  teacher 
of  English  will  try  to  do;  if  she  does  no 
more  than  teach  her  students  to  read  in¬ 
telligently,  she  will  accomplish  much. 

Third,  she  may  also  be  called  upon  to 
conduct  classes  in  “oral  composition,” 
as  we  put  it;  a  distinct  improvement 
upon  the  old-fashioned  public  speaking, 
or  “speaking  pieces”  every  Friday  after¬ 
noon;  but  a  poor  makeshift  for  the  drill 
in  writing  for  which  it  is  too  often  sub¬ 
stituted. 

Fourth,  she  may  also  be  asked  to 
coach  the  school  debating  team,  a 
wholly  admirable  form  of  activity  for 
the  youngsters  who  take  part  in  it,  but 
one  that  places  a  heavy  burden  upon  the 
director,  and  one  which  the  English 
teacher  should  avoid  if  she  can. 

Fifth,  it  is  the  exceptional  school 
which  does  not  stage  a  play  or  two  dur¬ 
ing  the  year.  Who  is  there  better  quali¬ 
fied  to  direct  it  than  the  young  lady  who 
teaches  senior  English?  She  may  never 
have  acted  in  a  play  or  been  behind  the 
scenes  or  on  the  stage,  but  she  got  an 
“A”  in  Shakespeare.  Therefore,  says  the 
Principal,  let  her  take  this  as  spare-time 
work. 

Finally,  there  is  always  the  school 
paper  to  ^  supervised,  or  possibly  more 
than  one  paper;  some  member  of  the 
English  staff  will  fall  heir  to  this  job 
unless  the  high  school  is  so  large  that 
an  independent  Department  of  Journal¬ 
ism  can  be  maintained. 


I  have  not  exaggerated  the  complex¬ 
ity  of  the  task  which  any  teacher  of 
English  may  find  confronting  her.  Some 
are  actually  doing  all  the  things  I  have 
listed;  many  are  doing  three  or  four  of 
them;  virtually  all  are  doing  more  than 
one.  You  remember  what  Oliver  Wen¬ 
dell  Holmes  said  of  his  position  on  the 
Harvard  faculty  of  Medicine:  “I  do  not 
occupy  a  chair  but  a  settee.”  Well,  the 
high  school  teacher  of  English  sprawls 
uneasily  over  a  whole  Furniture  Mart 
of  stods  and  benches.  Small  wonder  that 
English  is  too  often  the  worst  taught  im¬ 
portant  subject  in  the  curriculum. 

To  prescribe,  with  any  certainty  that 
one  is  telling  the  truth,  methods  of 
training  a  teacher  destined  to  perform 
in  this  six-sided  center  ring  of  our  ed¬ 
ucational  circus,  requires  a  closer  ap¬ 
proach  to  omniscience  than  I  shall  ever 
enjoy.  Hence  much  that  I  shall  say  must 
be  considered  as  tentative.  But  one  thing 
I  am  sure  of:  Ideally,  the  preparation 
of  the  English  teacher  should  begin  at 
least  three  generations  before  she  is  bom, 
so  that  in  the  mysterious  laboratory  of 
the  gods  there  may  be  shaped  a  person¬ 
ality  endowed  with  qualities  without 
which  no  real  success  in  teaching  is  pos¬ 
sible,  and  which  cannot  be  artificially 
induced  in  a  person  who  lacks  them.  I 
would  rather  have  my  children  work 
with  a  teacher  whose  formal  study  of 
English  had  been  very  slight,  but  who 
possessed  that  magic  touch  by  virtue  of 
which  she  could  set  a  youngster’s  imag¬ 
ination  on  fire,  than  to  have  them  work 
with  a  phlegmatic  individual  who  knew 
all  English  literature,  but  whose  class¬ 
room  was  stuffy  with  that  lack-lustre  at- 
mo^here  which  most  of  us  have  expe¬ 
rienced  to  our  hurt.  This  spark,  this 
divine  something,  must  be  bom  in  a 
teacher.  The  most  we  can  do  is  to  nur¬ 
ture  it  when  we  find  it.  We  cannot  im¬ 
plant  it.  And  it  is  the  most  important 
element  in  any  teacher’s  equipment. 
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The  second  trait  with  which  I  wish  my 
children’s  English  teacher  to  be  endowed 
by  nature,  is  the  ability  to  think  straight. 
By  this  I  mean  not  merely  the  ability  to 
reach  a  correct  solution  of  a  problem 
by  feminine  intuition — an  ability  which 
every  clever  woman  possesses — but  the 
much  more  ponderous  and  educationally 
more  valuable  masculine  ability  to  move 
logically  from  the  first  to  the  last  step 
in  a  task,  and  to  make  clear  to  someone 
else  that  if  any  one  of  the  necessary 
steps  is  omitted,  the  solution  may  be 
false.  Here,  I  submit,  we  can  do  much 
to  foster  and  encourage  a  native  talent; 
but  unless  a  certain  amount  of  native 
talent  is  there  to  begin  with,  the  train¬ 
ing  will  be  largely  wasted.  I  have  never 
known  one  of  those  delightful  but  con¬ 
genitally  illogical  persons  to  profit  much 
from  mental  discipline. 

In  the  third  place,  I  want  my  chil¬ 
dren’s  English  teacher  to  have  an  inborn 
love  of  beauty,  and  an  appreciation  of 
the  significance  of  art  in  life.  She  must 
understand  that  such  useless  things  as 
strains  of  music,  and  roses  clambering 
over  a  trellis,  and  “waters  on  a  starry 
night,”  and  pictures  on  the  wall  of  the 
classroom,  and  a  sonnet  describing  a 
sleeping  city  at  dawn,  and  a  tale  of  a 
Puritan  girl  sentenced  to  wear  a  crim¬ 
son  “A”  on  her  cloak — she  must  under¬ 
stand,  I  say,  that  such  useless  things  as 
these  may,  over  a  period  of  years,  prove 
far  more  useful  than  material  posses¬ 
sions  or  vocational  “skills.”  Unless  the 
teacher  realizes  that  art — great  art,  not 
tawdry  art — validates  itself  and  needs 
no  warrant  except  its  own  existence,  she 
should  not  undertake  to  teach  English; 
for,  though  much  of  our  high  school 
English  has  a  distinctly  practical  value, 
the  best  of  it  lies  in  the  realm  of  pure 
beauty.  It  should  never  be  taught  by  a 
faint-hearted  apologist  who  justifies  its 
inclusion  in  a  curriculum  only  by  link¬ 
ing  it  to  the  experiences  of  everyday  life. 


Again,  I  covet  for  this  high  school  I 
teacher  a  rich  native  endowment  of  good 
taste;  an  intuitive  aversion  to  the  biz¬ 
arre,  the  grotesque,  and  the  false  in  art 
and  in  life.  Only  if  she  pxtssesses  this 
rare  quality  will  she  be  able  fully  to 
preserve  her  sanity  amid  the  tumultous 
cacophany  of  modem  art  and  modem 
education. 

So  much,  then,  for  native  equipment. 

A  vivid  p>ersonality,  a  keen  mind,  a 
sympathetic  understanding  of  the  role 
of  art  in  life,  and  a  distaste  for  ugliness 
and  falsehood — these  qualities,  inherited 
and  only  in  part  acquired,  one  hopies  for 
in  every  teacher  of  English. 

And  now,  what  of  the  training  of  the 
young  woman  who  enters  upwn  her  ap¬ 
prenticeship  with  such  an  equipment  of 
p>ersonal  traits?  Really,  of  course,  she 
needs  little.  The  best  thing  to  do  when 
such  a  person  appiears,  would  be  de¬ 
voutly  to  thank  heaven  for  her,  and  to 
turn  her  loose  upon  her  pupils  undam¬ 
aged  by  English  scholar  or  educational  I 
theorist.  In  saying  that,  I  am  all  but  en-  I 
tirely  serious.  To  take  a  young  piersOT 
of  the  sort  I  have  in  mind  and  to  try, 
as  too  often  we  do,  to  transform  her  into 
a  conventional  English  scholar,  is  a  vi¬ 
cious  misuse  of  a  golden  opportunity. 

To  take  such  a  person  and  immerse  her 
in  the  curriculum  of  a  school  of  educa¬ 
tion  is  worse.  So  I  begin  my  discussion 
of  the  actual  training  of  a  high  school 
teacher  of  English  with  these  negative  I 
suggestions:  do  not  treat  her  as  if  she 
were  a  prospective  English  Ph.D.  or 
even  a  candidate  for  a  conventional  Eng¬ 
lish  A.M.,  and  do  not  subject  her  to 
the  conventional  program  in  education. 

What  should  we  do?  Well,  as  the 
apestle  says,  “I  speak  as  a  fool,”  but 
having  gone  so  far  into  the  maze,  I  do 
not  propose  now  to  turn  back.  On  the 
assumption  that  both  the  'ideal  candi¬ 
date  whom  I  have  just  described,  and  i 
the  average  one  whom  we  all  know,  have  | 
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four  years  of  undergraduate  and  one  sics  in  our  colleges  and  universities. 


year  of  graduate  study  at  their  disposal, 
I  believe  we  might  fairly  ask  them  first 
of  all  to  secure  that  indefinite  but  val¬ 
uable  background  known  as  a  liberal 
education.  A  satisfactory  definition  of  a 
liberal  education  is  not  something  to 
seek  for  here  and  now.  No  two  of  us 
would  describe  it  in  exactly  the  same 
terms.  Most  of  us  would  agree  that,  in 
addition  to  the  study  of  English,  some 
of  which  is  certainly  desirable,  a  liberal 
education  should  involve  some  familiar¬ 
ity  with  classical  literature,  at  least  in 
translation ;  some  knowledge  of  the  con¬ 
cepts  and  results  of  modern  scientific 
thought;  some  acquaintance  with  social 
and  economic  theory  and  with  English 
and  American  history;  some  familiarity 
with  the  simple  bibliographical  tools 
available  in  a  college  library;  and  a  us¬ 
able  reading  knowledge  of  at  least  one 
foreign  language.  This  sort  of  founda¬ 
tion  I  take  for  granted  in  the  future 
teacher  of  English.  If  you  ask  “Why  the 
Classics,”  the  answer  is  easy.  Men  today 
are  largely  concerned  with  the  present; 
most  people  who  look  at  the  world  in 
which  they  are  living  do  so  through  a 
narrow-angle  and  short-range  lens.  They 
talk  and  act  as  if  1937  had  not  grown 
out  of  1929;  as  if  1918  had  nothing  in 
common  with  1815;  as  if  civilization  to¬ 
day  were  existing  in  a  vacuum,  and 
could  be  understood  by  persons  ignorant 
of  the  age-long  past  of  the  human  race. 
Their  passions,  too,  rise  high  when  they 
discuss  the  problems  that  are  baffling  us. 
What  could  be  more  salutary,  as  part 
of  an  educational  experience,  than  some 
acquaintance  with  the  calm  poise  and 
superb  breadth  of  vision  one  finds  in 
Homer;  what  more  consoling  than  his 
“An  enduring  heart  have  the  destinies 
appointed  unto  men;”  what  more  timely 
than  the  counsel  given  to  Aeneas:  “Par- 
cere  subjectis,  et  debellare  superbos.” 
Today  as  never  before,  we  need  the  clas- 


To  this  necessary  foundation  of  a  lib¬ 
eral  education  we  can  legitimately  ask 
a  student  to  add  two  sorts  of  specific 
training,  the  first  concerned  primarily 
with  her  work  in  the  broad  field  of  Eng¬ 
lish,  and  the  second  involving  what  we 
call  in  our  technical  jargon  her  “profes¬ 
sional”  training.  As  regards  the  “English 
side”  of  her  preparation,  if  I  may  use 
the  phrase,  I  place  first,  not  because  it 
is  the  most  important,  but  because  it 
will  be  useful  in  all  her  work,  the  ability 
to  read  aloud  with  reasonable  effective¬ 
ness.  I  do  not  for  a  moment  think  that 
this  ability  will  guarantee  a  teacher’s 
success,  but  I  believe  it  to  be  a  sine  qua 
non  of  real  success.  When  I  say  the  abil¬ 
ity  to  read  aloud  effectively,  I  do  not 
mean  the  ability  to  interpret  Shakes¬ 
peare  in  imitation  of  Irving  or  Booth, 
or  the  ability  to  give  public  perform¬ 
ances  of  the  sort  that  delighted  rural 
audiences  in  days  before  the  radio  and 
the  moving  picture.  I  have  in  mind 
something  much  simpler;  nothing  more, 
perhaps,  than  the  ability  to  take  a  piece 
of  prose  like  Lincoln’s  “open  letter”  to 
Horace  Greeley,  which  every  American 
school  child  ought  to  know,  or  a  sonnet 
like  Masefield’s  “On  Growing  Old,”  and 
to  read  it  aloud,  unaffectedly,  intelli¬ 
gently,  and  with  such  skill  as  shall  con¬ 
vey  to  the  listening  class  the  meaning 
and  something  of  the  emotional  values, 
the  subtle  overtones,  in  the  two  docu¬ 
ments.  In  this  matter  of  reading  aloud, 
we  of  the  English  profession  are  notable 
offenders.  Realizing  the  vapid  nature  of 
nearly  everything  that  smacks  of  old- 
school  elocution,  and  fearing  that  if  we 
read  well  we  shall  be  classed  with  the 
professionals  in  this  field,  we  have  al¬ 
most  leaned  over  backwards,  as  if  a 
mumbling  unintelligibility  were  a  posi¬ 
tive  asset  to  an  English  teacher.  We 
know  all  that  is  to  be  learned  about 
Milton,  and  can  point  out  to  anyone  the 
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happy  blend  of  Renaissance  and  Puri¬ 
tan  elements  in  his  works.  But  few  of 
us  can  make  his  sonnet  on  his  blindness 
“come  alive”  in  the  hearts  and  minds 
of  a  class  by  reading  it  so  that  the  class 
will  sense  it  as  a  great  work  of  art,  and 
not  merely  as  fourteen  pentameter  lines 
rhyming  after  the  Petrarchan  pattern. 
And  so  I  say  that  the  specific  training 
of  a  high  school  teacher  of  English 
might  well  begin  with  this  important 
and  neglected  teaching  technique. 

In  making  this  suggestion,  I  realize 
well  enough  that  silken  purses  have 
never  yet  been  made  except  from  silk.  I 
do  not  suggest  that  even  a  trained  in¬ 
structor  can  work  miracles.  But  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  average  intelligent  college 
student,  with  a  little  S3mipathetic  as¬ 
sistance  and  a  little  conscientious  work, 
can  develop  into  a  moderately  accep¬ 
table  reader.  I  know  too  that  when  once 
a  prospective  teacher  realizes  that  she  is 
acquiring  this  new  power,  she  will  ex¬ 
perience  an  intellectual  satisfaction  and 
an  emotional  release  that  will  greatly  en¬ 
hance  her  value  as  an  instructor. 

Somewhere  in  the  teacher’s  prepara¬ 
tion  she  should  have  an  opportunity  to 
become  familiar  with  the  main  outlines 
of  English  and  American  literary  his¬ 
tory.  I  do  not  expect  literary  history  to 
be  taught  in  the  high  school  except,  per¬ 
haps,  in  a  few  unusual  situations;  but  I 
want  the  teacher  to  have  in  mind  at 
least  the  major  facts  in  this  fascinating 
story.  Only  if  she  has,  will  she  see  the 
intimate  connections  between  literature 
and  its  underlying  civilization,  and  be 
able  to  show  her  students  that  literature 
is  not  something  apart  from  the  hurry¬ 
ing  stream  of  a  nation’s  life,  material  of 
interest  only  to  women’s  clubs  and 
queer  college  professors,  but  rather  the 
best  of  all  clues  to  a  nation’s  mind  and 
soul. 

Equally  important  is  it  for  a  teacher 
to  have  read  widely  in  the  works  of  two 


or  three  great  writers.  Let  her  steep 
herself  in  Chaucer  or  Shakespeare  or 
Thackeray  or  Hawthorne  or  Kipling,  for 
example.  Why?  Not  because  she  will 
necessarily  teach  what  she  thus  becomes 
familiar  with,  but  because  she  will  ac¬ 
quire  standards  of  value  that  will  be 
useful  in  all  her  reading  and  teaching. 
Anyone  who  really  knows  Vanity  Fair 
and  Henry  Esmond  and  The  Virgiruans 
will  never  be  badly  fooled  by  a  publish¬ 
er’s  blurb.  Once  you  have  sat  through 
a  World  Series,  you  will  not  be  whoUy 
satisfied  with  sandlot  baseball.  I  hasten 
to  add  that  I  do  not  expect  a  high 
school  English  curriculum  to  be  com¬ 
posed  only  of  the  classics — by  no  means. 
Just  as  the  veteran  who  plays  in  a  world 
series  has  probably  come  to  that  distinc¬ 
tion  through  an  apprenticeship  in  the 
minors,  so  the  boy  who  some  time  will 
follow  Becky  Sharpe  to  her  unlovely 
end,  or  will  “laugh  with  Chaucer  in  the 
shade,”  or,  open-eyed  with  wonder  and 
pity,  will  watch  the  disintegration  of 
Macbeth’s  soul — this  boy  will  begin  his 
reading  with  simpler  materials.  But  just 
as  the  coach  of  a  high  school  baseball 
team  ought  to  know  baseball  at  its  best, 
so  the  English  teacher  ought  to  know 
the  great  books  that  all  the  world  de¬ 
lights  in,  and  not  merely  current  best 
sellers.  Her  standards  of  value,  more¬ 
over,  should  be  deduced  from  the  best 
she  has  read. 

Certainly  the  prospective  English 
teacher  ought  to  write  a  good  deal  under 
the  direction  of  a  sympathetic  instruc¬ 
tor,  and  ought  to  have  much  practice 
in  revising  what  she  and  her  associates 
have  written.  Only  thus,  by  actually  do¬ 
ing  the  work,  can  she  learn  the  rudi¬ 
ments  of  the  craft  of  writing,  and  of  the 
ancillary  craft  of  criticism.  Incidentally, 
writing  is  good  fun  as  well  as  good  train¬ 
ing  in  clear  thinking.  Our  graduate  stu¬ 
dents  do  far  too  little  of  it,  particularly, 
I  believe,  those  in  schools  of  education. 
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Almost  never,  so  far  as  I  know,  do  we 
give  them  a  chance  to  criticize  and  re¬ 
vise  their  own  work,  as  we  hope  that 
later  on  they  will  criticize  the  work  of 
their  own  students.  To  turn  them  out 
onto  teaching  positions  without  experi¬ 
ence  of  this  sort  is  like  sending  a  boy 
out  to  lay  bricks  who  has  never  handled 
trowel  or  mortar,  but  has  only  read  an 
encyclopedia  article  on  masonry. 

Again,  I  believe  that  in  her  year  of 
graduate  study  every  prospective  high 
school  teacher  should  take  a  substantial 
seminar  in  English  literature,  preferably 
but  not  necessarily  centering  around 
some  person  or  period  not  wholly  unre¬ 
lated  to  the  high  school  English  curricu¬ 
lum.  Why  this  seminar?  Not  because 
either  the  methods  employed  or  the  ma¬ 
terials  considered  will  be  immediately 
useful  in  high  school  teaching.  Even  the 
attitude  of  mind,  the  intelligent  skepti¬ 
cism,  which  a  properly  conducted  sem¬ 
inar  develops  in  its  members,  is  prob¬ 
ably  foreign  to  the  spirit  of  the  high 
school  classroom.  I  suggest  a  seminar  in 
literature  because  it  is  the  best  touch¬ 
stone  I  know  of  for  separating  the  really 
able  students  from  the  apparently  able 
ones,  for  distinguishing  the  thinkers 
from  the  rememberers,  the  self-starters 
from  the  obedient  followers  of  direc¬ 
tions.  We  elect  too  many  people  to  Phi 
Beta  Kappa,  and  recommend  too  many 
people  to  positions,  on  the  basis  of  rec¬ 
ords  secured  in  courses  where  industry 
and  a  good  memory  are  the  qualities 
that  bring  the  immediate  reward.  I  would 
not,  of  course,  say  anything  in  dispar¬ 
agement  of  the  faithful  student  who  is 
willing  to  work  under  direction  and  who 
is  blessed  with  a  retentive  memory.  I 
have  seen  some  of  this  type  do  good 
work  as  teachers.  But  I  have  more  con¬ 
fidence  in  the  person  who,  in  a  seminar, 
attacks  a  little  problem,  and  then,  largely 
on  her  own  initiative,  “follows  through” 
to  the  conclusion.  It  is  the  person  pos¬ 


sessing  this  second  type  of  mind  who 
will  do  the  better  work  in  a  high  school 
faculty.  Incidentally,  a  person  of  this 
sort  will  thoroughly  enjoy  a  seminar; 
the  “rememberer”  often  finds  it  baffling. 

Finally,  so  far  as  the  English  side  of 
this  teacher’s  preparation  is  concerned, 
I  should  advise  our  candidate  to  take 
not  too  minor  a  part  in  directing  a  play. 
You  may  think  this  trivial  and  unimpor¬ 
tant,  but  until  one  has  actually  been  be¬ 
hind  the  scenes  at  a  theatre,  one  has 
only  the  most  vague  idea  of  what  hap¬ 
pens  in  the  staging  of  even  the  simplest 
one-act  performance.  And  if  we  admit 
dramatics  as  a  legitimate  high  school  ac¬ 
tivity,  which  I  am  confident  we  should 
do,  it  will  be  well  for  the  English  teacher 
to  have  some  practical  experience  with 
the  school  theatre. 

With  this,  I  end  my  suggestions  con¬ 
cerning  the  specifically  departmental  or 
subject-matter  preparation  of  a  high 
school  English  teacher.  You  will  note 
that  I  have  nowhere  recommended  the 
conventional  undergraduate  major  in 
English,  nor  the  typical  program  of  a 
year’s  graduate  study  leading  to  an 
A.M.  in  English.  I  have  no  criticism  of 
a  major  in  English  as  the  central  core 
of  a  college  course,  provided  it  be  ccm- 
sidered  as  what  it  is — ^an  excellent  prep¬ 
aration  for  a  business  career  or  for  a 
life  of  happy  motherhood,  and  an  ad¬ 
mirable  introduction  to  the  world  of 
ideas  in  which  intelligent  men  and  wo¬ 
men  find  rich  satisfaction.  I  have  no 
criticism  of  the  normal  A.M.  program 
in  English,  provided  it  be  considered  as 
what  it  is — excellent  preparation  for  the 
rigorous  work  leading  to  the  doctorate 
of  philosophy.  But  neither  of  these  more 
or  less  standardized  curricula  has  been 
devised  with  the  high  school  classroom 
in  mind.  Hence  I  suggest  discarding 
them  absolutely  as  necessary  parts  of 
the  training  of  a  high  school  teacher, 
and  substituting  a  more  rational  pro- 
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gram  of  study.  You  will  note  too  that 
nowhere  have  I  suggested  that  we  ask 
the  teacher  to  master  the  subject  mat¬ 
ter  which  she  will  be  required  to  teach, 
as  we  exjiect  a  student  to  master  the 
subject  matter  of  a  course  in  Chaucer. 
This  mastery  will  come  easily  enough  if 
her  period  of  training  has  given  her  the 
proper  standards  of  value,  one  or  two 
fundamental  skills,  and  some  under¬ 
standing  of  the  main  currents  of  literary 
history.  A  mariner  who  knows  even  a 
little  concerning  life  at  sea  finds  sailing 
in  a  harbor  relatively  simple. 

It  remains  now  to  say  something  about 
what  we  call  the  “professional”  training 
of  the  English  teacher,  her  work  in  ed¬ 
ucation.  Why  we  use  the  adjective  “pro¬ 
fessional”  in  this  connection,  I  have 
never  been  able  to  imagine.  Be  this  as  it 
may,  however,  a  solid  course  in  “Educa¬ 
tional  Psychology,”  or  the  “Psychology 
of  Learning,”  if  you  will,  should  form 
part  of  this  training.  The  prospective 
teacher  should  also  know  something  of 
the  English  curricula  of,  say,  a  dozen 
first-class  high  schools,  and  should  be 
given  a  chance  to  observe  successful 
teachers  in  their  classrooms.  She  should 
learn  from  them,  either  through  obser¬ 
vation  or  in  a  course,  what  they  can  im¬ 
part  of  their  own  problems  and  tech¬ 
niques.  But  let  the  learner  beware  of 
adopting  anyone  else’s  formula,  for  im¬ 
itation  is  deadly.  Again,  a  generous 
amount  of  practice  teaching  should  have 
a  place  in  the  program  we  are  outlining, 
apprenticeship  teaching  that  will  give  a 
student  a  chance  to  rest  back  for  aid 
upon  an  experienced  counsellor,  and  will 
thus  permit  her  to  work  out  her  own 
salvation  without  running  the  risk  of  be¬ 
coming  lost  in  unforeseen  entangle¬ 
ments.  If  to  these  we  add  a  general 
background  course  in  the  History  of  Ed¬ 
ucation,  analagous  in  its  purpose  to  the 
general  course  in  English  and  American 
literary  history,  I  believe  that  we  have 


exhausted  what  a  School  of  Education 
can  profitably  offer  a  high  school  Eng¬ 
lish  teacher.  Were  the  teacher  interested 
in  administrative  work,  or  in  the  special 
problems  of  the  elementary  schools,  she 
should  be  sent  to  the  School  of  Educa¬ 
tion  for  further  assistance.  But,  by  def¬ 
inition,  the  person  whose  preparation  we 
are  discussing  is  to  teach  English  in  a 
high  school,  and  I  know  no  reason  for 
asking  her  to  take  more  work  in  edu¬ 
cation  than  what  I  have  outlined. 

One  final  suggestion:  throughout  her 
entire  training  period  I  should  do  what 
I  could  to  protect  the  prospective  teacher 
against  having  her  own  standards  low¬ 
ered  through  association  with  any  the¬ 
orist  whose  devotion  to  the  democratic 
hypothesis  blinds  him  to  the  fact  that 
an  education  conditioned  by  the  ability 
of  the  mass  is  hopelessly  enervating  to 
the  able  student,  and  who  has  not  yet 
discovered  that  the  best  service  Ameri¬ 
can  schools  and  colleges  can  render  the 
democracy  is  to  offer  it  trained,  disci¬ 
plined,  and  well-informed  leaders.  I  say 
trained  and  disciplined,  even  though 
those  adjectives,  in  the  sense  in  which  I 
use  them,  are  anathema  to  Progressive 
Education. 

What  I  have  said  is  heresy  on  two 
counts:  it  does  not  jibe  with  the  phil¬ 
osophy  of  the  average  Department  of 
English,  which  holds  that  if  a  person 
has  done  well  in  an  undergraduate  ma¬ 
jor  and  has  taken  a  departmental  mas¬ 
ter’s  degree,  she  is  ready  to  teach  in  a 
high  school.  It  does  not  jibe  with  the 
philosophy  of  the  average  School  of  Ed¬ 
ucation,  which  certifies  that  when  a  stu¬ 
dent  has  completed  from  24  to  30  hours 
of  Education  and  a  few  advanced  courses 
in  English,  she  is  ready  to  teach  in  a 
high  school.  I  shall  lose  caste  with  my 
friends  in  both  our  Department  of  Eng¬ 
lish  and  our  School  of  Education,  but  I 
have  tried  to  state  what  seems  to  me  to 
be  the  truth. 
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III.  PROGRESS  REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  SUBJECT-MATTER 
PREPARATION  OF  SECONDARY  SCHOOL  TEACHERS 

F.  E.  Henzuk,  University  of  Nebraska 


A  BODY  of  teachers  prc^rly  prepared 
for  their  work  is  a  primary  essential  to 
general  educational  development.  For 
over  a  hundred  years  we  in  America 
have  been  organizing  curriculums  for 
the  preparation  of  teachers  but  in  all  of 
that  time  the  subject-matter  preparation 
of  high  school  teachers  has  received  only 
secondary  attention.  So  long  as  compar¬ 
atively  few  pupils  enrolled  in  the  high 
schools  of  the  nation  and  the  curriculum 
remained  about  the  same  generation 
after  generation,  the  need  for  a  different 
type  of  preparation  for  teachers  was 
not  so  urgent.  A  college  education  for 
one  who  expected  to  teach  was  similar 
if  not  exactly  the  same  as  that  of  any¬ 
one  else.  The  subjects  of  instruction  in 
high  school  resembled  those  in  college. 
Even  the  methods  of  instruction  were 
similar.  A  knowledge  of  the  subject  to 
be  taught  was,  therefore,  the  chief  prep¬ 
aration  of  the  teacher.  In  other  words, 
college  as  compared  with  high  school 
was  just  more  of  the  same  thing.  But 
the  high  schools  that  in  1890  enrolled 
approximately  200,000  boast  of  over 
6,500,000  in  1937.  The  courses  offered 
in  1890  were  listed  under  the  headings 
of  English,  history,  geometry,  algebra, 
chemistry,  physics,  and  foreign  lan¬ 
guage,  but  in  1937,  over  two  hundred 
different  subjects  are  demanded  by  the 
youth  of  our  country. 

Furthermore,  a  generation  ago  col¬ 
leges  and  universities  furnished  teachers 
of  history,  teachers  of  chemistry,  teach¬ 
ers  of  botany,  teachers  of  English.  To¬ 
day  they  are  asked  to  furnish  teachers 
of  social  studies,  teachers  of  general 
science,  and  to  supply  teachers  qualified 
to  fill  such  combinations  as:  (i)  Latin, 
home  economics,  and  glee  club;  (2) 
English,  dramatics,  art,  and  social 


studies;  (3)  mathematics,  biology,  and 
orchestra.  These  combinations  while  not 
typical  are  not  unusual.  What  then  is  a 
suitable  pattern  for  training  teachers? 
How  should  the  prospective  teacher  be 
educated? 

It  was  the  realization  of  these  condi¬ 
tions  that  led  Dean  Benner  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Illinois  and  others  to  urgently 
request  the  Executive  Committee  of  this 
Association  to  make  a  study  of  the  sub¬ 
ject-matter  preparation  of  secondary 
school  teachers.  The  Executive  Commit¬ 
tee  referred  the  matter  to  the  Commis¬ 
sion  on  Curricula  of  Secondary  Schools 
and  Institutions  of  Higher  Learning, 
April,  1934,  at  which  time  the  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Subject-Matter  Preparation  of 
Secondary  School  Teachers,  including 
representative  members  from  the  three 
Commissions,  was  appointed.^ 

The  Committee  in  its  earlier  deliber¬ 
ations  decided  that  its  interest  and  ac¬ 
tivities  should  be  directed  in  advancing 
the  cause  of  that  kind  of  subject-matter 
preparation  which  would  enable  teachers 
to  serve  most  effectively  in  the  high 
schools  of  today.  This  includes  both  the 
adequacy  of  background  and  the  breadth 
and  depth  of  academic  specialization  in 
the  teaching  field  or  fields  necessary  to 
insure  an  intelligently  critical  attitude 
toward  the  present  high  school  curricu¬ 
lum  and  proposals  for  its  reform.  The 
Committee  did  not  intend  to  deal,  there¬ 
fore,  with  that  portion  of  the  education 
of  secondary  school  teachers  which  is 

*  The  members  of  the  Committee  are;  T.  E. 
Benner,  University  of  Illinois;  T.  M.  Deam, 
Joliet,  Illinois;  H.  R.  Douglass,  University  of 
Minnesota;  W.  S.  Gray,  University  of  Chicago; 
H.  H.  Hagen,  Chicago,  Illinois;  D.  S.  Morgan, 
Indianapolis,  Indiana;  M.  H.  Willing,  University 
of  Wisconsin;  O.  O.  Young,  Galesburg,  Illinois; 
C.  G.  F.  Franzen,  University  of  Indiana;  F.  E. 
Henzlik,  University  of  Nebraska,  chairman. 
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ordinarily  provided  through  professional 
courses  and  secured  in  apprenticeship 
student  teaching  or  in  service.  It  was 
soon  discovered,  however,  that  a  proper 
and  complete  treatment  of  the  patterns 
of  subject-matter  preparation  necessary 
for  secondary  school  teachers  of  today 
was  impossible  without  consideration  of 
certain  extra-curricular  and  professional 
elements.  A  committee  on  the  Profes¬ 
sional  Preparation  of  Teachers,  com¬ 
posed  of  six  members,*  was  then  ap¬ 
pointed  to  work  in  coojjeration  with  the 
Committee  on  Subject-Matter  Prepara¬ 
tion.  These  two  groups  were  then  com¬ 
bined  into  a  general  single  committee  on 
Teacher  Training  under  the  chairman¬ 
ship  of  Dr.  L.  VV.  Webb  of  Northwest¬ 
ern  University. 

Before  any  progress  could  be  made  in 
suggesting  principles  or  in  developing 
patterns  of  teacher  training,  it  was  nec¬ 
essary  to  get  a  clear  picture  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  status  of  secondary  school  teaching. 
The  members  of  the  Committee,  there¬ 
fore,  with  the  help  of  specialists  in  vari¬ 
ous  institutions,  investigated  first,  the 
most  obvious  elements  with  the  hope  of 
obtaining  significant  data  and  revealing 
the  issues  to  be  considered.  Perhaps  we 
can  best  point  out  these  problems  by 
giving  a  few  of  the  generalizations  and 
trends  revealed  by  some  of  the  data  now 
before  the  Committee. 

Dr.  Stephen  M.  Corey,  at  the  time  a 
member  of  the  faculty  of  the  University 
of  Nebraska,  made  a  critical  analysis 
of  the  studies  and  investigations'^  per¬ 
taining  to  the  factors  affecting  teaching 
success.  Such  factors  as  age,  experience, 
intelligence,  professional  aptitude,  schol¬ 
arship  in  academic  and  professional 
subjects,  personal  appearance,  socio- 

'  The  members  of  this  committee  are:  D.  H. 
Eikenberry,  Ohio  State  University;  P.  W.  Harnly, 
Grand  Island,  Nebraska;  L.  M.  Hrudka,  Cicero, 
Illinois;  T.  W.  H.  Irion,  University  of  Missouri; 
E.  O.  Melby,  Northwestern  University;  Samuel 
Everett,  University  of  Illinois,  chairman. 


economic  status,  type  of  institution  in 
which  teachers  are  trained,  interest  in 
teaching,  and  other  characteristics  came 
in  for  consideration.  The  studies  yielded 
no  factor  which  has  consistently  been 
found  to  be  closely  related  to  instruc¬ 
tional  efficiency.  The  correlations  are  at 
odds  with  one  another,  in  most  instances 
ranging  from  o  to  .5  or  .6.  None  is  suf¬ 
ficient  in  terms  of  magnitude  to  justify 
predictions  concerning  teaching  success. 
A  casual  inspection  of  the  experimental 
literature  is  enough  to  show  that  we 
know  very  little  if  anything  about  what 
constitutes  teaching  success  or  about  the 
factors  contributing  to  it.  Are  we  need¬ 
lessly  concerned  about  attracting  the 
more  brilliant  students  into  teaching? 
If  there  is  no  significance  in  the  rela¬ 
tionship  between  traits  possessed  by 
outstanding  students  and  teaching  suc¬ 
cess,  why  worry  about  selective  admis¬ 
sion  of  students  in  teacher-training  in¬ 
stitutions?  How  can  we  furnish  better 
teachers  for  society? 

These  and  many  other  issues  loom 
large  in  the  face  of  the  experimental 
findings.  Along  with  determining  the  va¬ 
lidity  and  reliability  of  these  investiga¬ 
tions,  the  Committee  recognizes  that  be¬ 
fore  any  sound  principles  in  the  training 
of  secondary  school  teachers  can  be  pro- 
IX)sed,  it  will  be  necessary  to  arrive  at 
some  common  understanding,  definition, 
or  recognition  of  what  constitutes  suc¬ 
cessful  teaching.  Likewise,  efforts  are 
being  made  to  determine  more  definitely 
the  factors  affecting  teaching  success. 
In  other  words,  do  the  so-called  “good 
teachers”  produce  good  results?  If  so, 
how  and  why?  How  can  we  hope  to 
properly  prepare  secondary  teachers 
when  we  scarcely  know  what  constitutes 
good  teaching,  much  less  the  factors 
which  influence  its  success?  An  intelli¬ 
gent  consideration  of  the  problem  of  se¬ 
lective  admission  depends  largely  on  the 
disposal  of  such'  questions. 
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After  a  critical  examination  of  survey 
studies,  textbooks,  and  course  of  study 
analyses,  special  investigations,  and  na¬ 
tional  committee  reports.  Dr.  M.  H. 
Willing,  University  of  Wisconsin,  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  Committee  recent  curricu¬ 
lum  trends  in  the  high  schools.  Among 
the  trends  most  in  evidence  are: 

1.  The  trend  toward  a  more  explicit,  social 
functionalism  by  the  process  of  eliminating 
“dead  wood”  and  the  introduction  of  new  and 
obviously  useful  materials. 

2.  The  trend  toward  a  more  socially  com¬ 
prehensive  curriculum. 

3.  The  trend  toward  individualization  and 
the  assertion  of  pupil  interest  and  need  as 
fundamental  curriculum  criteria. 

4.  Trend  toward  subject  and  content  inte¬ 
gration. 

5.  Trend  toward  greater  emphasis  on  the 
higher  mental  processes. 

6.  Trend  toward  activism. 

These  trends  are  but  a  small  part  of 
the  picture  which  gives  reason  to  believe 
that  American  high  school  education  is 
undergoing  fundamental  changes  that 
present  many  troublesome  problems  to 
those  engaged  in  the  preparation  of 
teachers. 

In  order  to  arrive  at  basic  facts  with 
respect  to  teaching  conditions  now  pre¬ 
vailing  in  high  schools.  Dean  Benner 
and  Dr.  Edward  Potthoff  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Illinois  presented  data  showing 
teaching  loads  and  subject-matter  com¬ 
binations  assigned  to  secondary  school 
teachers.  The  total  number  of  teaching 
combinations  found  in  any  one  state  is 
large.  In  Illinois,  for  example,  a  study  of 
the  schedules  of  3,500  teachers  reveals 
that  they  were  offering  instruction  in 
716  different  combinations  of  subject- 
matter.  More  than  three-fourths  of  the 
combinations  consisted  of  three  or  more 
subjects.  The  term  chaotic  best  describes 
the  situation.  The  total  teaching  load  in 
most  subjects  in  the  average  American 
high  school  is  only  a  fraction  of  a  total 
load  of  a  single  full-time  teacher.  Even 
in  many  of  the  larger  high  schools  there 


is  a  wide  distribution  of  classes  organ¬ 
ized  in  any  single  field  among  the 
teachers  of  the  staff.  This  raises  the  is¬ 
sue  of  what  relationships  should  exist 
both  in  the  subject-matter  preparation 
and  in  the  assignment  of  the  teacher. 

Among  the  important  conclusions 
pointed  out  by  Professor  Harl  R.  Doug¬ 
lass  of  the  University  of  Minnesota  and 
revealed  from  an  analysis  of  sixty  ex¬ 
perimental  studies  representing  state¬ 
wide  investigations  of  fourteen  states, 
two  regional  surveys  and  one  national 
survey,  are  the  following: 

A  very  small  proportion  of  secondary 
school  teachers  teach  only  in  the  fields 
in  which  they  have  a  college  major  and 
a  very  large  number  of  teachers  (from 
20  to  46  per  cent  depending  on  the  sub¬ 
ject)  teach  one  or  more  subjects  in 
which  their  training  includes  neither  a 
major  nor  a  minor.  Furthermore,  many 
teachers  have  little  or  no  training  in 
fields  related  to  those  in  which  they 
teach,  nor  are  teachers  educated  upon  a 
broad  cultural  basis  even  when  judged 
by  so  poor  a  criterion  as  semester  hours. 
What  should  be  the  general  character  of 
the  curriculum  provided  for  prospective 
teachers?  What  relationship  ^ould  exist 
in  and  between  the  subject-matter  prep¬ 
aration  and  the  assignments  of  the 
teacher?  These  and  other  issues  are  re¬ 
vealed  by  his  studies. 

Dr.  William  S.  Gray  of  the  University 
of  Chicago,  after  presenting  data  on  the 
subject-matter  preparation  of  teachers 
as  revealed  in  the  reorganization  of  cur¬ 
riculum  in  teachers  colleges,  liberal  arts 
colleges,  and  universities,  called  at¬ 
tention  to  the  trends  and  objectives 
receiving  serious  consideration.  Higher 
institutions  in  various  sections  of  the 
country  are  seriously  questioning  the 
adequacy  for  prospective  teachers  of  the 
narrow  and  highly  specialized  curricu- 
lums  advised  in  the  past.  Some  have  al¬ 
ready  announced  new  curriculums  based 
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upon  a  Study  of  the  general  and  specific 
needs  of  teachers.  The  significant  objec¬ 
tives  of  such  curriculums  are:  a  broad 
understanding  of  the  major  fields  of 
learning;  sufficiently  wide  cultural  con¬ 
tacts  to  insure  a  truly  liberal  education; 
capacity  to  analyze  and  interpret  cur¬ 
rent  social,  economic,  industrial,  and 
political  conditions,  and  ability  to  par¬ 
ticipate  intellgiently  in  the  resp>onsibil- 
ities  of  citizenship;  the  scholarly  mas¬ 
tery  of  at  least  two  teaching  fields;  and 
sufficiently  broad  interests  and  tastes  to 
insure  rich  and  satisfying  lives. 

Unfortunately,  however,  the  curricu¬ 
lums  offered  for  teachers  in  many  insti¬ 
tutions  are  far  less  broadly  conceived. 
Some  provide  almost  exclusively  for  the 
cultural  needs  of  students;  others  em¬ 
phasize  with  equal  vigor  either  research 
or  professional  interests.  Far  too  fre¬ 
quently  the  personal  needs  of  students 
and  their  preparation  for  intelligent  citi¬ 
zenship  are  sadly  neglected.  The  need  is 
urgent  on  the  part  of  such  institutions 
to  recanvass  their  curriculums  critically 
in  the  light  of  contemporary  needs.  Un¬ 
til  institutions  are  willing  to  face  frank¬ 
ly  the  issues  involved  in  redefining  the 
nature  and  scope  of  college  education, 
we  can  hope  to  make  but  little  progress 
in  the  preparation  of  teachers  who  are 
adequately  prepared  to  serve  as  leaders 
of  the  young  people  in  our  public 
schools. 

From  the  data  now  assembled  the 
Committee  has  identified  a  series  of  is¬ 
sues  which  it  is  making  the  basis  of  in¬ 
tensive  study.  For  example,  how  can  we 
get  prospective  teachers  genuinely  to 
realize  the  unity  of  knowledge  and  the 
educational  necessity  of  achieving  intel¬ 
lectual  integration?  Can  we  do  it  through 
a  broad  general  education  or  can  it  be 
done  through  orientation  and  special  in¬ 
tegrating  courses?  Shall  curriculums  for 
teachers  be  more  broadly  integrated  in 
terms  of  fields,  such  as  social  studies. 


natural  science,  and  art,  or  shall  we  give 
greater  emphasis  to  the  social  signifi¬ 
cance  of  subjects,  or  shall  both  points 
of  view  receive  consideration?  What  is  a 
desirable  balance  between  breadth  and 
depth  of  preparation?  How  can  we  get 
prospective  teachers  to  realize  the  cen¬ 
tral  position  of  a  scientific  attitude  and 
method  in  the  educational  process?  Can 
it  be  done  by  requiring  courses  in  lab¬ 
oratory  sciences,  or  by  special  courses  on 
techniques  of  research,  scientific  method, 
and  pragmatic  philosophy,  or  can  we  do 
it  by  emphasizing  problem-solving  and 
organization  in  all  preparatory  courses? 

It  is  proposed  during  the  coming  year 
to  undertake  the  fourth  and  final  stage 
of  the  work — to  carefully  study  and  ap¬ 
praise  all  of  the  conditions,  issues,  and 
implications  revealed  and  to  set  out 
those  fundamental  principles  and  gener¬ 
alizations  that  serve  as  a  foundation 
upon  which  to  project  practical  sugges¬ 
tions  and  patterns  for  the  proper  sub¬ 
ject-matter  preparation  of  secondary 
school  teachers. 

But  even  after  these  fundamental 
principles  and  generalizations  have  been 
revealed  and  practical  suggestions  pro¬ 
posed  and  recommended  the  Committee 
realizes  that  its  report  will  still  be  in¬ 
complete  and  limited.  A  bigger  study 
including  definite  participation  of  the 
various  subject-matter  groups  and  areas 
is  necessary  for  a  complete  and  satisfac¬ 
tory  solution  to  our  problem.  Until  those 
interested  in  the  special  subject-matter 
areas  are  willing  and  have  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  frankly  face  the  issues  in¬ 
volved,  we  can  hope  to  make  little 
progress  in  adequately  preparing  teach¬ 
ers  to  serve  successfully  in  the  schools 
of  today.  The  importance  of  such  a  wide 
spread  application  cannot  be  over-em¬ 
phasized.  While  it  is  not  possible  to  pre¬ 
dict,  at  this  time,  the  conclusions  and 
proposals  to  be  incorporated  in  our  final 
report,  it  is  not  imlikely  that  among 
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recommendations  submitted  there  may 
be  one  seeking  the  approval  of  and  urg¬ 
ing  the  association  to  take  official  steps 
in  soliciting  and  securing  financial  aid 
from  some  foundation  by  which  such  an 
extensive  study  would  be  possible. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  say  that  a 
proper  presentation  of  all  of  the  data 
before  the  Committee  is  impossible. 
Briefly  the  Committee  has:  (i)  sum¬ 
marized  studies  showing  factors  con¬ 
tributing  to  success  on  the  secondary 
level;  (2)  gathered  and  analyzed  sig¬ 
nificant  data  concerning  subject-matter 
preparation  of  teachers  and  its  relation 
to  their  assignment  of  teaching  posi¬ 
tions;  (3)  assembled  and  interpreted 
data  concerning  number  of  classes,  by 
subject  and  by  field,  now  taught  in 
schools  of  various  sizes  as  well  as  re¬ 
ported  on  the  combinations  of  subjects 
which  constitute  the  teaching  load  of 
secondary  school  teachers;  (4)  deter¬ 
mined  the  trends  in  recent  reorganiza¬ 
tion  of  secondary  school  curriculums  as 
well  as  those  trends  revealed  in  recent 
reorganizations  of  curriculums  for  the 
preparation  of  teachers  in  teachers  col¬ 
leges,  liberal  arts  colleges,  and  universi¬ 
ties;  (s)  determined  by  experimental 
evidence  what  relationships  exist  be¬ 
tween  teacher  ratings  given  by  supervi¬ 
sors  and  pupil  achievement  as  shown  by 
tests  in  certain  academic  subjects;  (6) 
secured  the  judgments  of  secondary 
school  principals  and  successful  teach¬ 
ers  relative  to  desirable  general  educa¬ 
tion  and  subject  matter  training  neces¬ 
sary  for  different  groups  of  high  school 
teachers;  (7)  defined  the  issues  in  the 


light  of  these  data  which  are  serving 
to  direct  further  study. 

Perhaps  the  work  of  the  Committee 
can  best  be  understood  if  it  is  classified 
into  four  stages,  namely:  (i)  those 
studies  having  to  do  with  the  assembling 
of  data  showing  the  present  status  of 
teacher  preparation  on  the  secondary 
level;  (2)  those  dealing  with  the  field 
and  experimental  studies  necessary  to 
secure  complete  data  for  clearly  defining 
issues  and  making  other  interpretations; 

(3)  those  activities  and  studies  having 
to  do  with  analyzing  and  evaluating  the 
implications  for  programs  of  prepara¬ 
tion  of  teachers  on  the  secondary  level; 

(4)  and  finally  those  activities  and  ap¬ 
praisals  necessary  to  develop  fundamen¬ 
tal  principles  and  generalizations  that 
will  serve  as  a  foundation  upon  which  to 
propose  practical  steps  and  select  de¬ 
sirable  elements  for  ^e  preparation  of 
secondary  school  teachers.  A  number  of 
the  studies  in  the  first  two  stages  have 
not  only  been  presented  at  various  meet¬ 
ings  but  appear  in  printed  form  in  the 
North  Central  Association  Quar¬ 
terly  for  April  and  October,  1935,  and 
January,  1937.  Reports  of  other  studies 
are  being  presented  at  various  sectional 
meetings  this  year.  One  illustration  will 
suffice  to  show  the  type  of  analysis  and 
evaluation  involved  in  the  third  stage 
of  the  Committee’s  activities.  With  this 
in  mind  we  have  prevailed  upon  Dr. 
Willing  to  present  some  of  the  implica¬ 
tions  and  issues  which  are  revealed  and 
grow  out  of  the  study  of  curriculum 
trends  in  secondary  education  referred 
to  earlier  in  this  paper. 
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IV.  IMPLICATIONS  OF  PRESENT  CURRICULUM  TRENDS  IN  SECONDARY 
EDUCATION  FOR  THE  GENERAL  AND  SPECIALIZED  PREPARATION 
OF  HIGH  SCHOOL  TEACHERS 


Matthew  H.  Willing, 

As  Dean  Henzlik  has  already  told  you, 
the  Committee  on  the  Subject  Matter 
Preparation  of  Secondary  Teachers  very 
early  in  its  deliberations  took  the  posi¬ 
tion  that  the  conditions  and  trends  of 
the  high  school  itself  should  be  largely 
determinative  of  the  training  to  be 
given  its  teachers.  Such  a  position  as¬ 
sumes  that  secondary  education  is  in 
such  degree  autonomous  or  at  least  so 
moved  by  forces  outside  the  control  of 
higher  institutions  of  learning  that  these 
latter  institutions  can  have  no  enduring 
hope  of  imposing  on  the  lower  schools, 
teachers  brought  up  in  faiths  and  prac¬ 
tices  divergent  from  or  irrelevant  to 
those  of  the  lower  schools  themselves. 
In  so  far  as  the  colleges  cannot  control 
the  course  of  events  in  the  high  schools, 
they  cannot  expect  to  determine  from 
their  own  pedagogical  philosophies  how 
high  school  teachers  are  to  be  trained. 
Much  of  what  the  Committee  ultimately 
recommends  will  stand  or  fall  on  the 
soundness  of  this  assumption. 

Among  the  conditions  and  trends  in 
secondary  educaticm  of  which  due  ac¬ 
count  must  be  taken  in  planning  teacher 
training  programs,  those  that  center  in 
the  curriculum  are  of  undoubted  im¬ 
portance.  The  Committee  has  sought  to 
identify  in  particular  the  major  trends 
in  the  American  secondary  school  cur¬ 
riculum  at  present.  It  has  accepted  as 
a  valid  and  convenient  list  of  those 
trends  the  one  which  Dean  Henzlik  has 
given  you.  My  assignment  is  to  carry  on 
from  these  trends  to  their  general  im¬ 
plications  for  the  subject  matter  prepa¬ 
ration  of  teachers. 

It  would,  no  doubt,  make  things 
easier  for  you  in  listening  to  this  presen¬ 
tation  if  the  curricular  trends  of  the 
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secondary  school  could  be  described  in 
some  detail  and  with  illustrations. 
There  is  not  time  for  that,  however,  and 
I  shall  have  to  trust  in  each  instance  to 
a  few  broad  strokes  for  a  picture  of  the 
trend.  The  central  purpose  here  is  to 
indicate  certain  fairly  general  implica¬ 
tions,  and  the  time  is  brief  even  for  that. 

I  hope  you  will  also  bear  in  mind  that 
in  presenting  implications  we  are  un¬ 
der  no  illusions  about  the  objectivity 
of  the  procedure.  We  know  we  are  no 
longer  working  in  the  realm  of  science 
or  of  verified  fact.  In  identifying  the 
trends  in  the  first  place,  we  were  able  to 
stick  to  facts.  Now  we  are  admittedly 
becoming  subjective,  or,  perhaps,  as  the 
“Progressives”  would  put  it,  creative. 
The  value  of  our  suggestions  may  only 
be  measured,  in  advance  of  practice,  by 
the  logic  involved.  We  are  doing  as  a 
matter  of  example  here  what  the  faculty 
of  any  teacher  training  institution  must 
do,  as  soon  as  it  has  agreed  that  second¬ 
ary  curriculum  trends  are  criteria  of  the 
training  program. 

The  first  high-school  curriculum  trend 
whose  implications  are  to  be  projected 
is  the  trend  toward  a  more  explicit  so¬ 
cial  functionalism.  The  trend  is  marked 
by  changes  in  content  from  the  purely 
disciplinary  or  scholastic  to  the  common 
realities  recognized  by  p)eople  outside  the 
school.  It  is  seen  in  a  growing  emphasis 
on  the  contemporary  instead  of  the  his¬ 
torical.  It  is  suggested  in  the  frequently 
quoted  assertion  that  the  first  task  of 
the  school  is  to  enable  pupils  to  do  bet¬ 
ter  the  desirable  things  they  will  do  any¬ 
way.  It  includes  a  great  variety  of  at¬ 
tempts  to  make  social  institutions,  social 
functions,  social  problems,  and  social 
trends  the  centers  of  curriculum  organi- 
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zation.  One  may  regard  as  also  part  of 
it  the  increasing  effort  to  cultivate 
definite  democratic  traits  and  compe¬ 
tencies. 

What  does  this  trend  mean  for  the 
subject-matter  preparation  of  teachers? 

1.  It  means  a  college  curriculum,  for 
prospective  teachers,  that  bears  directly 
and  realistically  on  contemporary  civi¬ 
lization  as  that  civilization  is  encoun¬ 
tered  and  shared  by  men  of  all  orders 
and  classes.  The  critical  points  in  this 
statement  are  indicated  by  the  words 
directly,  realistically,  and  contempo¬ 
rary  and  by  the  idea  in  it  that  the 
common  things  of  life  most  need  il¬ 
lumination.  Such  a  curriculum  would 
pay  much  attention  to  matters  that 
average  men  must  deal  with  today,  but 
which  they  do  not  deal  with  as  well  as 
they  might.  It  would  contain  much  on 
how  people  actually  live  in  American 
communities,  much  on  why  they  live  as 
they  do,  and  much  on  how  they  might 
live  better. 

2.  This  curriculum,  in  so  far  as  it 
might  retain  the  pattern  of  the  conven¬ 
tional  subjects,  would  lay  great  weight 
on  the  social  and  everyday  applications 
of  the  facts,  principles,  and  techniques 
of  these  subjects.  It  would  not  be  con¬ 
structed  on  the  assumption  that  formal 
language,  history,  science,  or  mathe¬ 
matics  once  studied  thereafter  function 
in  the  daily  life  and  social  contacts  of 
the  student.  The  connections  between 
the  two  areas  would  be  made  explicit, 
or  at  least  practice  in  making  these  con¬ 
nections  would  be  explicitly  provided 
for. 

3.  This  curriculum  would  relate  heav- 
fly  to  America,  even  if  it  avoided  a  nar¬ 
row  nationalism.  The  stildy  of  society 
needs,  of  course,  to  be  a  study  of  forces, 
conditions,  and  trends  the  world  over, 
but  in  this  curriculum  the  significance 
of  everything  for  our  own  society  would 
be  continually  stressed. 


4.  As  an  important  part  of  this 
American  orientation  there  almost  cer¬ 
tainly  would  appear  in  such  a  curricu¬ 
lum  a  very  considerable  body  of  mate¬ 
rial  on  democracy.  It  would  include  such 
studies  and  experiences  as  would  leave 
no  prospective  teacher  ignorant  of  the 
ideals,  successes,  failures,  benefits,  dan¬ 
gers,  and  practical  workings  of  this 
social  polity.  It  would  be  designed  to 
correct  popular  misconceptions,  but  not 
to  prove  the  futility  of  the  venture. 

5.  Finally,  it  does  not  seem  visionary 
now  to  suggest  that  this  curriculum 
would  also  contain  much  on  social  plan¬ 
ning.  It  would  in  some  definite  way  rec¬ 
ognize  the  collectivistic  reaction  to  lais- 
sez  faire  individualism,  and  interpret  it 
in  the  light  of  sound  democratic  theory. 

It  is  to  be  noted,  before  proceeding  to 
the  next  trend,  that  what  is  suggested 
here  and  later  is  not  for  any  special 
group  of  high  school  teachers,  but  for 
all.  The  above  implications,  for  instance, 
are  not  for  future  teachers  of  the  social 
studies  alone,  but  for  all  teachers.  Those 
who  are  to  specialize  in  the  social 
studies  would  merely  go  deeper  into  the 
same  or  related  topics. 

The  second  major  trend  at  present 
in  the  high-school  curriculum  is  closely 
tied  up  with  the  first.  It  is  the  trend 
toward  a  more  comprehensive  social 
coverage.  The  secondary  curriculum  is 
becoming  not  only  more  explicit  in  its 
social  reference  but  also  more  broad  in 
its  social  scope.  It  is  seeking  to  cover  all 
the  essential  categories  of  life  activities; 
communication,  health,  vocation,  citi¬ 
zenship,  home-making,  recreation,  cul¬ 
ture.  Some  schools  are  even  organizing 
their  curricula  into  such  divisions. 
Those  in  charge  think  that  ^e  responsi¬ 
bility  of  this  school  is  residual,  that  it  is 
co-extensive  with  all  forms  of  socially 
needed  training  not  adequately  met  by 
other  institutions.  It  is  true  that  this 
new  kind  of  encyclopedism  is  not  run- 
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ning  an  easy  course  and  that  the  diffi¬ 
culty  of  insuring  it  is  adding  momentum 
to  certain  other  trends  to  be  mentioned 
later.  It  is,  however,  likely  to  continue. 
What  does  it  mean  for  the  subject  mat¬ 
ter  training  of  teachers? 

1.  Obviously  it  suggests  an  equally  broad 
preparatory  curriculum  in  the  college.  It 
means  a  spread  of  attention  there  over  all  the 
important  phases  of  modem  life.  It  means  the 
study  of  politics,  of  industry,  business,  labor, 
health,  religion,  the  family,  and  the  institu¬ 
tion  of  education  itself. 

2.  It  means  a  curriculum  that  makes  effi¬ 
cient  living  in  all  its  inescapable  forms  an 
aim  prior  to  the  advancement  of  formal 
knowledge,  special  research,  or  any  purely 
intellectual  discipline  or  culture.  It  means  a 
curriculum  governed  by  the  idea  that  no 
teacher  can  teach  high-school  pupils  how  to 
live  efficiently  who  has  not  himself  learned  to 
live  in  such  wise.  It  means  a  curriculum  that 
accepts  responsibility  for  preparing  teachers 
so  to  live. 

3.  Inevitably  the  subject  matter  appropri¬ 
ate  to  this  trend  would  have  to  be  associated 
with  positive  and  varied  social  experience. 
The  implication  is  that  the  two,  subject  mat¬ 
ter  and  direct  experience,  would  need  to  be 
very  closely  interwoven  to  secure  the  best 
results. 

The  third  trend  in  the  secondary  cur¬ 
riculum  is  that  toward  individualization. 
The  evidences  of  this  are  most  often  to 
be  seen  in  adjustments  of  teaching 
method  and  of  subject  organization  to 
individual  differences  in  intelligence.  It 
has  advanced,  however,  in  many  schools 
to  differentiation  of  content  to  match 
the  varieties  of  abilities,  interests,  and 
needs  of  high-school  pupils.  It  may  be 
thought  of  even  as  including  efforts  to 
cultivate  individuality  and  personal 
integration  resistant  to  excessive  forms 
of  social  moulding  or  subordination.  It 
is  strongly  motivated  by  the  growing 
conception  of  the  individual  pupil  as 
different  from  other  pupils,  as  a  person 
in  his  own  right,  capable  of  his  own 
more  or  less  distinctive  successes  and 
justified  in  his  own  outlook  upon  life  so 
long  as  that  outlook  is  consistent  and 


socially  beneficial.  It  reflects  the  power¬ 
ful  individualistic  element  in  democracy. 
What  does  it  point  to  in  the  subject- 
matter  preparation  of  teachers? 

1.  It  points  to  a  curriculum  which  will  give 
a  thorough  grounding  in  human  genetic  bi¬ 
ology  and  psychology.  Observation  and  study 
of  maturation  processes  will  be  important 
phases.  Physical,  intellectual,  and  emotional 
growths  will  be  objects  of  prime  attention. 
The  nature  of  the  adolescent,  if  anyone  ever 
runs  it  down,  will  be  a  large  topic. 

2.  The  appropriate  curriculum  from  this 
point  of  view  will  make  as  clear  as  possible 
the  nature  of  human  motivation,  the  nature 
of  human  learning,  and  the  relations  between 
the  two. 

3.  It  will  provide  for  the  study  of  indivi¬ 
dual  differences,  innate  and  acquired.  It  will 
demand  severe  struggles  with  the  issues  con¬ 
cerning  potential  human  improvement.  Little 
enough  may  now  be  settled  in  such  matten 
on  the  basis  of  what  we  know,  but  that  little 
will  not  be  overlooked. 

4.  This  college  curriculum  will  most  cer¬ 
tainly  include  opportunity  for  and  encourage¬ 
ment  of  self  expression,  individual  projects, 
and  the  display  of  originality.  It  will  set  a 
premium  on  the  inde]}endent  pursuit  of 
worthwhile  interests. 

5.  No  doubt  the  subject-matter  prepara¬ 
tion  suitable  in  this  case  will  also  contain 
much  on  the  philosophy  and  psychology  of 
personality.  What  we  call  mental  hygiene  will 
be  well  represented.  And  along  with  the  study 
of  this  will  go  such  exercises  as  may  be  known 
to  develop  personal  integration  and  stability. 

There  are  still  other  implications  of 
this  trend  toward  individualization,  but 
they  seem  to  belong  more  to  that  part 
of  the  training  of  teachers  which  we  call 
professional,  and  therefore,  may  be 
omitted  here. 

The  fourth  trend  listed  is  that  toward 
curriculum  integration  in  the  secondary 
school.  We  have  here  one  of  those  trends 
forecast  earlier  in  the  discussion  which 
has  recently  owed  some  of  its  support 
to  the  difficulties  raised  by  the  move¬ 
ment  toward  comprehensive  social  fimc- 
tionalism.  Originally,  however,  it  was 
only  the  natural  antithesis  to  the  his¬ 
torically  progressive  dividing  up  of  sub- 
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ject  fields.  It  was  given  impetus,  too,  by 
the  excessive  use  of  the  daily  lesson  plan 
of  instruction.  In  the  many  forms  in 
which  the  trend  is  now  showing  itself 
it  is  both  a  reaction  against  isolated 
learnings  and  an  attempt  to  escape  from 
over  multiplication  of  learnings.  The 
principles  that  rationalize  the  trend  are 
the  fundamental  unity  of  knowledge, 
and  the  necessity  for  economy  in  learn¬ 
ing.  What  do  the  present  schemes  for 
interrelating,  combining,  fusing,  or 
otherwise  joining  the  various  parts  of 
the  high-school  curriculum  imply  for 
the  subject-matter  preparation  of  teach¬ 
ers? 

In  general,  of  course,  they  imply  a 
training  curriculum  which  is  itself  inte¬ 
grated  without  sacrifice  of  modemly  sig¬ 
nificant  values.  The  problem,  after  all, 
is  not  so  much  one  of  merely  organizing 
a  curriculum  that  will  cohere  as  one  of 
doing  this  and  at  the  same  time  taking 
account  of  all  the  essential  values  rep¬ 
resented  in  the  range  of  worth-while 
subjects  or  of  social  categories.  The 
ways  of  going  about  this  are  probably 
so  numerous  that  any  one  person’s  or 
any  one  committee’s  proposals  can  be 
no  more  than  highly  tentative  sugges¬ 
tions.  Here  are  some  such  suggestions.’ 

I.  The  trend  may  be  served  by  introduc¬ 
ing  into  the  training  curriculum  certain  broad 
survey  and  orientation  courses.  You  will  rec¬ 
ognize  nothing  new  in  the  idea.  Experiments 
in  this  direction  have  been  many,  and  ap¬ 
parently  often  unsatisfactory.  The  idea,  how¬ 
ever,  seems  so  logical  that  one  feels  that 
failures  to  date  must  be  due  to  poor  mechan¬ 
ics,  inept  or  unconvinced  teaching,  or  lack  of 
instructional  materials.  If  so  there  b  no  good 
reason  for  abandoning  the  venture. 

In  addition  to  these  survey  and  orientation 
courses,  which  presumably  would  have  chief 
place  in  the  earlier  years,  it  is  natural  to  sug¬ 
gest  summarizing  and  integrating  courses  near 
the  end  of  the  training  period.  I  do  not  know 
whether  this  means  philosophy  or  not,  but 
undoubtedly  in  such  courses  the  synthetic  and 
generalizing  procedures  of  philosophy  would 
be  employed. 


а.  The  desired  integration  might  be  ap¬ 
proached  through  the  organization  of  the 
training  curriculum  into  a  few  major  divi¬ 
sions,  each  within  itself  well  articulated,  de¬ 
velopmental,  and  cumulative.  This  might  re¬ 
sult  in  an  emotional  shock  to  those  faculty 
members  whose  self  esteem  rests  on  their 
belief  in  the  indispensibility  of  their  own 
offerings,  no  matter  how  narrow  or  specialized 
these  may  be.  That  would  be  somewhat  bal¬ 
anced,  however,  by  the  enlarged  dignity  of 
those  who  now  more  or  less  secretly  harbor 
an  interest  in  large  and  general  views.  At  any 
rate  it  would  simplify  the  college  catalogue. 

3.  Cross-divisional  or  cross-departmental 
courses,  possible  in  great  variety,  might  easily 
occur  to  one  as  an  implication  of  this  trend. 
The  problems  involved  here  are  much  the 
same  as  in  the  case  of  orientation  and  survey 
courses,  but  departmental  separations  make 
them  even  more  complicated. 

4.  Provision  for  cross-subject  problems, 
projects,  theses,  etc.  would  be  a  desirable  form 
of  integration.  Again  the  chief  obstacle  is  the 
lack  of  supervisors  of  such  undertakings.  The 
integration  of  the  subject-matter  preparation 
of  teachers  seems  at  so  many  points  to  call 
for  instructors  who  are  generalists. 

б.  It  is  likely  that  semi-curricular  provision 
for  the  guidance  of  students  would  partly 
meet  the  need.  Such  guidance  would  be  sup¬ 
plementary  to  the  regular  curriculum  courses. 
It  might  direct  the  students  in  their  own 
integration  of  learnings,  particularly  if  it  kept 
clearly  before  them  the  demands  about  to 
be  made  upon  them  by  tbeir  chosen  profes¬ 
sion.  It  does  not  seem  presumptuous  to  sug¬ 
gest  that  prospective  teachers  throughout 
their  preparation  should  have  in  mind  the 
general  nature  and  the  general  functions  of 
the  secondary  school. 

7.  Methods  of  instruction  which  shall  keep 
objectives  clearly  before  students,  which  shall 
provide  for  ultimate  measurement  in  terms  of 
the  larger  or  more  general  of  these  objectives, 
and  which  shall  continually  call  for  inter- 
relatings  with  previous  and  concomitant  learn¬ 
ings  would  seem  to  be  an  entirely  appropri¬ 
ate  and  possible  first  step  toward  integration 
of  the  training  curriculum. 

The  fifth  trend  in  the  secondary  cur¬ 
riculum  today  is  that  toward  greater 
emphasis  on  the  higher  mental  proc¬ 
esses.  Here  curriculum  and  methods  of 
instruction  are  more  thoroughly  merged 
than  in  even  the  integration  trend  just 
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discussed.  I  shall  not  try  to  keep  them 
separated.  The  increase  in  the  re^)ect 
paid  to  the  higher  mental  processes  in 
the  high  schools  may  seem  to  some  of 
you  microscopic.  One  must  admit  that 
in  practice,  it  is  not  the  first  thing  that 
strikes  the  eye.  But  it  is  there.  And 
there  can  be  no  doubt  at  all  about  its 
marked  importance  in  the  current  ped¬ 
agogical  literature  of  secondary  educa¬ 
tion.  It  is  reflected  in  the  problem 
organization  of  many  courses,  in  the 
playing  up  of  concept  learning  and  of 
generalization,  in  the  insistent  demand 
for  thought  tests,  in  the  widespread  sa¬ 
laaming  before  the  logic  of  scientific 
method,  and  in  the  desertion  of  memor¬ 
ization,  fact  fixing,  and  rule  following  for 
the  cultivation  of  insight,  application, 
and  judgment.  The  high-school  leaders 
and  the  rank  and  file  of  teachers  are 
alike  asserting  that  education  is  first 
and  foremost  a  process  of  generating 
thinking.  Mental  discipline,  of  course, 
is  disclaimed,  and  the  hob-goblin  of 
faculty  psychology  is  ritualistically  ex¬ 
orcised.  But  transfer  of  learning,  it  is 
now  well  understood,  has  been  salvaged 
and  only  requires  a  little  charging  and 
polishing  to  become  the  lode  star  of 
instruction.  The  hope  is  certainly  pres¬ 
ent,  too,  that  this  marks  the  path  of 
escap>e  from  the  confusion  of  trying  to 
teach  everybody  everything  he  may 
need  to  do  in  life.  What  does  the  whole 
trend  imply  for  the  subject-matter  prep¬ 
aration  of  teachers? 

1.  It  implies  a  teaching  emphasb  in  college 
classes  on  thinking:  that  is,  on  broadening 
and  deepening  concepts,  on  analysis,  compari¬ 
son,  discrimination,  inference,  classification, 
definition,  organization,  application,  generali¬ 
zation,  and  the  like. 

2.  It  implies  sound  training  in  scientific 
method  as  that  may  be  interpreted  in  many 
different  fields. 

3.  It  implies  study  of  the  psychology  of  re¬ 
flective  thinking,  problem  solving,  and  the 
transfer  of  learning. 

4.  It  implies,  negatively,  a  reduction  of 
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memorization,  cramming,  verbalism,  and  per¬ 
functory  study. 

5.  It  implies  just  what  it  is  in  the  high- 
school  trend,  a  genuine  cultivation  of  mental 
techniques  superior  to  mere  habit,  formal 
skill,  and  the  following  of  guide  books.  This 
is  nothing  against  which  colleges  are  likely 
to  protest,  however  puzzled  their  professon 
may  themselves  be  over  the  means  of  bring¬ 
ing  it  about. 

The  sixth  and  last  trend  is  that  to¬ 
ward  activism.  The  term  activism  as 
used  here  refers  to  the  principle  of 
learning  by  doing,  with  some  stress  on 
doing  that  is  overt.  Curricularly  this 
principle  has  become  associated  with 
projects,  motor  activities,  and  the  prose¬ 
cution  of  enterprises  that  have  reality 
or  lifelikeness  to  the  learner.  This  may 
be  an  unnecessary  limitation  upon  the 
principle,  but  it  is  what  is  in  mind  at 
the  moment.  The  employment  of  con¬ 
structive  undertakings  in  high-school 
classes,  the  expansion  of  the  extra¬ 
curricular  activities,  and  the  multiplica¬ 
tion  of  practical  arts  subjects  are 
illustrative  of  this  trend.  To  some  the 
trend  is  welcome  because  it  promises 
happier  forms  of  exercise  for  the  talents 
of  non-academic  pupils.  To  others  it  is 
welcome  because  it  suggests  a  better 
way  of  motivating  study.  To  still  others 
it  is  welcome  because  it  seems  to  make 
possible  the  development  of  general 
social  traits  and  attitudes  which  will 
obviate  much  of  the  specific  learning 
^onsored  by  the  idea  of  comprehensive 
social  functionalism.  But  what  does  it 
mean  for  the  subject  matter  prepara¬ 
tion  of  teachers? 

If  it  will  afford  relief  to  anyone,  let 
me  say  at  once  that  it  does  not  mean, 
at  least  now,  the  transforming  of  all  our 
solemn,  restful  lecture  rooms  into  bee¬ 
hives.  It  does  not  necessarily  mean  the 
addition  of  work  benches,  paint  pots, 
animal  cages,  textile  looms,  puppet 
show  stages,  or  packaged  groceries  to 
our  present  simply  but  beautifully  fur- 
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Dished  halls  of  learning.  Our  desks  and 
our  blackboards  and  our  rostrums  are 
not  at  present  seriously  endangered. 
Our  professors  will  not  immediately  be 
asked  to  make  themselves  inconspicu¬ 
ous.  Our  college  faculties  will  not  need 
to  proceed  any  faster  than  now  to  make 
way  for  the  extracurricular  activities. 
But  it  probably  means  such  things  as 
the  following: 

I.  An  increased  motivation  of  students 
through  a  clearer  presentation  of  the  goals  of 
study,  those  goals  being  positively  in  line 
with  future  professional  needs.  This  suggests, 
as  before,  the  need  for  keeping  definitely  be¬ 
fore  prospective  teachers,  and  the  teachers  of 
prospective  teachers,  the  requirements  of  mod¬ 
em  secondary  education  and  for  making  spe¬ 
cific  connections  between  these  requirements 
and  the  subject  matter  under  consideration. 

a.  It  means  bringing  students,  to  some  ex¬ 
tent,  into  the  planning  of  their  college  work. 
In  some  fields  it  is  possible  for  them  to  do 
a  great  deal  of  this;  in  others  they  probably 
can  do  little. 

3.  It  means  some  of  the  same  things  that 
were  mentioned  under  the  individualization 
trend;  opportunity  for  and  recognition  of 
Klf-initiated  and  self-directed  study,  research, 
or  construction. 

4.  It  means  energetic  investigations  of  the 
causes  of  blind  and  aimless  study,  and  action 
based  on  the  findings. 

Other  things,  too,  it  means  with  re¬ 
spect  to  the  extracurricular  activities 
of  college  life,  and  the  program  of  the 
professional  educational  departments, 
but  these  lie  outside  the  present  report. 


One  thing,  however,  I  cannot  refrain 
from  adding:  It  means,  administratively 
I  suppose,  the  elimination  from  the 
ranks  of  prospective  high-school  teach¬ 
ers  those  whose  attack  on  college  work 
of  the  sort  described  continues  to  re¬ 
veal  merely  docile  obedience,  school 
habit,  or  the  nominal  fulfillment  of  re¬ 
quirements. 

All  these  suggestions,  then,  as  they 
have  just  been  set  forth  constitute  the 
Committee’s  present  interpretation  of 
what  the  major  trends  in  the  secondary 
curriculum  imply  for  the  subject  mat¬ 
ter  preparation  of  teachers.  General  and 
incomplete  as  is  such  a  statement  of 
implications  it  may  be  of  service  in 
several  ways  to  an  in^itution  concerned 
about  the  modernization  of  its  teacher 
training.  It  may  help  define  the  second¬ 
ary  trends  themselves.  It  may  draw  at¬ 
tention  to  certain  conflicts  among  the 
trends  that  would  have  to  be  resolved  in 
a  training  program.  It  may  make  more 
evident  than  at  present  the  impossibil¬ 
ity  of  preparing  high-school  teachers  in 
the  same  way  as  bond  salesmen,  matri¬ 
monial  aspirants,  persons  of  no  vo¬ 
cational  leanings,  and  unadulterated 
devotees  of  research.  It  may  convince 
the  few  still  unconvinced  that  four  years 
is  a  pitiably  short  time  in  which  to  pre¬ 
pare  activistic,  thoughtful,  integrated, 
and  comprehensively  socialized  high- 
school  teachers. 


V.  DISCUSSION  OF  THE  FOREGOING  PAPERS 
Charles  H.  Judd,  University  of  Chicago 


I  WANT  to  express  my  great  satisfaction 
for  the  extent  to  which,  in  recent 
months,  this  problem  of  training  sec¬ 
ondary  school  teachers  has  been  a  sub¬ 
ject  of  official  discussion  before  the  great 
educational  bodies  of  this  country.  I 
know  of  no  more  promising  feature  of 
the  present  situation  than  the  fact  that 
practically  all  of  the  great  associations 
connected  with  universities  and  colleges. 


as  well  as  those  agencies  which  are  di¬ 
rectly  concerned  with  the  secondary 
schools,  are  now  engaged  in  recanvass¬ 
ing  this  question  of  the  training  of 
teachers.  May  I  mention  several  of  these 
examples  of  institutions  now  concerned 
with  this  problem? 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Association  of 
American  Universities,  held  in  Austin, 
Texas,  a  few  months  ago,  an  elaborate 
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report  was  presented  by  a  committee 
appointed  by  that  organization  to  dis¬ 
cuss  the  problem  of  what  should  be  done 
at  the  graduate  level  in  order  to  train 
teachers  for  secondary  schools.  I 
brought  along  a  few  copies  of  that  re¬ 
port.  They  are  in  the  meeting  room 
where  the  Commission  on  Institutions  of 
Higher  Education  holds  its  meetings, 
and  those  committee  reports  will  be 
available  to  anyone  who  hasn’t  had 
such  a  report  and  wants  to  see  the  con¬ 
tent  of  that  document.  If  you  do  not 
succeed  at  this  time  in  getting  a  copy 
of  that  report  and  want  one,  if  you  will 
send  a  post  card  to  my  office,  I  shall 
be  glad  to  forward  one  to  you. 

The  Association  of  American  Colleges 
made  this  a  subject  of  discussion  in  its 
recent  program  at  the  Washington  meet¬ 
ing,  and  referred  to  its  executive  com¬ 
mittee  the  duty  of  preparing  an  elab¬ 
orate  report  which  is  to  be  presented  at 
the  next  annual  meeting. 

The  American  Council  on  Education 
has  a  special  committee  on  teacher 
preparation  and  is  devoting  a  very  large 
share  of  its  time  and  energy  to  a  dis¬ 
cussion  of  this  very  problem. 

The  American  Association  of  Univer¬ 
sity  Professors  has  revived  the  commit¬ 
tee  which  made  a  report  some  years 
ago,  and  I  am  informed  by  the  chairman 
of  that  revived  committee  that  he  is 
associating  with  the  committee  of  the 
university  professors  the  heads  or  the 
chairmen  of  the  various  committees  of 
the  special  organizations,  such  as  the 
Council  of  English  Teachers,  the  Associ¬ 
ation  of  Mathematicians,  and  others  who 
themselves  have  committees  on  the 
preparation  of  teachers. 

Now  the  North  Central  Association 
has  devoted  a  program,  I  think  very  ap¬ 
propriately,  to  a  discussion  of  some  of 
the  major  problems  that  arise  with  re¬ 
gard  to  the  training  of  secondary  school 
teachers. 


I  regard  these  moves  as  indications  of 
the  fact  that  the  war  between  subject- 
matter  departments  and  the  department 
of  education  is  over.  If  it  can  be  brought 
to  pass  that  that  war  shall  be  concluded 
with  some  kind  of  a  treaty,  I  think  it 
will  be  great  gain.  I  speak,  of  course,  in 
one  sense  of  the  word  as  a  partisan  to 
that  discussion,  but  it  does  seem  to  me 
that  of  all  academic  foolishness  which 
we  have  indulged  in,  in  recent  years, 
this  quarrel  between  subject-matter  de¬ 
partments  and  the  department  of  edu¬ 
cation  is  probably  one  of  the  most 
striking  exhibitions  of  academic  insan¬ 
ity  we  have  ever  witnessed.  Here  is  a 
problem  which  has  to  be  solved,  and  it 
must  be  solved  through  cooperation  be¬ 
tween  all  who  are  seriously  interested 
in  the  solution  of  the  problem  of  train¬ 
ing  teachers. 

Furthermore,  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
North  Central  Association  has  a  double 
advantage  over  most  of  the  associations 
that  are  now  dealing  with  the  problem. 
Here  we  sit  in  conference,  the  secondary 
schools  of  this  area,  with  the  institutions 
of  higher  education.  We  came  together 
historically  and  originally  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  solving  our  problems,  and  cer¬ 
tainly  one  of  our  problems  between  in¬ 
stitutions  of  higher  education  and  the 
secondary  schools  is  represented  by  the 
migration  of  a  teaching  body  from  the 
institutions  of  higher  education  into  the 
institutions  of  secondary  school  training, 
and  the  return  migration  of  students 
who  come  from  these  secondary  schools 
back  into  the  colleges. 

I  want  to  say  a  word,  if  I  may,  with 
regard  to  the  criticisms  that  have  fre¬ 
quently  been  made  of  the  secondary 
school  teachers.  When  one  considers 
the  tremendous  influx  of  students  into 
the  secondary  schools  in  recent  years, 
and  also  recognizes  the  demand  which 
has  been  made  on  the  teaching  staff  of 
the  secondary  schools  of  the  United 
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States,  I  think  one  is  not  surprised  at 
all  to  find  that  there  have  been  inade¬ 
quacies  in  the  teaching  staff  and  in  the 
activities  of  that  staff.  No  other  nation 
in  the  world  has  ever  undertaken  to 
educate  all  of  its  people  to  the  second¬ 
ary  level,  and  at  the  present  moment  we 
have  two-thirds  of  the  young  people  of 
secondary  school  age  in  the  secondary 
schools  of  the  United  States.  We  are 
making  a  demand  on  every  generation 
for  teaching  energy  that  has  never  been 
met  by  any  nation  in  the  history  of  the 
world,  and  I  think  it  is  very  little  sur¬ 
prising  that  there  should  have  been  and 
perhaps  are  today  difficulties  in  the  way 
of  accomplishing  what  we  have  under¬ 
taken. 

But  if  there  is  any  task  that  is  of 
importance  for  our  nation,  it  is  the  task 
of  arranging  a  program  that  shall  be 
adequate  for  the  purpose  that  has  been 
set  in  our  American  life  of  giving  an 
education  beyond  the  elementary  level 
to  all  of  the  young  people  who  want  that 
education.  If  we  can  unite  our  forces 
in  the  institutions  of  higher  education 
and  the  secondary  schools  in  solving  the 
many  problems  that  are  before  the  na¬ 
tion  in  this  undertaking  of  training  all 
of  the  people  to  a  level  higher  than  the 
elementary  level,  then  I  think  we  are 
engaging  in  a  worthy  task. 

There  is  one  point  that  has  not  been 
made  in  the  course  of  the  discussion  to¬ 
day  which  seems  to  me  to  be  of  very 
great  importance.  I  am  convinced  that 
no  educational  institution  can  prepare 
a  teacher,  I  care  not  how  much  practice 
teaching  you  indulge  in,  in  institutions 
of  higher  education.  May  I  say,  paren¬ 
thetically,  that  for  the  most  part  prac¬ 
tice  teaching  in  institutions  of  higher 
learning  in  this  country  is  a  farce.  There 
are  no  opportunities  for  practice  teach¬ 
ing  that  are  at  all  adequate.  The  only 
possible  place  where  adequate  experi¬ 
ence  can  be  given  to  young  people  who 
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enter  the  teaching  profession  is  in  the 
secondary  schools  themselves,  and  it 
seems  to  me  it  is  perfectly  clear,  if  one 
admits  the  truth  of  that  statement,  that 
we  must  enlist  the  cooperation  of  the 
principals  of  secondary  schools  in  the 
process  of  training  teachers.  I  deem  it  to 
be  one  of  the  misfortunes  of  American 
secondary  education  that  the  principals 
of  secondary  schools  in  the  main  are  so 
absorbed  in  administration  and  in  what 
I  shall  call  attention  to  public  relations, 
which  means  answering  the  telephone 
for  any  citizen  who  wants  to  telephone 
in  to  the  secondary  school  and  ask  a 
foolish  question;  1  think  the  principals 
of  secondary  schools  are  so  absorbed  in 
carrying  on  sheer  administration  and 
attending  to  public  duties  of  various 
kinds  that  are  irrelevant,  that  they  can¬ 
not  criticize  classes,  and  do  not  visit 
classes  to  any  degree  that  makes  them 
at  all  competent  as  supervisors  either  of 
the  young  teachers  or  of  the  teachers  of 
longer  experience. 

If  we  can  start  a  movement  in  the 
United  States  to  get  into  the  positions 
of  principals  of  our  secondary  schools 
people  who  will  give  attention  to  super¬ 
vision  and  continue  the  training  that 
begins  in  the  institutions  of  higher  edu¬ 
cation,  then  I  think  we  shall  have  an 
addition  to  our  teacher  preparation  pro¬ 
gram  which  is  of  major  significance. 

I  was  not  sure,  as  1  listened  to  the 
last  speaker  and  his  emphasis  on  the 
necessity  of  finding  out  what  secondary 
schools  are  doing,  that  he  gave  sufficient 
emphasis  to  cme  feature  of  the  situation 
that  I  think  is  of  great  importance.  The 
secondary  schools  of  this  country  are  in 
process  of  change,  and  if  he  means  that 
we  are  to  fit  teacher  preparation  in  the 
colleges  and  universities  to  what  now 
exists  in  the  secondary  schools,  then  I 
think  I  must  disagree  with  him.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  he  means  the  study  of 
these  trends  suggests  that  we  must  take 
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a  very  active  part  in  the  study  of  not 
only  what  is  now  in  the  secondary 
schools  but  what  ought  to  be  in  the  sec¬ 
ondary  schools,  then  I  join  him  most 
heartily  in  this  discussion. 

May  I  suggest  one  point  at  which  it 
seems  to  me  we  shall  make  a  very  fun¬ 
damental  change  in  the  near  future?  I 
think  we  have  fooled  ourselves  very 
greatly  and  our  patrons  by  the  term  “a 
liberal  education,”  both  in  the  colleges 
and  in  the  secondary  schools.  That  par¬ 
ticular  curriculum  that  has  been  desig¬ 
nated  as  a  curriculum  in  the  liberal  arts 
never  was  a  curriculum  in  the  liberal 
arts.  It  has  been  historically  and  has  al¬ 
ways  been  a  preprofessional  curriculum. 
It  has  been  a  curriculum  intended  to 
train  the  people,  first,  who  were  going 
to  go  into  the  clergy,  an  entirely  worthy 
profession  but  one  that  does  not  at  the 
present  time  command  the  number  of 
young  people  who  were  formerly  drawn 
out  of  the  secondary  schools  and  col¬ 
leges  to  serve  that  purpose.  I  say  that 
has  been  a  preprofessional  curriculum 
from  the  beginning,  and  when  that  cur¬ 
riculum  began  to  find  it  was  in  serious 
competition  with  the  so-called  “voca¬ 
tional  curricula,”  the  representatives 
of  the  liberal  arts,  in  order  to  defend 
themselves,  began  to  talk  in  a  fashion 
about  the  vocational  courses  that  was 
entirely  unjust,  because  they  were  them¬ 
selves  pursuing  training  in  the  vocations, 
the  particular  vocations  of  the  profes¬ 
sions. 

Now,  I  think  the  time  has  come  when 
we  have  to  recognize  the  fact  that  voca¬ 
tional  education  and  anything  that  can 
properly  be  called  general  education 
will  have  to  be  redefined.  General  edu¬ 
cation  is  not  algebra.  General  education 
is  not  geometry.  General  education  is 
certainly  not  Latin.  I  don’t  think  it  is 
even  German  or  French.  General  educa¬ 
tion  is  a  continuation  of  that  type  of 
education  which  is  a  legitimate  form  of 


general  education,  clearly  so  recognized 
in  the  elementary  schools.  The  fact  is 
that  the  elementary  school  gives  general 
education.  It  gives  the  type  of  education 
that  every  human  being  must  have  if  he 
is  going  to  be  intelligent.  The  elemen¬ 
tary  school  prepares  people  to  read,  to 
carry  on  numerical  calculations,  and  to 
know  a  little  about  geography,  history, 
and  a  few  other  subjects.  When  it  comes 
to  the  secondary  schools,  we  have  no 
general  education,  as  I  conceive  the  sit¬ 
uation,  and  I  think  we  have  got  to  be 
inventive.  I  think  somebody  has  got  to 
rise  up  and  study  these  trends,  and  pro¬ 
ject  them  far  enough  to  get  us  out  of 
the  present  situation,  which  is  one  of 
self  deception  and  community  deception 
with  regard  to  general  education. 

Finally,  I  think  we  are  all  of  us  in¬ 
terested  in  this  problem  of  teacher 
preparation  from  a  new  point  of  view. 
Between  1900  and  1930,  there  was  a 
certain  expansion  of  the  colleges  and 
universities  of  this  country,  and  we  felt 
we  could  absorb  all  the  doctors  of  philos¬ 
ophy  that  could  be  produced,  and  that 
was  some  absorption.  I  say  the  fact  is 
that  the  expansion  of  the  American  col¬ 
lege  was  a  phenomenon  that  dislocated 
practically  the  whole  of  our  educational 
system.  We  have  turned  out  people  with 
this  academic  credential.  We  were  turn¬ 
ing  them  out,  before  1930,  with  great 
satisfaction  to  ourselves  and  to  them, 
and  they  were  being  located  in  colleges. 
Certainly,  before  an  assembly  of  this 
sort,  I  do  not  need  to  point  out  the  fact 
that  that  expansion  is  over. 

What  are  we  going  to  do  with  our 
Ph.D.’s?  They  have  got  to  go  into  the 
whole  educational  system.  The  only  way 
in  which  a  Ph.D.  can  get  a  college  posi¬ 
tion  at  the  present  time  is  to  be  present 
at  the  disappearance  of  one  of  the  older 
members  of  the  profession,  either  by 
way  of  Providence  or  by  way  of  retire¬ 
ment.  The  fact  of  the  case  is  that  these 
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people  who  are  highly  trained  are  ulti¬ 
mately  going  to  find  places  in  the  whole 
educational  system,  which  means,  I 
think,  that  a  great  many  of  them  will 
find  positions  in  the  secondary  schools, 
and  I  think  it  will  be  to  their  advantage 
in  the  long  run.  I  say  “the  long  run”  for 
this  reason:  At  the  present  time,  any 
Ph.D.  who  is  forced  to  accept  a  position 
in  the  secondary  school  is  very  likely, 
because  of  the  training  that  has  been 
given  him  in  the  graduate  school,  to 
believe  that  that  is  beneath  his  dignity, 
and  it  will  take  a  little  while  to  make  it 
perfectly  clear  to  him  that  if  he  does  his 
duty  to  the  secondary  school  he  can 
keep  his  intellectual  powers  fully  occu¬ 
pied  for  a  considerable  period  of  time. 

I  say  again  the  time  has  arrived  when 
the  colleges  and  secondary  schools  are 
in  an  entirely  new  relation,  and  they  are 
in  an  entirely  new  relation,  if  I  may  use 
the  phrase,  in  the  sheer  marketing  of  the 
product  of  the  higher  institutions.  If  we 
are  going  to  send  these  people  who  are 
now  going  to  enter  the  teaching  profes¬ 
sion  out  into  the  world,  we  will  have  to 
send  them  into  a  world  where  secondary 
education  and  higher  education  have 
been  brought  together  in  the  most  inti¬ 
mate  relations. 

Mr.  President,  by  way  of  summary  of 
this  program,  I  conclude  with  the  ex¬ 
pressed  hope  that  we  shall  have  one 
more,  two  more  or  three  more  such  dis¬ 
cussions  every  year,  because  I  know  of 
no  problem  that  is  more  significant  to 
the  college  itself  than  the  problem  of 
sending  into  the  secondary  school  those 


who  can  adequately  prepare  the  young 
people  who  come  into  college.  But  that 
is  an  insignificant  matter,  if  you  please, 
as  contrasted  with  the  business  of  serv¬ 
ing  the  nation  through  these  higher  in¬ 
stitutions  by  preparing  young  people 
who  have  the  imagination  and  the  skill 
and  the  preparation  to  solve  some  of  the 
great  national  problems,  and  those  na¬ 
tional  problems  center — as  I  certainly 
do  not  need  to  say  to  a  group  of  this 
sort — around  the  young  i)eople  who  are 
soon  to  become  the  leaders  in  American 
life. 

As  far  as  the  secondary  school  is  con¬ 
cerned,  it  needs  a  revival  within  itself, 
and  this  revival  has  already  been  sug¬ 
gested  in  some  of  the  earlier  comments. 
That  school  cannot  go  on  merely  doing 
what  college  professors  have  suggested 
to  graduates  that  they  do.  That  school 
has  to  have  imagination  of  its  own,  be¬ 
cause  it  will  have  to  deal  with  a  great 
many  young  people  who  are  not  going 
to  go  into  the  colleges  but  are  going  out 
into  life  and  need  a  general  education. 
That  is  not  a  preprofessional  education; 
that  is  not  a  vocational  education 
merely.  I  am  in  favor  of  vocational  edu¬ 
cation,  both  of  the  preprofessional  type 
and  of  the  trade  type,  if  you  please,  but 
until  we  can  invent  something  that  be¬ 
longs  to  all  young  people  and  can 
properly  be  called  general  education,  we 
shall  not  have  a  scheme  of  secondary 
education  in  the  United  States  that  ful¬ 
fills  the  needs  of  our  peculiar  civiliza¬ 
tion,  which  is  going  to  send  all  of  the 
population  to  these  institutions. 
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VI.  JUDGMENTS  OF  HIGH  SCHOOL  TEACHERS  CONCERNING  THE 
ACADEMIC  PREPARATION  OF  SECONDARY  SCHOOL  TEACHERS’ 
H.  H.  Hagen,  Crane  Tecknical  High  School,  Chicago 


The  problem  being  considered  by  this 
committee  concerns  the  academic  prep¬ 
aration  of  secondary  school  teachers.  It 
is  an  outgrowth  of  investigations  con¬ 
ducted  by  the  Commission  on  Unit 
Courses  and  Curricula  of  the  North  Cen¬ 
tral  Association  of  Colleges  and  Second¬ 
ary  Schools,  and  was  appointed  in  1934. 
The  task  assigned  to  the  committee  was 
an  intensive  study  of  recommended 
types  of  subject-matter  preparation  of 
secondary  school  teachers,  their  elements 
of  strength  and  weakness,  and  insofar 
as  possible,  the  determination  of  appro¬ 
priate  patterns  of  preparation. 

During  the  school  year  1934-35,  the 
committee  made  a  detailed  analysis  of 
published  studies  and  reports  relative  to 
the  factors  involved  in  teaching  success, 
current  practices  in  the  subject-matter 
preparation  of  secondary  school  teach¬ 
ers,  and  their  assignment  to  teaching 
positions,  and  trends  in  the  recent  re¬ 
organization  of  secondary  school  curric- 
ulums  and  of  curriculums  for  the  prep¬ 
aration  of  secondary  school  teachers.  A 
report  of  this  venture  was  published  in 
the  April,  1935,  number  of  the  North 
Central  Association  Quarterly. 

As  one  phase  of  its  work  for  193 5-3^, 
the  committee  decided  to  secure  critical 
judgments  from  principals  and  teachers 
concerning  (a)  the  general  education  of 
prospective  secondary  school  teachers, 
(6)  desirable  combinations  of  subjects 
or  fields  in  teaching  programs,  and  (c) 
the  nature  of  the  teacher’s  preparation 
in  specific  teaching  fields.  It  seemed  ad¬ 
visable  at  the  outset  to  make  a  prelim- 

'This  is  a  committee  report  made  to  the  Com¬ 
mission  on  Curricula  April  8,  1937.  It  supple¬ 
ments  the  thought  given  in  the  immediately  pre¬ 
ceding  papers  and  likewise  the  report  made  by  a 
like  committee  last  year. — The  Editob. 


inary  study  through  the  cooperation  of 
a  limited  number  of  carefully  selected 
principals  and  on  the  basis  of  the  infor¬ 
mation  and  insights  secured  to  plan  a 
broader  survey.  Twenty-five  sets  of 
forms,  filled  in  and  returned,  formed  the 
basis  for  this  preliminary  work. 

During  the  school  year  1936-37,  the 
committee  assumed  the  task  of  making 
the  broader  survey.  Accordingly,  a  series 
of  forms  related  to  the  three  problems 
being  considered,  was  prepared.  The  se¬ 
ries  involved  the  specific  preparation 
for  teachers  of  English,  social  studies, 
mathematics,  languages,  general  science, 
biology,  chemistry,  commercial  subjects, 
home  economics,  mechanical  drawing 
and  industrial  arts.  Each  of  these  sep¬ 
arate  questionnaires  also  covered  the 
recommendations  as  to  the  general  edu¬ 
cation  for  all  teachers  and  desirable 
combinations  of  subjects  or  fields  in 
teaching  programs. 

The  questions  were  placed  before  the 
various  departments  in  175  secondary 
schools  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 
Thus,  the  request  for  specific  training  in 
each  of  the  eleven  fields  was  solicited 
from  17s  departments,  and  recommen¬ 
dations  as  to  the  nature  of  general  ed¬ 
ucation  from  1925  departments. 

A  total  of  115,  or  70  per  cent  of  the 
series  of  forms  were  returned,  although 
not  all  of  these  were  complete,  because 
in  certain  instances  such  subjects  as 
home  economics,  mechanical  drawing, 
etc.,  were  not  taught.  The  smallest  num¬ 
ber  of  returns  was  in  mechanical  draw¬ 
ing,  totaling  71,  while  the  greatest  num¬ 
ber  was  in  English,  totaling  115.  The 
grand  total  was  somewhat  over  a  thous¬ 
and,  of  which  exactly  1000  were  re¬ 
ceived  and  analyzed  in  time  to  be  in¬ 
cluded  in  this  summary. 
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GENERAL  EDUCATION  FOR  ALL 
SECONDARY  SCHOOL  TEACHERS 

The  training  in  general  education  rec¬ 
ommended  by  the  teachers  in  one  thou¬ 
sand  departments  of  instruction  are 
summarized  in  this  report.  For  conveni¬ 
ence,  a  department  or  group  of  teachers 
in  a  field  of  instruction  whose  consensus 
was  submitted  on  a  single  questionnaire 
will  be  referred  to  as  a  respondent.  In 
response  to  the  question,  “Would  you 
favor  requiring  all  prosp>ective  teachers 
to  secure  a  broad  general  education?” 
966  respondents  reported  affirmatively, 
19  negatively.  Fifteen  failed  to  indicate 
a  judgment,  but  in  each  instance  appar¬ 
ently  favored  a  broad  general  education 
according  to  answers  submitted  on  sub¬ 
sequent  questions.  More  than  half  of 
the  negative  responses  were  submitted 
by  the  technical  departments.  For  a 
broad  general  education,  98.5  pier  cent, 
or  almost  unanimous  approval  on  the 
part  of  all  secondary  school  teachers, 
was  indicated. 

In  order  to  obtain  more  exact  judg¬ 
ments,  the  respondents  were  asked  to 
check  such  fields  as  biological  sciences, 
physical  sciences,  social  sciences,  art, 
music,  literature,  religion,  philosophy 
and  ethics — fields  commonly  thought  to 
be  essential  in  a  broad  general  educa¬ 
tion.  550  respondents  would  include  all 
fields;  953  would  include  biological  sci¬ 
ences;  954  would  include  physical  sci¬ 
ences;  990  would  include  social  sciences; 
798  would  include  art;  760  would  in¬ 
clude  music;  980  would  include  litera¬ 
ture;  680  would  include  religion;  896 
would  include  philosophy;  and  836 
would  include  ethics. 

Many  qualifying  statements  concern¬ 
ing  the  failure  to  include  certain  fields 
were  given.  They  are  as  follows: 

Forty-seven  would  not  include  biolog¬ 
ical  sciences,  nine  considering  it  too  spe¬ 
cialized,  and  four  suggesting  that  suffi¬ 


cient  training  could  be  obtained  through 
popular  reading. 

Forty-six  would  not  include  physical 
sciences,  eight  considering  it  too  spe¬ 
cialized,  and  four  suggesting  that  a 
background  could  be  obtained  through 
p<^ular  reading. 

Although  ten  individuals  indicated 
that  training  in  the  social  sciences 
should  not  be  included,  but  one  ven¬ 
tured  to  give  a  reason;  namely,  that 
such  training  should  be  obtained  pas¬ 
sively. 

Two  hundred  two  would  not  include 
technical  training  in  art.  Of  these,  fifty- 
two  felt  that  it  required  special  talent; 
seven  contended  that  it  should  be  a 
hobby;  and  a  great  number  indicated 
that  only  an  appreciation  of  the  subject 
should  be  taught. 

Two  hundred  forty  would  not  include 
formal  training  in  music.  Of  these,  sixty 
would  teach  an  appreciation  of  music; 
fifty-eight  felt  that  it  required  natural 
talent;  and  nine  indicated  that  it  should 
be  a  hobby. 

Only  twenty  indicated  that  literature 
should  not  be  taught.  Of  these,  one 
found  no  value  in  only  twenty  semester 
hours  of  study,  and  another  considered 
it  as  being  too  specialized. 

Three  hundred  twenty  would  not  in¬ 
clude  formal  training  in  religion.  The 
reasons  offered  were:  it  is  a  personal 
matter  and  controversial  (88);  belongs 
to  the  churches  (36) ;  general  principles 
are  included  in  philosophy  (33);  much 
religious  history  included  in  social  studies 
(18);  general  principles  included  in 
ethics  (10);  good  elements  should  be 
acquired  before  reaching  college  (9); 
biblical  literature  covered  in  adequate 
literature  course  (7);  religious  training 
should  be  comparative  only  (3) ;  should 
be  acquired  through  reflective  thinking 
in  other  fields  (3);  and,  too  abstract 
(I). 

One  hundred  four  respondents  would 
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not  include  courses  in  philosophy.  Of 
these,  six  indicated  that  a  good  philoso¬ 
phy  follows  in  the  wake  of  a  broad  gen¬ 
eral  education ;  five  considered  it  too  ab¬ 
stract;  three  felt  that  sufficient  training 
could  be  obtained  through  social  sci¬ 
ences;  three  were  of  the  opinion  that  a 
good  philosophy  of  life  should  be  ac¬ 
quired  before  college  education  starts; 
four  opined  that  the  principles  are  suffi¬ 
ciently  covered  in  religion  and  ethics; 
and  two  considered  it  too  specialized. 

One  hundred  sixty-four  would  not  in¬ 
clude  training  in  ethics.  Of  these,  twen¬ 
ty-five  indicated  that  it  should  be  in¬ 
cluded  in  philosophy;  nineteen  were  of 
the  opinion  that  it  should  be  obtained 
through  home  training;  eight  felt  that  it 
follows  in  the  wake  of  a  good  general 
education;  six  felt  that  a  code  suitable 
to  the  personality  of  the  individual  could 
be  developed  through  courses  in  social 
studies;  four  indicated  that  a  suitable 
code  follows  in  the  wake  of  religious 
training;  three  considered  it  as  too  ab¬ 
stract  and  two,  too  sp>ecialized. 

The  respondents  were  also  asked  to 
indicate  the  subjects  or  fields  which 
should  be  added.  Three  hundred  thirteen 
respondents  would  make  no  additions; 
687,  or  68.7%  would  have  additions. 
Some  of  the  suggestions  are  as  follows: 

One  hundred  eighty-nine  would  add 
training  in  foreign  languages  for  the 
following  reasons:  they  add  much  to 
general  culture  (38);  aids  in  learning 
native  language  (20);  to  intelligently 
use  references  in  other  languages  (18); 
develops  sympathetic  understanding  of 
other  cultures  ( 17) ;  foundation  for  word 
study  and  vocabulary  develqiment  ( 13) ; 
for  a  more  thorough  understanding  and 
appreciation  of  literature  (10);  aids  in 
foreign  travel  (6);  for  a  better  under¬ 
standing  of  history  (5);  for  a  more 
thorough  appreciation  of  native  lan¬ 
guage  (s);  aids  in  expression  (3);  for 
worthy  use  of  leisure  time  (2);  for  in¬ 
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tellectual  satisfaction  (2);  and,  p)ermits 
reading  of  classics  in  original. 

Mathematics  is  considered  as  being  a 
branch  of  the  physical  sciences.  One 
hundred  sixty-one  respondents  would 
add  training  in  mathematics,  if,  as  the 
greater  per  cent  of  them  noted,  it  was 
not  already  understood  to  be  included 
in  the  physical  sciences.  The  reasons 
and  frequencies  submitted  in  substantia¬ 
tion  are:  mathematics  is  the  language 
of  science  (69);  for  personal  business 
relations  (17);  training  in  mental  disci¬ 
pline  (15);  background  for  interpreting 
statistical  data  (8) ;  and,  for  training  in 
being  precise  (2). 

Ninety- three  advocated  the  addition 
of  training  in  English  and  sixty-four  in 
speech,  since,  as  they  customarily  stated, 
“the  ability  to  express  is  most  essen¬ 
tial.” 

Teachers  must  know  how  to  interpret 
and  influence  behavior,  must  learn  cer¬ 
tain  techniques  of  adjustment,  and  use 
basic  principles  in  classroom  procedure. 
For  these  reasons  eighty-eight  respond¬ 
ents  would  include  work  in  psychology. 
Again,  there  was  doubt  in  the  minds  of 
many  of  these  that  training  in  psychol¬ 
ogy  was  already  understood  to  be  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  biological  sciences. 

Because  of  the  possibilities  of  using 
practical  applications  for  the  practical 
needs  of  teachers  and  for  guidance  pur- 
p)oses,  eighty-seven  would  include  busi¬ 
ness  training. 

Seventy-seven  advocate  training  in 
professional  education. 

Abundant  opp)ortunities  for  enriching 
other  subjects  and  the  fact  that  creative 
instincts  are  aroused  are  cited  as  rea¬ 
sons  by  sixty-two  for  the  inclusion  of 
industrial  and  household  arts. 

Other  subjects  that  would  be  added 
are:  physical  education  (54);  dramatics 
(6) ;  library  science  (s) ;  current  events 
(3);  mental  hygiene  (5);  agriculture 

(2). 
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The  question  was  then  asked,  “What 
field,  for  all  teachers,  would  you  empha¬ 
size  particularly  in  a  general  educa¬ 
tion?”  Nine  hundred  sixty  of  the  thou¬ 
sand  respondents  answered  the  question. 
These  responses  and  the  frequencies 
thereof  are: 

182  would  emphasize  the  social  sci¬ 
ences:  173  would  emphasize  literature; 
162  would  emphasize  English;  92  would 
emphasize  psychology;  77  would  em¬ 
phasize  professional  education;  74  would 
emphasize  the  biological  sciences;  73 
would  emphasize  the  physical  sciences; 
44  would  emphasize  philosophy;  29 
would  emphasize  ethics;  18  would  em¬ 
phasize  speech;  10  would  emphasize 
foreign  languages;  10  would  emphasize 
mathematics;  9  would  emphasize  the 
humanities;  8  would  emphasize  physical 
education;  8  would  emphasize  religion; 

5  would  emphasize  the  major  to  be 
taught;  3  would  emphasize  art;  2  would 
emphasize  a  course  in  human  relations; 

2  would  emphasize  the  industrial  arts; 

2  would  emphasize  wide  and  varied 
reading;  i  would  emphasize  the  fine 
arts;  and  i  would  emphasize  music. 

In  order  to  get  reactions  as  to  pos¬ 
sible  benefits  of  a  broad  general  educa¬ 
tion,  the  respondents  were  then  asked, 
“What,  in  your  judgment  are  the  strong¬ 
est  arguments  in  favor  of  a  broad  gen¬ 
eral  education  on  the  part  of  all  high 
school  teachers?”  The  responses,  in  or¬ 
der  of  their  frequencies  are: 

1.  Makes  for  better  correlation  between  sub¬ 
jects  taught.  (221) 

2.  The  teacher  has  a  less  narrow  outlook 
of  the  place  his  major  subject  has  in  the 
curriculum — tends  to  eradicate  prejudices. 
(189) 

3.  A  teacher  is  expected  to  offer  guidance 
in  fields  outside  her  realm  of  specialization. 
This  is  one  ability  which  makes  for  better 
pupil-teacher  relationship.  (167) 

4.  A  general  education  makes  the  prospec¬ 
tive  teacher  a  more  cultured  and  therefore  a 
more  interesting  individual.  (139) 

5.  A  broad  general  education  makes  the 


teacher  better  able  to  understand  pupil  dif¬ 
ferences  and  make  adjustments  accordingly. 

(139) 

6.  Teachers  deal  with  many  different  per¬ 
sonalities — to  help  students  live  a  full  life, 
not  merely  with  the  broadcasting  of  facts. 
This  can  best  be  done  if 'they  have  a  broad 
background.  (120) 

7.  Instructors  are  better  able  to  appreciate 
problems  which  confront  other  teachers  and 
the  values  of  other  subjects,  thereby  resulting 
in  a  higher  degree  of  professional  cooperation. 

(114) 

8.  A  general  education  is  the  necessary 
foundation  for  all  specialization — it  better 
enables  one  to  orient  bis  specialty  in  the 
broad  field  of  education.  (106) 

9.  A  broad  general  education  on  the  part 
of  the  teacher  better  enables  him  to  enrich  the 
materials  of  instruction  in  the  field  in  which 
he  specializes.  (74) 

10.  A  broad  general  education  better  en¬ 
ables  the  teacher  to  assume  a  highly  respected 
place  in  community  life  and  fulfill  the  duties 
of  an  outstanding  citizen.  (67) 

11.  It  makes  for  easier  adjustments  to 
teaching  assignments.  (58) 

12.  It  is  the  function  of  secondary-schools 
to  provide  a  broad  general  education — teachers 
should  be  so  educated.  (47) 

13.  Multiple  angles  of  approach  will 
strengthen  special  subject  teaching.  (37) 

14.  Develops  a  respect  in  the  eyes  of  stu¬ 
dents.  (29) 

15.  A  broad  general  education  presents  the 
possibilities  for  a  wider  and  richer  personal 
life  on  the  part  of  the  teacher.  (24) 

16.  Any  one  subject  is  not  entirely  di¬ 
vorced  from  all  others — they  all  are  used  as 
tools  for  training  in  good  citizenship.  (15) 

17.  A  broad  general  education  makes  teach¬ 
ers  more  alert  to  changes  as  they  appear,  not 
later.  (10) 

18.  A  broad  general  education  brings  the 
teacher  into  personal  contact  with  more  peo¬ 
ple  because  of  understanding.  (4) 

19.  We  are  the  product  of  our  experiences. 
(J) 

The  teachers  were  also  asked  “What 
arguments  may  be  urged  against  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  a  broad  general  educa¬ 
tion?”  Three  hundred  two  indicated  that 
there  were  no  valid  reasons.  Others  def¬ 
initely  stated  that  there  were  arguments 
against  the  requirements,  or  possibly 
were.  These  arguments  are: 

i.  There  would  be  insufficient  time 
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left  for  preparation  in  a  special  field 

(474). 

2.  A  general  knowledge  in  many  fields 
may  mean  efficiency  at  nothing.  (214) 

3.  Specialization  is  essential  to  pro¬ 
duce  efficient  teachers.  (89) 

4.  Compensation  is  not  commensur¬ 
ate  with  time  required  for  such  a  prep¬ 
aration.  (63) 

The  next  question  called  for  “a  list 
of  courses  in  Professional  Education  es¬ 
pecially  recommended  for  secondary 
school  teachers.  The  list,  arranged  ac¬ 
cording  to  frequencies,  follows:  general 
methods  of  teaching  in  high  school 
(491);  history  of  education  (488); 
tests  and  measurements  (448) ;  general 
psychology  (407);  educational  psychol¬ 
ogy  (395 );  practice  teaching  (264); 
philosophy  of  education  (222);  special 
methods  in  major  subject  (195) ;  educa¬ 
tional  guidance  (154);  principles  of  ed¬ 
ucation  (14s);  the  curriculum  (141); 
adolescent  psychology  ( 130) ;  school  or¬ 
ganization  and  administration  (130); 
techniques  of  teaching  (102) ;  child  psy¬ 
chology  (99);  educational  sociology 
(97);  mental  hygiene  (79);  principles 
of  secondary  education  (57);  statistical 
methods  (57);  vocational  guidance 
(S7);  observation  (51);  problems  in 
high  school  teaching  (49);  clinical  pro¬ 
cedures  (48) ;  modern  trends  in  educa¬ 
tion  (40) ;  classroom  management  (39) ; 
character  education  (37);  psychology 
of  high  school  subjects  (33);  individual 
instruction  (29V;  extra-curricular  activ¬ 
ities  (29) ;  psychology  of  learning  (26) ; 
abnormal  psychology  (22);  professional 
ethics  (18);  social  psychology  (13); 
experimental  psychology  (ii);  school 
law  (ii);  health  education  (9);  school 
finance  (9);  visual  education  (9);  and 
research  (5). 

By  way  of  summarizing  the  first  eight 
questicHis,  it  is  to  be  noted  that  the 
teachers  themselves  almost  unanimously 
advise  prospective  teachers  of  secondary 


school  subjects  to  obtain  a  broad  gen¬ 
eral  education  in  various  academic  fields 
and  more  specialized  work  in  profes¬ 
sional  education,  not  neglecting,  how¬ 
ever,  a  major  field  of  specialization. 

If  the  great  purpose  of  education  is 
to  teach  students  how  to  live  happy, 
useful  and  harmonious  lives,  then  surely 
the  best  teacher  is  the  one  who  is  best 
able  to  inspire  an  appreciation  of  the 
fine  things  in  life,  while  at  the  same 
time  presenting  the  materials  of  her  own 
particular  field.  No  teacher  can  do  jus¬ 
tice  to  any  one  subject  unless  she  can  fit 
it  into  the  whole  educational  plan.  To 
do  this  she  must  have  knowledge,  un¬ 
derstanding  and  appreciation  of  other 
subjects  in  the  curriculum.  This  general 
knowledge  will  also  make  her  a  more  in¬ 
teresting  personality. 

There  is  a  decided  danger  that  the 
teacher  who  possesses  a  highly  special¬ 
ized  knowledge  of  some  one  field,  with 
no  broad  background,  will  fail  to  ob¬ 
serve  the  role  that  her  subject  plays  in 
the  whole  educational  scheme.  Without 
a  broad  general  knowledge  and  a  con¬ 
sciousness  of  those  factors  which  contri¬ 
bute  to  social  well-being  the  teacher 
may  neglect  the  broader  aspects  of  the 
educational  process. 

The  pupil  gets  his  education  not  so 
much  from  books  as  from  daily  associa¬ 
tion  with  cultured  teachers.  A  broad 
general  education  tends  to  develop  a 
historical  perspective,  a  general  cultural 
background,  and  a  broader  understand¬ 
ing  of  social  and  political  problems  of 
today.  It  furnishes  the  intellectual  in¬ 
sight  and  perspective  necessary  for  in¬ 
fluencing  the  mental  horizon  of  pupils. 

In  order  to  obtain  a  more  definite  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  elements  that  should  make 
up  or  result  from  this  general  education, 
the  respondents  were  asked  to  “describe 
in  some  detail  the  nature  and  scope  of 
the  general  education,  both  formal  train¬ 
ing  and  non-academic  experiences,  ap- 
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propriate  for  a  prospective  secondary 
school  teacher,  including  an  outline  of 
the  most  important  types  of  experiences, 
understandings,  attitudes  and  habits  that 
should  be  provided  by  or  result  from  it.” 
The  responses,  expressed  in  various 
forms,  are  tabulated  under  the  following 
headings:  (i)  general  culture  and  re¬ 
finement,  (2)  specialization  —  stock  in 
trade,  (3)  non-academic  experiences, 

(4)  understandings  and  appreciations, 

(5)  skills  in  teaching,  (6)  qualities,  (7) 
habits,  and  (8)  attitudes. 

General  Culture  and  Refinement 
The  secondary  school  teacher  should 
possess  a  broad  general  education  in  the 
major  fields  of  knowledge  in  order  that 
she  might  bring  to  the  classroom  a 
breadth  of  interest  compatible  with  pres¬ 
ent  day  society.  This  can  be  accom¬ 
plished  through  comprehensive  courses 
in  the  biological  sciences,  physical  sci¬ 
ences,  social  sciences,  art,  music,  liter¬ 
ature,  religion,  philosophy  and  ethics. 
She  should  be  acquainted  with  the  gen¬ 
eral  principles  and  history  of  education 
in  the  United  States.  She  should  under¬ 
stand  how  our  school  system  sprung  into 


being  and  why  a  reorganization  is  nec¬ 
essary  if  the  school  is  to  retain  a  vital 
influence  in  civilization.  She  should  ap>- 
preciate  the  necessity  of  accurate  meas¬ 
urements  in  education  and  the  necessity 
for  diagnostic  and  remedial  work.  She 
should  be  trained  in  the  more  elemen¬ 
tary  principles  of  psychology  and  meas¬ 
urement  so  that  she  might  apply  them 
to  her  class  work.  In  short,  she  should 
possess  a  pleasing  personality,  trained  in 
scientific  methods,  appreciative  of  cul¬ 
tural  values,  and  informed  on  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  the  age. 

Specialization — Stock  in  Trade 

One  hundred  sue  respondents  recog¬ 
nized  the  need  for  a  broad  general  edu¬ 
cation  as  the  necessary  foundation  for 
all  specialization.  On  this  broad  founda¬ 
tion  should  be  built  understanding  and 
attitudes  related  to  the  teacher’s  major 
and  minor  fields  of  study.  It  should  in¬ 
volve  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  sub¬ 
ject-matter  to  be  taught;  mastery  of  the 
skills  to  be  imparted ;  and  a  clear  vision 
of  the  ideals  to  be  imparted.  Recommen¬ 
dations  as  to  desirable  combinations  of 
fields  from  which  the  major  and  minor 


DIVISION 

Social 


Cultural 


Professional 


Reucious 


Practical 


MEDIA 

Clubs,  committees,  social  serv* 
ice  work,  sports,  etc. 


Reading,  art,  music,  travel, 
theatres,  hobbies,  etc. 


Contacts  with  specialists  in 
various  fields;  membership  in 
professional  organizations; 
group  meetings;  conferences; 
conventions;  etc. 

Activity  in  religious  organiza¬ 
tions,  girl  reserves,  Y.W.CA., 
Y.M.CA.,  Church,  etc. 

Industrial  laboratories,  offices, 
shops,  selling,  etc.,  during  the 
summer  months. 


RESULTS  OR  OUTCOMES 
Ability  to  meet  people;  ability  to  work 
with  people — cooperation ;  leadership ; 
initiative;  sympathy;  tolerance;  inter¬ 
est  in  people;  etc. 

Breadth  of  outlook;  refinement  of  taste; 
appreciation  of  beauty;  critical  habit 
of  mind;  ability  to  meet  and  advise 
students  and  parents  from  all  types  of 
homes. 

Breadth  of  outlook;  new  ideas;  enthus¬ 
iasm;  etc. 


Ability  to  take  a  place  as  part  of  the 
community;  understand  problems  and 
perplexities  of  students;  well-rounded 
personality;  etc. 

To  be  alert  as  to  how  particular  sub¬ 
jects  are  tied  up  with  practical  prob¬ 
lems  in  life. 
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may  be  selected  are  contained  in  a  later 
section  of  this  report. 

Non- Academic  Experiences 
The  non-academic  experiences  which 
are  beneficial  to  secondary  teachers  in 
general  fall  into  several  distinct  classifi¬ 
cations,  namely,  social,  cultural,  profes¬ 
sional,  religious  and  practical.  Each  type 
is  experienced  through  various  forms  of 
activities,  for  example: 

Understandings  and  Appreciations 
The  ideal  teacher  is  a  person  of  broad 
understandings  and  appreciations  de¬ 
rived  from  a  wide  range  of  experiences. 
These  understandings  and  appreciations 
should  augment  a  well-rounded  person¬ 
ality  which  appeals  and  wins  confi¬ 
dence;  creates  an  honest,  democratic  in¬ 
terest  and  sympathy  for  all  sorts  of 
social  groups;  and  develops  a  good  sense 
of  values  and  suspended  judgment. 
Many  of  these  understandings  and  ap¬ 
preciations  relate  to  specific  subjects 
which  constitute  the  materials  of  in¬ 
struction  in  the  broad  field  of  a  general 
education  and  will  be  enumerated  later. 
Others  result  from  the  general  process 
of  being  educated.  Among  them  we  have: 

(a)  an  understanding  of  techniques  used  in 
oral  and  written  expression; 

(fr)  an  understanding  of  the  scientific 
method  and  its  development; 

(c)  an  understanding  of  the  logical  rela¬ 
tionships  of  the  various  branches  of  knowl¬ 
edge; 

(<f)  an  understanding  of  the  contributions 
of  science  to  our  present  mode  of  living; 

(e)  an  understanding  of  the  current  social 
and  economic  problems  of  all  people; 

(/)  an  understanding  of  the  civic  and  social 
responsibilities  of  citizens; 

(g)  an  understanding  of  the  modem  devices 
which  control  and  mould  public  opinion; 

(A)  an  understanding  of  the  social  relations 
which  depend  upon  cooperation  and  service; 

(t)  an  understanding  of  conventional  be¬ 
havior,  courtesy,  good  manners; 

(;)  an  appreciation  of  the  nature  and  cul¬ 
tures  of  our  own  and  other  people; 


(A)  an  appreciation  of  the  cultural  values 
of  all  phases  of  education;  and 
(/)  others. 

Then  there  are  the  understandings 
and  appreciations  which  are  professional 
in  nature,  resulting  from  the  study  of 
psychology,  principles  of  education  and 
other  subjects  in  the  professional  field. 
It  is  desired  that  teachers  have: 

(a)  an  understanding  of  child  and  adoles¬ 
cent  psychology; 

(h)  an  understanding  of  current  educational 
trends; 

(c)  an  understanding  of  human  nature; 

(</)  an  understanding  of  motivating  forces 
which  are  used  in  the  teaching  process; 

(e)  an  understanding  of  worthwhile  hob¬ 
bies  for  leisure  time  activities; 

(/)  an  understanding  and  interest  regarding 
the  school  as  a  unit,  and  avoidance  of  a  nar¬ 
rowness  resulting  from  purely  special  interests; 

(g)  an  understanding  of  methods  of  diag¬ 
nostic  and  remedial  procedure; 

(A)  an  understanc^g  of  approaches  from 
a  psychological  point  of  view; 

(i)  an  understanding  of  educational  aims 
and  functions; 

(;)  an  understanding  of  the  educational  and 
social  opportunities  afforded  by  the  commun¬ 
ity; 

(A)  an  understanding  of  recent  changes  in 
vocational  requirements; 

(/)  an  understanding  of  his  stock  in  trade, 
involving  (i)  a  knowledge  of  subject-matter 
to  be  taught  and  its  relationship  to  other 
branches;  (3)  mastery  of  skills  to  be  im¬ 
parted;  and  (3)  clear  vision  of  ideals  to  be 
imparted ; 

\m)  others. 

Skills  in  Teaching 

An  adequate  broad  general  education, 
along  with  sufficient  work  in  a  special 
field  and  professional  work  in  education 
should  result  in  the  acquisition  of  cer¬ 
tain  definite  skills  in  teaching;  namely, 
aptness  and  fertility  of  illustration, 
clearness  of  illustration,  keen  sensitive¬ 
ness  to  misunderstanding  on  the  part  of 
the  student,  alertness  in  questioning, 
alertness  in  giving  problems,  ability  to 
develop  interests  in  pupils  that  will  be 
lasting  and  carry  over  to  other  subjects 
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and  to  other  phases  of  life,  clear  per¬ 
ception  of  ends,  the  use  of  facts  and  laws 
of  mental  growth,  individual  differences, 
the  use  of  accepted  standards  in  tests 
and  scales,  hygiene  of  school  work  and 
equipment,  and  outstanding  techniques 
in  classroom  management. 

Qualities 

The  academic  and  non-academic  ex¬ 
periences  of  teachers  should  result  in 
the  acquisiticHi  of  desirable  qualities  of 
self-control,  tact,  decisiveness,  enthusi¬ 
asm,  resourcefulness,  sympathy,  fair- 
mindedness,  open-mindedness,  sense  of 
humor,  diligence,  originality,  initiative 
and  others. 

Habits 

The  teacher  should  possess  good  read¬ 
ing  habits,  good  study  habits,  good  hab¬ 
its  of  recreation,  good  health  habits,  the 
habit  of  being  punctual,  the  habit  of 
being  precise  in  thought,  and  many 
others. 

Attitudes 

In  order  to  become  a  successful 
teacher  a  person  must  develop  certain 
attitudes.  They  result  from  training  in 
the  broad  field  of  knowledge.  Among 
these  attitudes  are: 

(a)  an  attitude  of  sincere  interest  in  stu¬ 
dents  and  a  desire  to  share  responsibilities  with 
them  in  solving  their  problems; 

(h)  an  attitude  of  interest  and  sympathy 
displayed  towards  persons  in  all  walks  of  life ; 

(c)  an  attitude  of  high  regard  for  the  work 
of  other  teachers; 

(d)  an  attitude  of  professional  cooperation; 

(e)  an  attitude  of  inquiry  into  potential 
ability  of  pupils; 

(/)  an  attitude  of  tolerance  toward  indi¬ 
viduals  and  groups; 

(g)  an  attitude  that  suggests  personal  in¬ 
tegrity; 

(k)  an  attitude  that  displays  purposeful¬ 
ness; 

(t)  an  attitude  of  confidence; 

(;)  an  attitude  which  displays  high  ideals 
towards  social  problems; 

(k)  an  attitude  of  inquiry  in  keeping  pace 
with  modem  trends; 


(/)  an  attitude  of  genuine  interest  in  cur¬ 
rent  social  and  economic  problems;  and 

(m)  a  democratic  attitude  revealed  in  re¬ 
lationships  with  other  teachers  and  with  stu¬ 
dents. 

TRAINING-PATTERN  FOR  PROSPECTIVE 

TEACHERS  OF  SECONDARY  SCHOOL 
MATHEMATICS 

The  successful  teacher  of  mathemat¬ 
ics  is  the  one  whose  training  and  ex¬ 
periences  have  been  extensive,  one  who 
is  not  merely  a  ^lecialist,  since  the 
child,  not  the  subject-matter,  is  the  first 
consideration  in  this  field,  as  in  all 
other  fields. 

The  formal  training-pattern  for  such 
a  teacher  should  consist  of  five  distinct 
parts;  namely,  a  broad  general  educa¬ 
tion,  intense  training  in  the  field  of 
mathematics,  training  in  a  closely  re¬ 
lated  minor,  general  and  special  courses 
in  professional  training,  and  internship, 
or  cadeting  under  a  successful  teacher. 
In  addition  to  these,  many  experiences 
of  non-academic  type  are  the  sources 
from  which  applicaticms  can  be  drawn, 
thereby  present  the  possibilities  of  an 
enriched  and  more  interesting  presenta¬ 
tion. 

Broad  General  Education 

The  instructors  of  mathematics  in 
one  hundred  schools  in  various  parts  of 
the  country  gave  their  version  of  what 
a  broad  general  education  should  con¬ 
sist.  Ninety-four  per  cent  of  them 
favored  a  broad  general  education,  made 
up  of  appropriate  courses  selected  from 
the  fields  of  the  biological  sciences, 
physical  sciences,  social  sciences,  art, 
music,  literature,  religion,  philosophy, 
and  ethics. 

These  teachers  realize  the  importance 
of  the  effect  that  breadth  of  training  can 
have  upon  their  subject.  They  realize, 
for  instance  that: 

I.  a  general  education  is  the  necessary 
foundation  for  all  specialization — that  with 
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such  a  background  they  can  better  orient 
mathematics  in  the  broad  field  of  education; 

2.  that  they  will  assume  a  less  narrow  out¬ 
look  as  to  the  relative  importance  of  their 
subject  as  compared  to  others  in  the  curricu¬ 
lum; 

3.  it  opens  fields  from  which  enriching  ma¬ 
terials  may  be  brought  into  their  teaching; 

4.  they  can  better  correlate  their  field  with 
others  in  the  curriculum. 

Training  in  Mathematics 

The  prospective  teacher  of  secondary 
school  mathematics  must  have  a  wide 
understanding  of  the  various  levels  in 
this  field.  He  must  understand  the  re¬ 
lationship  between  the  mathematics  that 
he  is  attempting  to  teach  and  those  in 
lower  grades  in  order  to  sustain  a  conti¬ 
nuity  of  training,  and  not  risk  the 
formation  of  gaps  which  will  leave  the 
student  struggling  along  to  prevent  be¬ 
ing  a  failure.  There  is  a  danger  that  the 
poorly  trained  teacher  will  have  such  an 
effect  upon  the  student,  making  the  sub¬ 
ject  distasteful  and  difficult.  In  order  to 
gain  the  point  of  view  necessary  for  suc¬ 
cessful  teaching  and  make  his  teaching 
purposeful  and  effective  he  must  have 
had  training  in  such  courses  as  college 
algebra,  solid  geometry,  plane  trigo¬ 
nometry,  analytical  geometry,  differen¬ 
tial  and  integral  calculus,  and  the  hist¬ 
ory  of  mathematics.  This  will  bring  into 
his  teachings  the  necessary  understand¬ 
ings  and  appreciations  of  the  relation¬ 
ship  between  his  work  and  that  of  the 
next  higher  level,  affording  him  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  not  only  obtain  an  insight 
of  elements  that  are  needed  later,  but 
also  obtain  a  point  of  view  concerning 
his  own  teaching  subjects  which  will  be 
invaluable. 

Training  in  Related  Subjects 

A  teacher  trained  and  interested  in 
mathematics  has  an  understanding  and 
appreciation  for  the  subject  which  a 
teacher  whose  major  field  of  interest  is 
elsewhere  does  not  have.  His  knowledge 


and  background  gives  him  many  sources 
from  which  to  draw  in  order  that  he 
may  inspire  and  motivate  his  teaching. 
Consequently,  it  is  desirable  to  assign 
all  classes  in  mathematics  to  one  or  more 
teachers  in  this  field  whenever  such 
arrangements  will  provide  full  teaching 
loads.  The  teacher  is  best  fitted  to  work 
in  the  field  in  which  he  is  best  prepared 
— both  in  formal  training  and  non-aca¬ 
demic  experiences.  Too  many  men  and 
women  are  teaching  mathematics  with¬ 
out  a  definite  understanding  of  the  value 
and  use  of  the  subject.  These  teachers 
are  not  interested  in  mathematics,  can¬ 
not  orient  it  within  the  educational  plan, 
and  should  not  be  teaching  it. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  preparation 
for  teaching  should  not  be  too  highly 
specialized.  There  is  the  danger  that  a 
one-sided  training  will  lead  to  a  one- 
■  sided  or  narrow  point  of  view  regarding 
the  importance  of  mathematics  in  the 
curriculum.  It  will  tend  to  make  the  type 
of  instruction  too  theoretical,  omitting 
the  more  definite  ways  in  which  mathe¬ 
matics  is  applied  in  the  modem  world. 

Then  too,  full  teaching  loads  in 
mathematics  are  not  always  available, 
making  it  necessary  for  the  mathematics 
sp>ecialist  to  instruct  classes  in  other 
subjects.  Recommendations,  as  to  de¬ 
sirable  teaching  combinations  with  math¬ 
ematics  as  the  major,  were  made  by  the 
teachers  in  these  one  hundred  schools. 
When  full  teaching  programs  in  math¬ 
ematics  are  not  available,  they  would 
complete  the  load  as  follows:  47  would 
make  it  general  science;  45,  physics; 
13,  English;  13,  chemistry;  5,  history; 
and  3,  mechanical  drawing.  Closely  re- 
later  subjects  are  most  desirable — pre¬ 
ferably  courses  in  the  physical  sciences. 
Excellent  applications  of  mathematics 
are  found  in  this  field,  thus  making  a 
high  degree  of  correlation  between  the 
two  advisable.  In  fact,  of  the  teachers 
solicited  95  per  cent  advocate  that  train- 
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ing  be  obtained  in  physics;  8o  p>er  cent  pies  involved  in  teaching,  for,  as  the 
in  chemistry;  70  per  cent  in  general  teachers  comment:  many  lack  an  under¬ 
science;  39  per  cent  in  geography;  38  standing  of  human  nature;  many  fail  to 
per  cent  in  geology;  and  25  per  cent  in  recognize  pupil  difficulties;  many  lack 
astronomy.  an  understanding  of  remedial  proced- 

Many  other  course  in  the  sciences  and  ures;  and  many  lack  a  sympathetic 
applied  mathematics  are  advised.  Sur-  understanding  of  pupil  limitations.  A 
veying,  navigation,  statistics  and  graph-  study  of  the  various  investigations  which 
ics  acquaint  the  teacher  with  many  have  been  reported  on  difficulties  en- 
interesting  applications  of  mathematics,  countered  in  elementary  school  arith- 
Other  courses  in  these  fields  recom-  metic  is  also  highly  recommended;  the 
mended  more  infrequently  are:  math-  ways  in  which  children  go  wrong  in 
ematics  of  finance,  slide  rule,  map  learning  number  concepts  and  opiera- 
reading,  business  training,  accounting,  tions. 
etc. 

Every  department  of  mathematics  Internship  or  Practice  Teaching 
contacted  advocated  also  some  training  The  theory  of  the  classroom  should  be 
in  the  social  studies,  including  work  in  followed  by  practice.  The  prospective 
such  subjects  as  economics,  sociology  teacher  should  observe  superior  teachers 
and  statistics,  recognizing  the  possibili-  while  at  work,  and  observe  the  tech- 
ties  of  coordinating  parts  of  these  sub-  niques  used  in  the  teaching  procedure, 
jects  with  mathematics.  He  should  plan  units,  present  them;  give 

tests,  diagnose  difficulties  and  reteach 
Professional  Education  all  under  the  guidance  of  an  expert. 

These  teachers  of  mathematics  recom-  The  prospective  teacher  of  mathe- 
mend  that  all  teachers  of  the  subject  matics  should  obtain  as  much  non-aca- 
obtain  training  in  such  profesional  demic  experience  as  possible  of  a  type 
courses  as:  General  Methods  of  Teach-  from  which  he  can  draw  applications, 
ing  in  High  Schools,  History  of  Educa-  for,  as  many  teachers  state:  they  lack 
tion.  Tests  and  Measurements,  Psychol-  experience  in  industry;  they  lack  ffimili- 
ogy,  and  Educational  Psychology.  They  arity  with  a  range  of  mathematical  ap- 
heartily  reconunend  a  course  in  the  plications;  engineering  knowledge  af- 
History  of  Mathematics  to  create  a  Wds  fine  applications;  they  found  their 
backgroimd  for  teaching  and  an  under-  extent  of  statistical  applications  limited ; 
standing  and  appreciation  of  how  pres-  and,  feel  that  surveying  furnishes  fine 
ent  day  mathematics  evolved.  Once  applications  of  geometrey. 
again,  such  a  course  is  the  source  of  By  way  of  summary,  the  prospective 
much  interesting  and  enriching  material,  teacher  of  mathematics  should  obtain  a 
Special  courses  in  the  teaching  and  broad  general  education  upon  which  to 
administration  of  mathematics  are  ad-  build  a  comprehensive  sequence  in  math- 
vised.  These  might  include  such  topics  matics  and  a  closely  related  minor.  He 
as:  the  teaching  of  arithmetic;  the  should  have  much  training  in  profes- 
teaching  of  algebra;  curriculum  prob-  sional  education,  including  special  meth- 
lems  in  mathematics;  demonstrations  ods  courses  and  practice  teaching.  He 
and  use  of  instruments.  should  bring  many  practical  applications 


Special  emphasis  should  be  placed  on  of  mathematics  into  the  classroom  from 
the  application  of  psychological  princi-  non-academic  experiences. 
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TRAINING-PATTERN  FOR  PROSPECTIVE 
TEACHERS  OF  SECONDARY  SCHOOL 
ENGLISH 

In  this  section  of  the  report  are  sum¬ 
marized  the  significant  responses  con¬ 
cerning  the  academic  preparation  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  general  education  already  out¬ 
lined,  and  teaching  combinations  for  in¬ 
structors  in  the  field  of  English.  It  rep¬ 
resents  a  summary  of  the  opinions  of 
instructors  of  the  subject  in  105  schols 
in  various  parts  of  the  country. 

1.  The  respondents  were  first  asked, 
“Do  you  believe  that  all  prospective 
teachers  of  English  in  secondary  schools 
should  be  required  to  have  some  prep¬ 
aration  in  each  of  the  following:  (a) 
American  literature,  (6)  English  liter¬ 
ature,  (c)  composition,  {d)  journalism, 
and  (c)  world  literature?”  Seventy-eight 
out  of  105  respondents  to  this  question 
answered  “Yes.”  This  is  74.3  F>er  cent 
of  the  total. 

2.  “If  you  would  not  require  prepara¬ 
tion  in  each  of  these  fields  which  would 
you  make  (^tional?  Why?”  Thirty- 
seven,  or  35.2  per  cent  of  the  respond¬ 
ents  would  make  journalism  optional, 
because  it  is  a  highly  specialized  form  of 
composition,  wherein  technical,  journal¬ 
istic  knowledge  is  essential,  which  they 
believed  could  only  be  handled  by  spe¬ 
cial  teachers  who  have  an  aptitude  for 
the  subject.  They  expressed  beliefs  that 
rhetoric  and  composition  should  suffice, 
especially  for  smaller  schools;  that  it 
was  unnecessary  and  that  the  time  might 
be  better  spent  at  speech  and  dramatics. 

Seven,  or  6.7  per  cent  of  the  respond¬ 
ents,  would  make  world  literature  op¬ 
tional.  Teachers  and  department  heads 
believed  it  not  essential  for  the  teach¬ 
ing  of  secondary  English  and  that  it 
also  required  services  of  specialists  to 
teach  properly.  They  believed  some 
world  literature  to  be  unconsciously  as¬ 
similated  in  the  American  and  English 


literature  courses  which  are  presented. 

3.  “What,  if  any,  additional  subjects 
in  the  fields  of  English  would  you  in¬ 
clude  among  those  in  which  all  teachers 
of  English  should  be  prepared?  Why?” 
Thirty-six,  or  34.3  per  cent  of  the  re¬ 
spondents  would  add  training  in  speech. 
This  subject  was  most  widely  recom¬ 
mended  because  both  teacher  and  stu¬ 
dent  should  be  trained  in  self-expres¬ 
sion,  and  can  advantageously  use  abili¬ 
ties  acquired  in  diction,  pronunciation 
and  voice  training. 

Twenty- three,  or  21.9  per  cent  of  the 
re^ndents  would  add  training  in  pub¬ 
lic  speaking.  Closely  allied  with  speech, 
public  speaking  was  considered  essential 
to  the  English  teacher,  because  of  its 
value  in  oral  composition.  The  majority 
of  people  have  more  need  for  oral  than 
for  written  expression.  Respondents  ex¬ 
pressed  the  thought  that  the  voice  is  an 
index  of  personality. 

Twenty-two,  or  20.9  per  cent  of  the 
respondents  would  add  training  in  dra¬ 
matics.  Almost  as  popular  as  public 
speaking,  dramatics  was  considered  es¬ 
sential  for  regular  classes  as  well  as 
extra-curriculur  activity  application. 

A  total  of  81  respondents  stressed 
oral  aspects  of  English  which  indicates 
that  they  are  cognizant  of  its  relative 
importance  in  a  program  for  additional 
preparation.  Twelve,  or  11.4  per  cent  of 
the  respondents  would  add  training  in 
English.  As  pupils  become  more  profi¬ 
cient  in  expressing  ideas  in  language 
through  speech  and  writing,  grammar 
should  be  introduced,  rendering  it  more 
clear  and  effective.  Drill  in  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  correct  forms,  as  well  as  knowl¬ 
edge  of  reasons  for  them  is  essential. 
The  teacher  must  be  aware  that  the 
language  habits  of  pupils  are  the  result 
of  their  environmental  influences  and 
training  is  necessary  to  counteract  in¬ 
correct  usage  in  the  opinion  of  twelve 
schools. 
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Seven,  or  6.7  per  cent  of  the  respond¬ 
ents  would  add  training  in  drama.  A 
valuable  means  of  increasing  literature 
and  its  appreciation  is  available  through 
the  study  of  drama  and  dramatization. 

Other  aspects  deemed  worthy  of  ad¬ 
ditional  study  were:  history  of  language 

(5) ,  contemporary  literature  (5),  liter¬ 
ary  criticism  (4),  interpretive  reading 

(6) ,  remedial  reading  (4),  creative  writ¬ 
ing  (6),  written  expression  (3),  myth¬ 
ology,  poetry,  library  science,  parlia¬ 
mentary  law,  etc. 

4.  “What  areas  in  course  in  profes¬ 
sional  education  would  you  especially 
recommend  for  English  teachers?  These 
may  be  in  addition  to  those  listed  for 
general  education.”  Thirty-seven,  or 
35.2  per.  cent  of  the  respondents,  would 
especially  recommend  courses  in  general 
methods  of  teaching.  The  method  of 
learning  anything  is  through  the  mental 
processes  of  imagination,  memory,  rea¬ 
soning,  and  judgment  forming,  with 
varying  degrees  of  intensity  according 
to  the  nature  or  object,  so  that  the  ob¬ 
ject  is  first  seen  as  a  vague  whole,  is 
reorganized  around  its  dominant  ele¬ 
ments,  and  this  process  repeated  until 
the  significance  obtained  is  seen  as  a 
distinct  whole.  The  lecture  has  its  place 
in  teaching  literature  but  must  not  be 
used  to  the  exclusion  of  other  methods. 
Only  interpretation  and  other  thought 
questions  can  lead  to  an  increase  of 
appreciation.  Socialized  procedure  espe¬ 
cially  lends  itself  to  the  teaching  of 
literature. 

Twenty-seven,  or  25.7  per  cent  of 
the  respondents  especially  recommend 
courses  in  general  and  applied  psychol¬ 
ogy.  That  applied  psychology  is  of 
especial  importance  as  an  area  for  the 
professional  education  of  English  teach¬ 
ers  is  indicated  by  the  recommendation 
of  such  a  large  per  cent  of  the  respond¬ 
ents.  The  implication  here  is  that  further 
study  will  enable  the  teacher  to  imder- 


stand  the  adolescent  mind  and  its 
reaction  to  given  situations;  while 
psychology  of  English  and  the  related 
subjects  will  assist  in  methods  of  pres¬ 
entations  that  are  in  accordance  with 
the  principles. 

Twenty-six,  or  24.8  per  cent  of  the 
respondents  especially  recommend  spe¬ 
cial  methods  courses  in  the  teaching  of 
English.  English  consists  of  a  wide 
variety  of  activities  such  as  the  develop¬ 
ing  of  techniques  of  oral  and  silent  read¬ 
ing;  learning  to  select  and  enjoy  worthy 
literature,  increasing  the  vocabulary,  cor¬ 
rect  pronunciation,  enunciation,  gram¬ 
mar,  spelling,  paragraphing,  and  sentence 
structure.  These  activities  require  that 
the  English  teacher  use  various  meth¬ 
ods  for  the  solution  of  basic  types  of 
learning,  such  as  practice,  problem  solv¬ 
ing,  and  appreciation.  Knowing  the  sub¬ 
ject  and  how  it  shall  be  taught  involves 
correlating  the  activities. 

5.  “What  types  of  training  outside 
the  fields  of  English  should  be  included 
in  the  training-pattern  of  an  English 
teacher?” 

Fifty-five,  or  52.3  per  cent  of  the  re¬ 
spondents,  would  include  training  in 
foreign  languages.  The  principal  objec¬ 
tives  in  the  study  of  foreign  languages 
are  the  increase  of  understanding  and 
the  improvement  in  the  use  of  English 
language.  English  departments  of  55 
schools  believed  it  worthy  of  additional 
study,  so  that  inherent  connections,  dis¬ 
tinction  of  meanings,  and  greater  ac¬ 
curacy  in  English  usage  result. 

English  is  important  to  the  success  of 
every  school  subject.  The  ability  to 
read  both  intensively  and  rapidly  with 
comprehension  and  the  ability  to  express 
thought  orally  and  in  writing  are  the 
bases  of  effective  work  in  science,  his¬ 
tory  and  other  subjects.  There  should 
be  close  coordination  between  the  work 
of  the  English  department  and  that  of 
other  departments.  Every  teacher  should 
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be  an  English  teacher.  The  English 
teacher  should  have  a  broad  background 
of  knowledge  and  should  not  hesitate  to 
assign  themes  in  history,  science  and 
other  subjects.  For  this  reason  the 
teacher  of  English  should  have  a  broad 
academic  background.  Of  the  respond¬ 
ents  104  or  99  per  cent  would  include 
social  studies,  72  or  68.5  per  cent  would 
include  history,  36  or  34.3  per  cent 
would  include  art,  35  or  33.4  per  cent 
would  include  music,  20  or  19.0  per 
cent  would  include  philosophy,  19  or 
1 8. 1  per  cent  would  include  general  sci¬ 
ence,  ii  or  10.5  per  cent  would  include 
biological  sciences,  and  9  or  8.6  per  cent 
would  include  physical  science. 

6.  In  what  subjects  or  fields  outside 
of  English  should  the  English  teacher 
be  prepared  to  teach  effectively?”  56  or 
53-3  per  cent  advocate  foreign  language, 
56  or  53.3  per  cent  advocate  history,  36 
or  34.3  per  cent  advocate  social  science, 
21  or  20  per  cent  advocate  speech,  8  or 

7.6  per  cent  advocate  dramatics,  and 
4  or  3.8  p)er  cent  advocate  civics. 

7.  “Do  you  believe  a  master’s  degree, 
for  teaching  purposes  only,  to  be  un¬ 
necessary,  advisable  or  necessary?”  2  7  or 
25.7  per  cent  consider  it  unnecessary, 
67  or  63.8  per  cent  consider  it  advisable, 
4  or  3.8  per  cent  consider  it  necessary. 

Of  these,  26  or  24.7  per  cent  would 
take  master’s  degree  in  English,  9  or 

8.6  per  cent  would  take  master’s  degree 
in  education,  and  7  or  6.7  per  cent 
would  take  master’s  degree  in  the  major 
field. 

As  a  desirable  teaching  combination 
with  English,  the  teachers  of  English  in 
105  schools  make  the  following  recom¬ 
mendations:  foreign  language,  53.3  per 
cent;  history,  53.3  per  cent;  social  sci¬ 
ence,  34.3  per  cent;  speech,  20  per  cent; 
dramatics,  7.6  per  cent;  civics,  3.8  per 
cent. 

As  a  desirable  teaching  combination 
with  social  sciences,  the  teachers  of  the 


social  sciences  in  94  schools  make  the 
following  recommendations:  English,  65 
per  cent;  literature,  29.8  per  cent;  lan¬ 
guages,  17  per  cent;  general  science, 

9.6  per  cent;  biological  sciences,  7.4  per 
cent;  physical  sciences,  7.4  per  cent; 
public  speaking,  6.4  per  cent. 

As  a  desirable  teaching  combination 
with  mathematics,  the  teachers  of  math¬ 
ematics  in  100  schools  make  the  follow¬ 
ing  recommendations:  general  science, 
47  per  cent;  physics,  45  per  cent;  chem¬ 
istry,  13  per  cent;  English,  13  per  cent; 
social  sciences,  5  per  cent,  mechanical 
drawing,  3  per  cent. 

As  a  desirable  teaching  combination 
with  languages,  the  language  teachers 
in  104  schools  make  the  following  rec¬ 
ommendations:  English,  72  per  cent; 
history,  54.8  per  cent;  literature,  15.4 
per  cent;  social  sciences,  12.5  per  cent; 
a  second  language,  5.8  per  cent;  mathe¬ 
matics,  3.8  per  cent,  art,  3.8  per  cent. 

As  a  desirable  teaching  combination 
with  science,  the  teachers  of  science  in 
96  schools  make  the  following  recom¬ 
mendations:  mathematics,  62.5  per  cent; 
English,  22.9  per  cent;  social  science, 

14.6  per  cent;  history,  9.4  per  cent; 
language,  5.2  per  cent. 

As  a  desirable  teaching  combination 
with  biology,  the  biology  teachers  in  93 
schools  make  the  following  recommen¬ 
dations:  general  science,  49.5  per  cent; 
physiology,  37.6  per  cent;  chemistry, 
30.1  per  cent;  botany,  21.5  per  cent; 
zoology,  1 5. 1  per  cent;  health  and  sani¬ 
tation,  9.7  per  cent;  English,  8.6  per 
cent;  mathematics,  8.6  per  cent;  phys¬ 
ics,  8.6  per  cent. 

As  a  desirable  teaching  combination 
with  chemistry,  the  teachers  of  chem¬ 
istry  in  89  schools  make  the  following 
recommendations:  physics,  78.7  per 
cent;  mathematics,  73.0  per  cent;  gen¬ 
eral  science,  46.1  per  cent;  biology, 
39.5  per  cent;  English,  4.5  per  cent;  so¬ 
cial  science,  3.4  per  cent. 
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As  a  desirable  teaching  combination  various  shops,  70.4  per  cent;  mathemat- 
with  commercial  subjects,  the  teachers  ics,  63.3  per  cent;  free  hand  drawing, 
of  commercial  subjects  in  85  schools  25.4  per  cent;  science,  12.7  per  cent; 
make  the  following  recommendations:  physics,  6.67  per  cent, 
general  science,  63.3  per  cent;  art,  39.3  As  a  desirable  teaching  combination 
per  cent;  English,  29.1  per  cent;  biol-  with  industrial  arts,  the  teachers  of  in- 
ogy>  17*7  per  cent;  physiology,  16.5  per  dustrial  arts  in  84  schools  make  the  fol- 
cent;  chemistry,  15.2  per  cent;  health,  lowing  recommendations:  mathematics, 
12.7  per  cent;  social  science,  12.7  per  59.5  per  cent;  general  science,  38.1  per 
cent.  cent;  mechanical  drawing,  22.6  per 

As  a  desirable  teaching  combination  cent;  physical  education,  14.6  per  cent; 
with  mechanical  drawing,  the  teachers  physics,  11.9  percent;  English,  10.7  p>er 
of  mechanical  drawing  in  71  schools  cent;  social  science,  10.7  per  cent;  voca- 
make  the  following  recommendations:  tional  guidance,  6.0  per  cent. 

VII.  DO  “GOOD”  TEACHERS  PRODUCE  “GOOD”  RESULTS?* 

OuvER  H.  Bimson,  Lincoln,  Nebraska 

A  NUMBER  of  years  ago  in  one  of  the  tendent  of  schools  and  would  appreciate 
counties  of  Nebraska  two  candidates  for  his  vote. 

the  office  of  county  superintendent  of  I  had  occasion  during  those  weeks  to 
schools  were  campaigning  for  election,  hear  the  remarks  of  numbers  of  these 
One  of  these  candidates  was  a  woman  of  men  and  I  was  interested  to  observe  that 
mature  years  and  had  a  wealth  of  expe-  in  many  cases  their  opinions  would  run 
rience  as  county  superintendent.  She  was  in  the  direction  indicated  by  one  of  these 
the  present  incumbent  of  the  office  and  farmers  who  expressed  himself  in  this 
her  record  was  good  She  had  adminis-  way,  “I  don’t  have  a  thing  against  Miss 
tered  the  affairs  of  the  office  carefully,  S.  She  has  been  a  good  county  superin- 
conscientiously  and  in  a  most  satisfac-  tendent  but  1  am  going  to  vote  for  Miss 
tory  manner  for  all  concerned.  She  was  D;  she  is  a  ‘danged’  pretty  girl.”  Miss 
not  striking  in  appearance  and  had  very  D  was  elected  to  that  office  and  made 
little  of  what  we  might  call  personal  a  good  county  superintendent,  but  I  am 
charm;  however,  her  character  was  pure  convinced  that  the  one  factor  that  de¬ 
gold  and  she  was  considered  by  all  who  termined  her  election  was  her  charming 
knew  her  a  very  superior  woman.  The  personality. 

other  candidate  for  the  office  of  county  This  study,  which  is  being  presented 
superintendent  was  a  woman  with  a  high  today,  I  am  sure  involves  much  the  same 
degree  of  personal  charm.  She  had  had  sort  of  elements.  I  have  endeavored  to 
a  few  years  of  successful  teaching  in  a  determine  to  what  extent  pupil  achieve- 
rural  high  school.  She  proposed  to  carry  ment  in  the  class  room  agrees  with  the 
her  campaign  directly  to  the  farmers  so  rating  of  teachers  by  supervisors.  In 
she  proceeded  to  meet  them  on  their  other  words,  do  those  teachers  who  are 
home  grounds.  She  would  stop  her  car  rated  high  actually  make  it  possible  for 
at  the  end  of  a  com  field  and  when  the  pupils  to  achieve  more  than  do  those 
farmer  came  to  the  end  of  the  field  she  teachers  who  have  a  lower  rating?  This 
would  explain  to  him  that  she  was  de-  has  not  been  a  highly  scientific  study, 
sirous  of  being  elected  county  superin-  but  represents  an  attempt  to  analyze 

1  A  paper  read  before  the  Commission  on  Cur-  ^nd  Study  those  factorS  which  enter  into 
ricuia  April  8, 1937.— The  Editor.  teacher  rating  and  pupil  achievement. 
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Allow  me  to  describe  the  procedures  to  believe  that  for  our  purposes  the  tests 
used.  were  too  long.  Consequently,  a  new 

After  considerable  preliminary  study  study  was  set  up  for  the  present  school 
it  was  decided  to  work  in  three  subject  year  in  which  the  tests  were  used  as 
matter  fields — beginning  algebra,  gen-  follows:  the  odd-numbered  questions 
eral  science  and  first  semester  American  were  given  in  the  preliminary  test  at  the 
history  on  the  senior  high  school  level,  beginning  of  the  semester,  and  the  even- 
The  study  included  all  teachers  having  numbered  questions  of  the  same  test 
at  least  one  class  in  any  of  these  fields,  were  given  at  the  close  of  the  semester, 
and  all  pupils  enrolled  in  these  classes.  The  preliminary  test  was  given  during 
There  was  a  total  of  25  teachers  and  the  second  week  of  the  semester.  The 
688  pupils.  These  were  distributed  as  second  part  of  the  test  was  administered 
follows:  algebra,  ii  teachers  and  310  during  the  seventeenth  week  of  the 
pupils;  general  science,  9  teachers  and  semester.  In  this  manner  the  time  of 
266  pupils;  and  American  history,  5  administering  the  tests  was  cut  in  two, 
teachers  and  112  pupils.  Where  a  teacher  yet  both  tests  covered  the  entire  range 
had  charge  of  more  than  one  section  of  of  questions  provided  in  the  original 
pupils  in  the  same  subject  only  one  class  form.  The  revised  forms  required  forty- 
was  used  in  this  experiment,  since  there  five  minutes  for  giving;  ninety  minutes 
were  some  who  were  teaching  only  one  being  the  time  for  the  complete  test, 
class.  The  study  was  carried  out  in  the  In  the  preliminary  study  of  a  year 
Lincoln  school  system  where  we  have  ago,  all  tests  were  administered  person- 
seven  junior  high  school  units  and  five  ally  by  the  examiner  but  since  this  plan 
senior  high  school  units.  Beginning  alge-  made  it  necessary  that  there  would  be 
bra  may  be  taken  by  a  pupil  in  either  an  interval  of  several  days  between  the 
junior  or  senior  high  school,  general  sci-  time  the  tests  were  given  in  the  first 
ence  is  offered  only  in  junior  high  school,  school  visited  and  the  time  in  which  the 
and  the  study  of  American  history  in-  tests  were  administered  in  the  last  school 
volves  senior  high  school  pupils  only.  visited,  it  was  thought  that  it  would  be 
The  plan  was  to  determine  pupil  prog-  better  to  have  the  tests  given  by  class 
ress  during  one  semester  as  measured  by  room  teachers,  all  on  the  same  day. 
standardized  tests  and  to  relate  this  Careful  instructions  were  given  for  ad- 
pupil  progress  to  supervisors’  judgments  ministering  the  tests  and  in  this  year’s 
of  teachers’  ability.  Since  we  had  been  experiment  the  latter  procedure  was 
for  several  years  assisting  in  establish-  used.  The  tests  were  all  scored  and  tabu¬ 
ing  norms  for  tests  published  by  the  lated  by  one  individual  and  re-checked 
Cooperative  Test  Service  of  the  Ameri-  by  another  person.  So  far  as  the  mechan- 
can  Council  on  Education,  it  was  de-  ics  of  administering  the  tests  and  scor- 
cided  to  use  tests  published  by  this  ing  are  concerned,  we  feel  that  this  part 
association.  The  tests  given  were  Co-  of  the  work  has  been  very  carefully 
operative  Algebra  Test,  elementary  alge-  done. 

bra  through  quadratics.  Form  1934;  Since  an  attempt  was  to  be  made  to 
Coop)erative  General  Science  Test,  Form  study  pupil  achievement  in  relation  to 
1934;  and  Coopierative  American  His-  probable  learning  ability,  the  I.Q.  rat- 
tory  Test,  Form  1934.  ing  for  all  pupils  was  tabulated.  The 

This  study  has  b«n  in  process  for  a  I.Q.  rating  for  a  pupil  who  started  his 
[)eriod  of  two  years  and  our  exp>erience  career  in  the  Lincoln  schools  and  has 
during  the  school  year  1935-36  led  us  continued  on  through  was  made  up  from 
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the  results  of  at  least  three  different 
tests.  Pupils  who  have  entered  the  Lin¬ 
coln  schools  recently  might  not  have 
taken  all  of  the  intelligence  tests  indi¬ 
cated  but  we  have  the  l.Q.  rating  in  at 
least  one  test  for  all  pupils  included  in 
this  study. 

Algebra  was  chosen  as  one  of  the  sub¬ 
jects  studied  for  the  reason  that  it 
would  represent  progress  in  a  subject 
that  was  new  to  the  pupils.  It  would, 
therefore,  naturally  be  expected  that  the 
score  on  the  first  test  would  be  very  low. 
This  was  borne  out  in  most  cases.  Gen¬ 
eral  science  and  American  History  were 
selected  because  they  represented  sub¬ 
ject-matter  fields  in  which  pupils  would 
have  some  information  before  the  test 
was  given,  and  it  was  our  thought  not 
only  to  study  progress  over  a  period  of 
one  semester  but  also  to  follow,  if  pos¬ 
sible,  with  a  study  of  change  in  attitude 
during  the  period  in  which  these  sub¬ 
jects  were  given.  We  are  not  able  at  this 
time  to  present  results  on  change  in 
attitude  but  hope  to  include  this  as  a 
part  of  the  continuing  study  at  a  later 
date. 

The  following  measures  of  pupil 
achievement  have  been  included  in  this 
study:  (i)  score  on  Test  One;  (2)  score 
on  Test  Two;  (3)  pupil  progress  as 
measured  by  the  difference  between  the 
two  scores  indicated;  and  (4)  progress 
quotient  (the  pupil’ s  progress  is  divided 
by  his  l.Q')* 

Comparisons  were  then  made  between 
teacher  ratings  and  pupil  achievement 
in  the  following  ways:  (i)  average 
progress  of  all  pupils,  (2)  average  prog¬ 
ress  of  pupils  with  an  l.Q.  of  no  plus, 
(3)  average  progress  of  pupils  with  an 
l.Q.  of  90  or  below,  (4)  average  prog¬ 
ress  quotient  for  all  pupils,  (5)  average 
progress  quotient  for  pupils  with  an  l.Q. 
of  no  plus,  and  (6)  average  progress 
quotient  for  pupils  with  an  l.Q.  of  90 
or  below. 


Tabulations  of  these  values  were  made 
for  each  teacher  and  all  pupils  included 
in  the  study.  Tabulations  were  first 
made  for  the  entire  study  combining  the 
three  subjects;  then  similar  tabulations 
for  each  subject  separately;  namely,  al¬ 
gebra,  general  science  and  American 
history.  Teachers  were  indicated  by 
numbers. 

In  determining  the  placing  of  teach¬ 
ers  into  “good”  and  “poor”  groups  the 
following  procedure  was  used:  an  aver¬ 
age  of  all  ratings  was  found,  as  will  be 
described  later,  and  on  the  basis  of  these 
ratings  the  teachers  were  given  a  rank¬ 
ing  from  I  to  25.  The  rank  of  each 
teacher  was  thus  found  as  determined 
by  the  ratings  of  each  supervisor  over  a 
period  of  three  years.  In  all  cases,  there 
were  at  least  two  supervisor’s  ratings 
each  year,  and  in  some  cases  as  high  as 
five.  The  median  average  rank  for  each 
group  was  determined,  and  teachers  with 
a  higher  rank  than  the  median  were 
considered  “good,”  while  those  with  a 
lower  rank  than  the  median  were  con¬ 
sidered  “poor.”  In  an  early  attempt  to 
correlate  it  was  found  that  there  was 
practically  no  correlation  between  an 
individual  teacher’s  rank  and  the  aver¬ 
age  of  her  particular  group  as  compared 
with  other  groups.  It  was,  therefore, 
thought  best  to  study  the  comparisons 
between  groups  of  teachers  rather  than 
between  individual  teachers. 

It  has  been  our  feeling  that  the  rating 
of  teachers  has  been  rather  carefully  and 
conscientiously  done  in  our  school  sys¬ 
tem.  Whether  we  are  justified  at  all  in 
this  conclusion  may  be  something  of  a 
question  when  we  consider  pupil  achieve¬ 
ment.  In  rating  teachers  we  have  used 
a  number  of  different  forms  but  for  the 
purpose  of  this  study,  the  results  as  indi¬ 
cate  on  one  form  were  used  over  a 
three-year  period.  This  rating  form  is 
built  on  a  five-point  scale  where  “i” 
represents  the  highest  rating  and  “s” 
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the  lowest.  The  following  description  of 
the  ratings  is  to  be  found  indicated  on 
the  blank: 

Very  Supouos — Most  satisfactory,  clearly  en¬ 
titled  to  highest  standing 
Excellent — ^Very  satbfactory,  clearly  above 
standard 

Good— Satisfactory,  reliable,  successful,  up  to 
standard 

Fair — Satisfactory,  but  somewhat  below  stand¬ 
ard 

Unsatisfactory — ^Too  poor,  entirely  below 
standard 

The  teacher  is  rated  on  thirty-four  dif¬ 
ferent  items  and  for  each  item  a  brief 
description  of  rating  number  “i”  and 
rating  number  “5”  is  given.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  under  the  item  “Appearance” 
rating  “i”  would  indicate  the  following: 
“Habitually  well-groomed  and  neat  in 
appearance,”  while  rating  number  “5” 
is  described  in  this  manner:  “Dresses 
unappropriately ;  unkempt,  dirty.”  Under 
the  item  entitled  “Strength  of  Person¬ 
ality”  we  find  for  rating  “i”  “Self- 
possessed,  poised;  appearance  and 
manner  inspire  respect,  confidence,  good 
will,  cooperation”;  while  rating  “5” 
under  this  same  item  would  be  described, 
“Appears  weak,  nervous,  embarrassed; 
manner  causes  disrespect,  dislike  or 


are  superimposed  upon  one  form  for 
each  year  and  a  line  graph  is  made  by 
connecting  the  various  points  on  the 
scale  which  indicate  the  supervisor’s 
judgment  of  the  teacher’s  rating. 

To  determine  the  rank  of  the  teacher 
the  average  of  all  thirty-four  items  for 
each  sup>ervisor  was  found,  also  the 
average  of  the  supervisor’s  ratings  of  the 
teacher  on  the  one  item  described  as 
“pupils’  scholastic  achievement.”  These 
rankings  were  then  combined  into  one 
average  rank  for  the  three-year  period. 

As  mentioned  previously,  pupil 
achievement  was  recorded  in  six  differ¬ 
ent  ways.  In  addition  to  finding  the 
average  progress  for  all  pupils  and  the 
average  progress  quotient  for  all  pupils, 
an  attempt  was  made  to  discover  the 
progress  of  brilliant  pupils  in  relation  to 
their  ability,  as  compared  with  progress 
of  slower  pupils  in  relation  to  their  abil¬ 
ity,  and  to  determine  to  what  extent  each 
teacher  influenced  the  achievement  of 
pupils  on  the  different  ability  levels.  A 
study  of  the  average  progress  of  these 
different  groups  and  the  average  prog¬ 
ress  quotient  for  the  groups  was  made. 
Analysis  of  results  yielded  the  following 
averages: 


Average  Results  for  All  Subjects 


For  Pupils  Under 

Av.  Prog. 

All  Pupils 

Av.  P.Q. 
I.Q.  no 

Av.  P.Q. 
I.Q.  90 — 

Av.  Prog. 
All  Pupils 

Av.  Prog. 
I.Q.  no 

Av.  P.Q. 
I.Q.  90 — 

“Good’ 

’  teachers . 

6.22 

.059 

.070 

.074t 

“Poor” 

teachers . 

5-3 

m 

.045 

.061 

.032 

*  The  average  progress  of  pupils  under  “good” 
teachers  is  somewhat  higher  than  the  average 
progress  of  pupils  under  “poor”  teachers  with 
one  notable  exception;  namely  that  of  the  pupils 
with  an  I.Q.  of  no. 


underestimate  of  abilities.”  The  thirty- 
four  general  items  on  the  rating  sheet 
are  divided  into  four  main  classifications 
which  are:  the  teacher  as  an  individual, 
the  teacher  as  a  member  of  the  profes¬ 
sion,  the  teacher  at  work,  and  pupil  re¬ 
sponses.  The  ratings  of  each  supervisor 


t  However,  in  the  case  of  “good”  teachers,  the 
lower  I.Q.  pupils  have  a  somewhat  higher  average 
progress  quotient  than  the  other  groups,  indicating 
the  probability  that  they  are  achieving  to  a 
greater  degree  of  their  capacity  than  the  pupils  of 
higher  ability. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  more  in¬ 
telligent  pupils  have  a  higher  average 
progress  than  the  average  for  any  other 
groups.  This  is  to  be  expected. 

Here  again  superior  pupils  show  not 
only  a  higher  average  progress  but  also 
higher  progress  quotient. 
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27s 


Average  Results  for  Algebra 


For  Pupils  Under 

Av.  Prog. 
All  Pupils 

Av.  Prog. 
I.Q.  no 

Av.  Prog. 
I.Q.  90 — 

Av.  P.Q. 

All  Pupils 

Av.  P.Q. 
I.Q.  no 

Av.  P.Q. 
IQ.  90— 

“Good’ 

’  teachers  . 

7-94 

9.48 

4.  * 

.068 

.077 

•04s* 

“Poor” 

teachers . 

7.18 

9.12 

4.19* 

.063 

.074 

.052* 

•  It  will  be  noted  that  the  record  of  the  “good”  the  average  progress  and  the  average  progress 
algebra  teacher  exceeds  that  of  the  “poor”  algebra  quotient  of  pupils  with  an  I.Q.  of  90  or  below, 
teacher  in  every  item  with  two  exceptions;  namely, 


For  “good”  teachers  science  pupils  of 
high  I.Q.  achieve  more  than  science 
pupils  with  low  I.Q. 

In  history,  the  achievement  of  pupils 
of  “good”  teachers  exceeds  the  achieve¬ 
ment  of  pupils  of  “poor”  teachers  in 
every  item. 


based.  It  is  difficult  to  reduce  to  an  ob¬ 
jective  measure  valuations  of  the  dif¬ 
ferent  items.  It  is  very  probable  that 
all  items  on  a  rating  sheet  do  not  have 
equal  importance.  Due  attention  should 
be  paid  to  this  fact.  “Personality”  is  a 
term  much  used  and  thought  of  but  not 


Average  Results  for  Science 


Av.  Prog. 

Av.  Prog. 

Av.  Prog. 

Av.  P.Q. 

Av.  P.Q. 

Av.  P.Q. 

For  Pupils  Under 

All  Pupils 

I.Q.  no 

I.Q.  90— 

All  Pupils 

I.Q.  no 

I.Q.  90 — 

“Good”  teachers . 

•  033 

.OS9t 

.071* 

“Poor”  teachers . 

.026 

.043 

.Oil 

*  In  comparing  “good”  and  “poor”  science 
teachers  it  is  to  be  noted  that  the  achievement  of 
pupils  of  “good”  teachers  surpasses  that  of  “poor” 
teachers  in  every  respect  except  pupils  with  an 
I.Q.  of  no. 


t  However,  the  pupils  with  low  I.Q.’s  have  a 
higher  average  progress  quotient  than  the  superior 
group. 

For  “poor”  teachers  superior  pupils  achieve 
more  than  slow  pupils.  They  also  have  a  higher 
average  progress  quotient. 


There  is  no  great  difference  in  average 
class  size,  the  average  for  the  entire 
group  being  27.  The  average  I.Q.  ratings 
for  all  groups  were  about  equal,  the 
average  being  107. 

OBSERVATIONS 

I.  Teacher  rating  is  a  highly  subjec¬ 
tive  procedure.  It  is  very  difficult  to  in¬ 
dicate  on  a  rating  sheet  all  the  items 
upon  which  judgment  of  a  teacher  is 


easy  to  define.  Personal  characteristics 
of  a  teacher  will  enter  into  the  rating 
of  that  teacher. 

2.  Progress  in  a  subject  matter  field 
is  only  one  of  many  ways  in  which 
pupils  make  progress.  Probably  there 
are  other  forms  of  progress  much  more 
important  than  subject  matter  progress 
alone. 

3.  Many  factors  enter  into  the  meas¬ 
ure  of  pupil  achievement.  The  native 


Average  Results  for  History 


Av.  Prog. 

Av.  Prog. 

Av.  Prog. 

Av.  P.Q. 

Av.  P.Q. 

Av.  P.Q. 

For  Pupils  Under 

All  Pupils 

I.Q.  no 

I.Q.  90 — 

All  Pupils 

I.Q.  no 

I.Q.  90 — 

“Good”  teachers . 

8.01 

7.64* 

9-25* 

.079 

.074* 

.112* 

“Poor”  teachers . 

I. 

7-  t 

— -JSt 

.007 

•0S7t 

.ooot 

*  This  tabulation  shows  in  the  case  of  “good”  t  For  “poor”  teachers  pupils  of  high  ability  not 
teachers  a  higher  average  progress  for  pupils  of  only  achieve  more  but  also  have  a  higher  progress 

low  ability  than  for  pupils  of  high  ability,  also,  a  quotient. 
higher  average  progress  quotient. 
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ability  of  the  pupil  is  a  factor  to  be  con¬ 
sidered.  The  varied  interests  of  different 
pupils  will  undoubtedly  cause  a  differ¬ 
ence  in  score  on  a  standardized  test. 
The  accuracy,  reliability  and  validity  of 
the  tests  to  be  used  constitute  an  im¬ 
portant  factor.  A  semester’s  time  be¬ 
tween  the  tests  may  not  be  sufficient  to 
give  accurate  measure  of  progress;  how¬ 
ever,  because  of  changing  classes  in  mid¬ 
year  this  time  interval  was  an  adminis¬ 
trative  necessity  in  the  present  study. 
To  what  extent  the  course  of  study 
agrees  with  the  content  of  the  tests  con¬ 
stitutes  an  important  factor. 

4.  This  study  shows  a  general  tend¬ 
ency  for  pupils  of  good  teachers  to 
make  somewhat  greater  progress  than 
pupils  of  poor  teachers.  However,  this 
difference  is  so  very  small  that  it  can¬ 
not  be  considered  highly  significant. 

5.  The  range  between  the  poorest  and 
the  best  teacher  is  not  large;  conse¬ 
quently,  the  dividing  line  between 
“good”  and  “poor”  teachers  cannot  be 
clearly  marked.  In  the  very  nature  of 
the  care  used  in  selecting  teachers  there 


is  likely  to  be  a  skew  in  the  direction  of 
better  teachers  so  far  as  distribution  is 
concerned. 

6.  The  number  of  classes  included  in 
this  study  is  insufficient  upon  which  to 
base  any  final  conclusions. 

7.  The  study  indicates  something  of 
a  tendency  for  pupils  of  lower  ability  to 
achieve  to  a  higher  degree  as  compared 
with  their  capacity  to  learn  than  is  the 
case  of  pupils  of  higher  ability. 

8.  This  type  of  study  in  an  improved 
form  might  be  extended  to  include  many 
teaching  groups.  The  results  of  a  more 
extended  study  might  lead  to  more  defi¬ 
nite  conclusions  with  regard  to  this  ques¬ 
tion. 

It  is  very  interesting  for  us  to  con¬ 
sider  that  whether  or  not  we  can  show 
scientific  procedure  in  the  evaluation  of 
teaching,  yet  we  are  called  upHjn  to  per¬ 
form  this  very  function.  We  are  actually 
rating  teachers  and  upon  this  rating 
teachers  are  employed  or  discharged, 
promoted  or  demoted.  All  administrators 
may  well  be  concerned  with  the  problem 
of  improving  methods  of  teacher  rating. 


VIII.  MUTUAL  RESPONSIBILITIES  INVOLVED  IN  EDUCATING  TEACHERS’ 
Charles  W.  Knudseh,  George  Peabody  College 


There  is  a  certain  parallelism  between 
the  political,  social,  and  economic  prac¬ 
tices  of  a  nation  and  the  practices  that 
are  reflected  in  its  educational  institu¬ 
tions.  When  a  nation  is  passing  through 
a  period  of  peace  and  prosperity  its 
citizens  reflect  satisfaction  and  relative 
complacency.  Its  schools  reflect  the  pre¬ 
vailing  mood.  When  a  nation  is  experi¬ 
encing  a  change  in  political  ideology, 
and  is  involved  in  a  struggle  among  con¬ 
flicting  social  and  economic  interests, 
its  educational  institutions  undergo  a 

1  An  address  delivered  before  the  General  Ses¬ 
sion  of  the  Association,  April  9,  1937. — The 
Editor. 


corresponding  conflict  in  ideologies  and 
practices.  Not  only  do  different  institu¬ 
tions  reflect  practices  that  are  strikingly 
at  variance,  but  the  views  and  practices 
of  individuals  and  groups  within  the 
same  institution  frequently  are  in  con¬ 
flict.  Among  free  peoples  these  conflicts 
are  likely  to  be  strikingly  evident.  Thus 
were  they  evident  in  the  German  schools 
before  the  transition  from  democracy  to 
national  socialism;  thus  are  they  evident 
in  educational  institutions  in  the  United 
States  at  the  present  time.  The  sign 
Politik  verboten  prominently  displayed 
in  some  of  the  faculty  rooms  of  German 
schools  in  1932  could  not  conceal  the 
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conflicts  that  everywhere  were  evident 
in  educational  thinking  and  practice.  In 
fact  this  sign  only  served  to  emphasize 
the  fact  of  a  parallelism  between  the 
school  and  the  society  in  which  the 
school  existed.  Because  we  in  this  coun¬ 
try  are  still  a  free  people,  there  is  no 
hindrance  to  discussion  of  our  educa¬ 
tional  problems  nor  to  experimentation, 
and  if,  perchance,  our  educational  insti¬ 
tutions  give  evidence  of  conflicting  views 
and  practices,  what  appears  to  be  evi¬ 
dence  of  confusion  may  also  be  convinc¬ 
ing  evidence  that  we  still  are  free. 

State  programs  of  curriculum  develop 
ment  in  public-school  systems  such  as 
those  of  the  Southern  States  and  Cali¬ 
fornia,  in  many  city  systems,  and  in 
widely  scattered  secondary  schools  such 
as  those  included  in  the  Eight-Year 
Study  of  the  Progressive  Education  As¬ 
sociation,  constitute  evidence  of  an  edu¬ 
cational  activity  in  which  institutions 
that  educate  teachers  are  vitally  in¬ 
terested.  It  is  inconceivable  that  teacher 
education  can  remain  unaffected  by  the 
widespread  changes  in  curriculum  prac¬ 
tices  in  the  elementary  and  secondary 
schools.  Change  is  evident  even  in  the 
case  of  institutions  that  attempt  to  do 
no  more  than  meet  existing  demands. 
Fundamental  experimentation  character¬ 
izes  the  curriculum  practices  of  those 
institutions  that  assume  places  of  lead¬ 
ership  in  teacher  education. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  discussion  to 
point  out  some  of  the  mutual  responsi¬ 
bilities  involved  in  the  education  of 
teachers  who  already  are  trying  to  use 
new  courses  of  study,  or  who  shortly  will 
be  trying  to  use  them.  These  mutual 
responsibilities  are  shared  by  admin¬ 
istrators,  subject-matter  teachers,  and 
teachers  of  education.  They  are  respon¬ 
sibilities  of  persons.  To  meet  these  re¬ 
sponsibilities  successfully  necessitates  a 
high  degree  of  intelligent  cooperation 
among  interested  individuals.  A  lack  of 


this  kind  of  cooperation  within  an  insti¬ 
tution  results  often  in  institutional  prac¬ 
tices  as  ineffective  as  that  of  Stephen 
Leacock’s  cowboy  character  who,  jump¬ 
ing  on  his  horse,  rode  in  all  directions  at 
the  same  time. 

Institutions  that  essay  to  educate 
teachers  operate  under  a  variety  of  con¬ 
ditions.  The  vast  majority  are  not  recipi¬ 
ents  of  subventions  to  finance  curricu¬ 
lum  investigations  and  they  do  not  have 
within  their  organization  specially  cre¬ 
ated  agencies  for  the  study  of  curricu¬ 
lum  problems.  Anything  they  do  to 
improve  the  curriculum  by  which  teach¬ 
ers  are  educated  must  be  done  through 
the  cooperative  endeavors  of  persons 
within  the  institution.  Descriptions  of 
their  efforts  to  improve  their  curricula 
rarely  find  their  way  into  the  widely 
publicized  accounts  of  curriculum  revi¬ 
sion.  It  is  a  mistake,  however,  to  assume 
that  these  institutions  can  do  nothing  of 
importance  in  the  way  of  adjusting  their 
curricula  to  the  prevailing  needs  of 
teachers.  Therefore,  it  may  be  of  inter¬ 
est  to  describe  a  number  of  ways  in 
which  the  exercise  of  mutual  responsi¬ 
bilities  among  members  of  the  adminis¬ 
trative  and  teaching  staffs  will  enable 
an  institution  to  improve  its  curriculum 
for  the  education  of  teachers. 

The  first  responsibility  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  has  to  do  with  the  formulation 
of  a  point  of  view  with  respect  to  the 
place  of  the  public  school  in  the  society 
that  supports  it.  This  is  an  important 
responsibility  because  the  point  of  view 
that  a  given  institution  holds  will  deter¬ 
mine  the  nature  of  its  program  for 
teacher  education.  In  order  to  illustrate 
the  bearing  of  a  fimdamental  viewpoint 
on  teacher  education  the  implications  of 
three  discernible  positions  will  be  de¬ 
scribed  briefly.  According  to  the  first 
position,  the  institution  that  educates 
teachers  assumes  responsibility  for  plan¬ 
ning  the  future  of  the  nation.  Its  pro- 
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gram  attempts  to  produce  teachers  who 
will  serve  as  apostles  for  the  social  order 
it  envisions.  If  its  program  envisions  the 
overthrow  of  a  capitalistic  society,  the 
teachers  it  educates  will  view  the  school 
principally  as  an  agency  by  which  this 
end  may  be  accomplished.  According  to 
the  second  positicm,  an  institution  con¬ 
ceives  its  mission  to  be  one  of  preserving 
a  society  as  it  has  existed  at  some  par¬ 
ticular  period  of  the  past.  Its  program 
will  attempt  to  educate  teachers  to  re¬ 
gard  the  schools  principally  as  a  con¬ 
serving  agency.  According  to  a  third 
position,  the  institution  that  educates 
teachers  does  not  accept  entire  responsi¬ 
bility  for  the  future  of  the  nation.  It  re¬ 
gards  the  school  as  only  one  of  many 
influences  that  affect  the  trends  of  a  na¬ 
tional  society.  Its  program  for  educating 
teachers  reveals  a  great  deal  of  confi¬ 
dence  in  the  developing  intelligence  of 
youth.  It  believes  that  an  intelligent  cit¬ 
izenry  can  be  trusted  to  choose  among 
values  which  shall  be  perpetuated,  and 
that  an  intelligent  citizenry  has  the  abil¬ 
ity  to  create  new  values  in  the  light  of 
the  exp>eriences  it  undergoes  and  in  the 
light  of  the  appropriated  experiences  of 
those  who  have  gone  before. 

The  first  and  second  positions  are 
particularly  amenable  to  promotion  by 
highly  emotionalized  means.  Programs 
based  on  either  of  these  positions  can 
be  formulated  with  a  concreteness  and 
definiteness  that  is  not  possible  in  sup¬ 
port  of  the  third  type.  It  appears,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  third  position  is  the  only 
one  that  conforms  to  a  democratic  ideal. 
This  position  is  probably  the  prevailing 
point  of  view  among  institutions  that 
educate  teachers. 

Two  significant  facts  confront  insti¬ 
tutions  that  educate  teachers.  The  first 
is  that  a  much  larger  number  of  chil¬ 
dren  are  enrolled  in  schools  than  at  any 
time  in  our  history.  The  second  is  that 
these  pupils  remain  in  school  for  a 


longer  period  than  at  any  time  in  our 
history.  The  implications  of  these  facts 
for  teacher  education  should  not  be  dis¬ 
regarded.  The  fact  of  increased  enroll¬ 
ment  has  placed  squarely  on  the  school 
a  responsibility  for  providing  adequately 
for  a  greater  range  of  interests,  abilities, 
and  needs  of  children.  The  fact  of  ex¬ 
tended  attendance  has  placed  upon  the 
school  a  responsibility  for  exten^ng  the 
range  of  the  school’s  functions.  As  long 
as  selection  was  the  principal  function 
of  the  secondary  school,  and  as  long  as 
a  large  number  of  adolescents  did  not 
even  attend,  the  school  did  not  have  to 
concern  itself  seriously  about  those  who 
were  not  included  in  the  group  selected 
for  secondary  schooling.  Although  the 
situation  has  changed  remarkably,  school 
people  have  not  yet  sensed  completely 
what  the  change  has  meant. 

Teachers  in  public  schools  are  faced 
with  the  necessity  of  using  a  much 
wider  range  of  materials  than  has  for¬ 
merly  been  the  case.  This  necessity 
arises  partly  through  an  attempt  to 
realize  newly  assumed  functions  of  the 
public  school,  and  partly  through  an 
attempt  to  adapt  the  curriculum  to  the 
wide  range  of  talent  with  which  the 
teachers  deal.  Attempts  in  both  elemen¬ 
tary  and  secondary  schools  to  unify  the 
learning  experiences  of  children  by  or¬ 
ganizing  them  around  interests,  pur¬ 
poses,  themes,  or  problems  that  help 
pupils  develop  according  to  the  functions 
assumed  for  the  schools,  require  the 
use  of  subject  matter  that  rudely  cuts 
across  traditional  subject-matter  bound¬ 
aries.  A  teacher  educated  according  to 
an  older  pattern  of  majors  and  minors 
is  inadequately  prepared  to  succeed  in 
this  enterprise.  In  order  to  provide  in 
part  for  a  new  need,  colleges  that  edu¬ 
cate  teachers  are  giving  increased  atten¬ 
tion  to  reformulating  curricula  in  the 
first  two  years  so  as  to  provide  extended 
education  in  the  major  areas  of  life 
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activities.  In  some  instances  the  attempt 
appears  to  be  merely  a  re-shuffling  of 
subject-matter  offerings.  In  others  the 
attempt  appears  to  result  in  a  more 
functional  organization.  A  college  staff 
is  responsible  for  informing  itself  about 
the  plans  that  have  been  tried  elsewhere, 
and  for  attempting  a  reorganization  of 
its  offerings  in  the  first  two  years.  A 
staff  that  cannot  unify  the  learning  ex¬ 
periences  of  its  own  students  around 
major  areas  of  life  activities  need  not 
be  surprised  if  the  teachers  it  educates 
do  not  succeed  in  unifying  the  learning 
experiences  of  the  pupils  they  are  called 
upon  to  teach  in  a  manner  demanded  by 
new  curriculum  practices  in  the  public 
schools. 

A  practical  difficulty  that  teachers 
colleges  face  resides  in  the  fact  that  cur¬ 
riculum  practices  in  public  schools  vary 
widely.  Schools  differ  in  the  extent  to 
which  they  attempt  to  organize  pupil 
learning  experiences  around  purposes, 
interests,  problems,  or  themes.  Thus  in 
the  secondary  school  there  is  an  evident 
tendency  to  unify  learning  experiences 
in  a  so-called  core  curriculum,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  provide  through  the 
school  program  for  the  development  of 
^)ecialized  interests  by  means  of  sub¬ 
jects  as  we  are  accustomed  to  organize 
them.  One  group  of  teachers  emphasizes 
the  desirability  in  the  core  curriculum  of 
making  the  pupil’s  interest  paramount 
in  organizing  a  learning  experience;  an¬ 
other  tries  to  make  use  of  both  the 
school’s  social  functions  and  the  pupil’s 
interest;  and  another  blocks  out  the  op¬ 
portunities  for  experiences  in  the  core 
curriculum  as  rigidly  as  it  was  ever  at¬ 
tempted  with  strict  subject  organiza¬ 
tion,  and  considers  pupil  interest  as  a 
variable  to  be  stimulated  in  order  to 
provide  for  effective  learning.  Pupil  in¬ 
terest  is  in  the  last-named  instance  a 
secondary  consideration  as  far  as  organ¬ 
izing  the  curriculum  is  concerned. 


Trustworthy  evidence  to  indicate  the 
most  desirable  way  to  organize  learning 
experiences  in  the  core  curriculum  is 
lacking.  Consequently,  the  members  of 
a  college  faculty  have  a  mutual  responsi¬ 
bility  for  educating  a  teacher  to  sense 
that  a  great  many  of  the  curriculum 
problems  in  the  public  schools  are  not 
finally  settled,  and  that  a  large  part  of 
a  teacher’s  growth  is  possible  through 
the  kind  of  attack  she  makes  on  such 
problems  after  she  begins  to  teach. 

Judicious  exercise  of  mutual  re¬ 
sponsibilities  in  educating  teachers  is 
somewhat  complicated  by  the  fact  that 
subject-matter  teachers  and  education 
teachers  sometimes  act  as  though  they 
believe  that  their  respective  parts  in  the 
job  of  educating  a  teacher  were  dis¬ 
tinctly  different.  Not  infrequently  these 
groups  give  more  evidence  of  concern 
for  themselves  than  they  do  for  the  stu¬ 
dents  they  are  trying  to  educate.  The 
education  teacher  sometimes  refers  to 
the  subject-matter  specialist  as  one  who 
knows  more  and  more  about  less  and 
less  until  he  knows  everything  about 
nothing.  To  this  jibe  the  subject-matter 
specialist  counters  with  the  statement 
that  the  educationist  is  one  who  knows 
less  and  less  about  more  and  more  until 
he  knows  nothing  about  everything. 
This  exchange  of  compliments  is  perhaps 
an  amusing  practice  but  it  doesn't  con¬ 
tribute  anything  to  the  education  of 
teachers.  A  subject-matter  specialist 
who  assists  in  educating  teachers  is  just 
as  uiuch  concerned  about  the  outcome 
of  his  instruction  as  is  the  educationist. 
Often  he  works  under  the  disadvantage 
of  teaching  prospective  teachers  along 
with  students  preparing  for  a  dozen 
other  vocations  or  no  vocation  at  all. 
The  education  teacher,  on  the  other 
hand,  often  has  the  advantage  of  teach¬ 
ing  only  persons  who  are  going  to  teach 
and  the  members  of  the  football  team. 
Both  education  and  subject-matter 
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teachers  often  wrongly  assume  that 
among  their  respective  fraternities  learn¬ 
ing  ceases  after  graduation  from  college 
or  university,  when  as  a  matter  of  fact 
a  subject-matter  specialist  can  learn  a 
great  deal  about  education  and  an  edu¬ 
cationist  can  continue  to  learn  a  great 
deal  in  subject-matter  fields  ajter  gradu¬ 
ation.  There  is  a  mutual  responsibility 
resting  on  these  two  groups  to  conserve 
their  energies  in  order  to  cooperate  in  a 
task  in  the  successful  completion  of 
which  both  have  a  part. 

The  program  launched  at  Harvard 
University  in  1935-36  is  a  striking  illus¬ 
tration  of  the  exercise  of  mutual  re¬ 
sponsibilities  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and 
Sciences  and  the  Faculty  of  Education 
in  formulating  a  program  for  the  edu¬ 
cation  of  secondary-school  teachers. 
This  program  leads  to  the  degree  of 
Master  of  Arts  in  Teaching.  Both  facul¬ 
ties  participated  in  formulating  the  pro¬ 
gram  leading  to  this  degree.  They  act 
through  an  administrative  board  which 
represents  them  both  and  which  meets 
under  the  chairmanship  of  the  President 
of  the  University.  In  the  formulation  of 
this  program  two  questions  were  con¬ 
stantly  before  the  faculties:  (i)  How 
can  this  University  best  educate  pro¬ 
spective  secondary-school  teachers?  and 
(2)  What  does  this  University  want 
education  in  this  country  to  be?  Formu¬ 
lation  of  the  program  thus  became  “the 
official  concern  not  of  a  department  of 
education  alone,  nor  of  administrative 
officers  representing  a  house  divided 
against  itself,  but  of  the  whole  institu¬ 
tion  as  it  comes  into  contact  with  the 
schools  at  the  point  of  their  most  press¬ 
ing  need — their  need  for  well-educated 
teachers.”  It  seems  inevitable  that  co¬ 
operation  of  this  sort  will  be  extended. 
Other  institutions  may  formulate  dif¬ 
ferent  programs  for  the  preparation  of 
secondary-school  teachers,  but  in  any 
instance  formulation  of  the  curriculum 


will  have  to  become  a  cooperative  re¬ 
sponsibility. 

As  a  member  of  the  education  group, 
your  speaker  will  attempt  to  designate 
some  of  the  mutual  responsibilities  that 
appear  to  rest  particularly  upon  educa¬ 
tion  teachers.  Many  courses  in  education 
deserve  all  the  criticisms  that  have  been 
leveled  against  subject-matter  courses. 
Thus  the  criticism  that  subject-matter 
courses  are  often  too  highly  specialized 
is  just  as  applicable  to  some  education 
courses.  The  criticism  that  subject- 
matter  courses  are  taught  poorly  is  just 
as  true  of  education  courses.  The  criti¬ 
cism  that  subject-matter  courses  lack 
functional  emphasis  or  that  they  are 
divorced  from  life  may  be  just  as  fre¬ 
quently  applied  to  education  courses. 
Moreover,  there  are  several  other  criti¬ 
cisms  that  may  be  made  of  education 
courses  that  do  not  apply  as  aptly  to 
subject-matter  courses,  such  as  excessive 
duplication,  loose  use  of  a  needlessly 
complicated  terminology,  and  lack  of 
content.  A  mutual  and  inescapable  re¬ 
sponsibility  rests  upon  teachers  of  edu¬ 
cation  to  improve  the  quality  of  their 
offerings. 

It  should  not  be  an  impossibility  for 
education  teachers  within  a  given  staff 
to  organize  their  offerings  with  more  re 
gard  to  functional  worth,  content,  and 
to  more  careful  use  of  terms.  This  can 
be  done  only  through  cooperative  ef¬ 
fort.  One  obstacle  in  the  way  of  the 
exercise  of  this  responsibility  can  be  re 
moved  only  by  the  administration.  This 
obstacle  resides  in  the  teaching  load  that 
many  education  teachers  carry.  Their 
classes  are  often  large,  they  have  no  as¬ 
sistants,  and  they  frequently  teach  four 
quarters  a  year.  It  is  not  a  pointless 
exaggeration  to  say  that  they  are  so 
busy  teaching  that  they  have  no  time 
to  think.  When  these  conditions  prevail, 
not  only  is  it  difficult  to  cooperate  with 
colleagues  in  the  improvement  of  the 
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curriculum — it  is  practically  impossible 
to  do  high-grade  teaching.  It  was  with 
these  conditions  in  mind  that  Dean 
Holmes  of  the  Graduate  School  of  Edu¬ 
cation  at  Harvard  University  stated  in 
his  annual  report  to  the  President  for 
the  year  1935-36  that  in  some  institu¬ 
tions  education  courses  constitute  an 
enterprise  which  has  certain  character¬ 
istics  of  a  “racket.”  When  education 
teachers  give  convincing  evidence  of  a 
willingness  to  assume  responsibility  for 
putting  their  house  in  order,  they  will 
be  more  likely  to  succeed  in  securing 
the  cooperation  of  subject-matter  teach¬ 
ers  in  the  mutual  undertaking  of  im¬ 
proving  the  whole  curriculum  for  the 
education  of  teachers. 

Thus  far  we  have  discussed  the  re¬ 
sponsibilities  affecting  the  pre-service 
education  of  teachers  An  equally  impor¬ 
tant  responsibility  is  faced  in  providing 
educational  opportunities  for  teachers 
after  they  begin  their  active  service. 
From  the  standpoint  of  improving  the 
teaching  profession,  this  phase  of  teacher 
education  is  particularly  important. 
Teachers  who  take  leaves  of  absence  for 
extended  education  and  those  who  con¬ 
tinue  their  education  in  summer  schools 
comprise  a  group  that  in  a  striking  sense 
represents  the  cream  of  the  profession. 
They  are  intelligent  enough  to  define 
problems  in  teaching  and  curriculum 
work  to  which  their  less  able  associates 
are  blind  or  indifferent.  These  teachers 
do  graduate  work  in  institutions  that  are 
sensitive  to  their  needs.  The  members  of 
an  institutional  staff  that  have  had  no 
contact  with  public  schools  since  the 
days  of  their  own  elementary  and 
secondary  schooling  can  scarcely  be 
equipped  to  offer  work  that  is  particu¬ 
larly  helpful  to  teachers.  The  necessity 
for  knowing  the  kinds  of  problems  that 
teachers  face  is  apparent.  A  particularly 
successful  attempt  to  organize  work  to 
meet  the  actual  needs  of  teachers  is  to 


be  found  in  the  curriculum  laboratory 
maintained  at  the  George  Peabody  Col¬ 
lege  for  Teachers.  The  staff  members 
who  are  responsible  for  directing  this 
enterprise  are  in  close  contact  with  cur¬ 
riculum  projects  over  a  wide  area.  By 
actual  observation  and  personal  confer¬ 
ences  they  are  able  to  determine  the 
difficulties  that  teachers  face  in  cur¬ 
riculum  revision.  They  organize  the 
work  of  groups  in  the  laboratory  so  that 
teachers  are  given  an  opportunity  to 
proceed  directly  to  an  attack  on  prob¬ 
lems  that  have  been  met  in  actual  teach¬ 
ing  situations.  Furthermore,  these  same 
staff  members  make  available  to  their 
colleagues  information  that  will  enable 
the  latter  to  modify  their  offerings  in 
the  light  of  the  types  of  difficulties 
teachers  in  service  actually  face.  Thus, 
through  the  exercise  of  mutual  re¬ 
sponsibility,  any  staff  member  who  is 
particularly  interested  in  the  in-service 
education  of  teachers  is  enabled  to  mod¬ 
ify  and  vitalize  his  own  offerings. 

The  last  responsibility  to  be  men¬ 
tioned  in  this  discussion  relates  particu¬ 
larly  to  the  secondary-school  principal. 
The  successful  secondary-school  princi¬ 
pal  is  a  person  who  continues  to  grow 
through  study  in  order  that  he  may  give 
genuine  educational  leadership  to  his 
teachers.  Certainly  one  of  the  finest  op¬ 
portunities  for  the  in-service  education 
of  teachers  is  that  which  a  qualified 
principal  affords.  The  high-school  prin¬ 
cipal  who  does  not  accept  responsibility 
for  affording  an  opportunity  to  his 
teachers  for  growth  in  service  is  usually 
one  who  has  ceased  to  develop  himself. 
Such  principals  are  likely  to  awake  sud¬ 
denly  to  the  discovery  that  many  of 
their  better  teachers  have  outstripped 
them  in  the  ability  to  exercise  intellec¬ 
tual  leadership.  In  these  cases,  which 
fortunately  are  decreasing  in  frequency, 
the  only  kind  of  leadership  that  can  be 
exerted  b  one  based  on  authoritarian 
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considerations  of  the  little  respected 
“by-virtue-of-position”  type. 

The  mutual  responsibilities  involved 
in  the  education  of  teachers  are  re¬ 
sponsibilities  of  jjersons — subject-matter 
teachers,  education  teachers,  and  admin¬ 
istrators.  The  intelligent  exercise  of  a 
number  of  these  responsibilities  is  en¬ 


tirely  possible  under  conditions  that 
obtain  in  typical  situations.  In  short,  it 
appears  that  if  those  connected  with  in¬ 
stitutions  that  educate  teachers  are 
seriously  concerned  about  the  matter,  a 
number  of  excellent  opportimities  for 
improvement  call  for  little  more  than 
the  exercise  of  common  sense. 


